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Past and Future 

When the first number of this magazine was published, 
six years ago, the question was asked, is there a place for 
a new quarterly concerning the Moslem world? Atten- 
tion was called then to the already enormous bibliography 
on the subject of Islam, both historical, philosophical, and 
missionary; but its very existence was urged as proof that 
the opportunity had come for an English quarterly review 
of current events, literature and thought among Moham- 
medan peoples as they affect the Church of Christ and 
her missionary program. We then stated: “If the 
Churches of Christendom are to reach the Moslem world 
with the Gospel, they must know of it and know it. The 
Cairo Conference (1906) marked a new era in the attitude 
of Christian missions toward the subject. This Confer- 
ence, through its reports and the missionary literature 
resulting from it, made clear the unity, the opportunity ^ 
and the importunity of the task of evangelising Moslems 
everywhere. Missionary leaders felt that the Church 
was called to a deeper study of the problem, as well as 
to a more thorough preparation of its missionaries and a 
bolder faith in God, in order to solve it. To this end there 
is need for a common platform, a common forum of 
thought; a common organ for investigation and study. 

“As an outcome, therefore, of the deep interest mani- 
fested at the World Missionary Conference at Edin- 
burgh in June last, and to conserve, continue and inter- 
pret its deliberations on this subject^ .as. well as to Lind;; 
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together all those who love Mohammedans and labour 
for their weKare, The Moslem World greets its readers. 

fTts aim is to represent no faction or fraction of the 
Church, but to be broad in the best sense of the word! 
Its columns are open to all contributors who hold ‘the 
‘unity of the faith in the bond of peace and righteousness 
of life.’ It is not a magazine of controversy, much less of 
compromise. ‘In essentials unity, in non-essentials lib- 
erty, in all things charity.’ We hope to interpret Islam 
as a world-wide religion in all its varied aspects an(^ its 
deep needs, ethical and spiritual; to point out and press 
home the true solution of the Moslem problem, namely, 
the evangelisation of Moslems; to be of practical help to 
all who toil for this end; and to awaken sympathy, love 
and prayer on behalf of the Moslem world until its bonds 
are burst, its wounds are healed, its sorrows removed, and 
its desires satisfied in Christ. 

“To this end we invite the cordial co-operation of all 
those who have made special study of any phase of Islam, 
or who can from their own experience show others how 
to win Moslems to Christ.” 

Six years have passed and as we reiterate these words 
we record our deep gratitude to God for his constant help 
and favour in the task of securing more intelligent inter- 
est in this most diflScult of all missionary problems, and 
of bringing closer together the various groups that are 
willing to give expert study to its solution. 

During the years past we have been able to offer our 
readers the results of the scholarly investigation of leaders 
in this realm of thought, such as: Mrs. S. Bobrovnikoff, 
Prince Leone Ceetani, L. Cheikho, Canon W. H. T. 
Gairdner, Rev. William Goldsack, Ignaz Goldziher, Dr. 
H. D. Griswold, M. Hartmann, Dr. C. Snouck Hur- 
gronje. Father Henri Lammens, Prof. A. Le Chatelier, 
Enno Littmann, Prof. D. B. Macdonald, Dr. D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, Louis Massignon, Prof. Karl Meinhof, Dr. 
Adolf Mingana, Prcrf, E. Montet, Dr. Edward Sell, Prof. 
Gottfri^ Simonv Dr» W. St. Clair Tisdall, Dr. H. U. 
Weitbrecht, Dt.'^E. M. W^ and many other distin- 
^shed s<^plars and^,m Our program for the 
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future has not changed from that which was announced 
in the first number, January 1911. The Quarteely is 
intended for special students and not for the general 
reader. It aspires to do for the English reader what Der 
Islgim and Die Welt des Islams have done for the German 
people and the Revue du Monde Mussulman for France 
and its colonies. We desire to maintain the truly scien- 
tific character of our Quarterly and make it invaluable 
for every serious student of Islam — whether government- 
official, missionary or teacher of comparative religion. 
This circle of possible readers is not large, we admit, but 
it is constantly growing in numbers and influence. Our 
legitimate constituency is most of all among those who 
are actually dealing with the social, intellectual and 
spiritual needs of the Moslem world — the missionaries. 
The future of the Quarterly, therefore, depends most 
of all upon their hearty co-operation. Assured of this we 
begin a new volume in the midst of the unparalleled world- 
struggle which so deeply affects Islam, with confidence 
and hope. 

S. M. ZWEMER. 

Cairo, 1916. 


The Gospel and the Moslem Mind 

The results of our preaching to Moslems are not entirely 
satisfactory. It is probably futile to hope that any 
possible type of preaching will produce ideal results. 
None the less, it remains true that we lack any real under- 
standing of the Moslem mind, and equally we lack any 
definite idea as to how the Gospel may best be presented 
to him. Different men are best reached by different 
aspects of the Gospel, and if we want to win the Moslem 
to Christ, we should know the general character of preach- 
ing, and the general aspect of Christian truth, which will 
appeal best to the Moslem mind. 

We have made some progress toward such an under- 
standing, of some of the races for which missionary work 
is done. Possibly the finest study of the sort, is that 
contained in Warneck’s book, “The Living Forces of the 
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Gospel,” where the problem of the animistic mind is 
worked out. It is a book which every missionary ought 
to have, if for no other reason, to indicate the type of 
work that needs to be done, for all of our great mission-, 
ary fields. ■ ■ v ^ ^ 

No such piece of work has been done, so far as I know, 
for the Moslem field, and it is to report a tentative effort 
to begin to supply the deficiency, that this article is 
written. The patients in the Hospital were the objects • 
of the study. In this way we were able to have a large 
number of receptive Moslems under observation foj a 
length of time, sufficient to make possible some real 
study of the Moslem mind. 

The plan was to have some aspect of the Gospel pre- 
sented to each patient, in a personal, friendly way, every 
day, and to have the results of every such interview 
recorded. At the end of the year, the records were 
studied and the results tabulated. The Gospel was pre- 
sented in various ways. What might be termed the 
dogmatic presentation was attempted; the idea of 'sin 
and the need of salvation; the holiness of God and the 
need for forgiveness. The historical presentation was 
tried, Christ’s Birth, His Works, His Death, and His 
Resurrection. The Parables were arranged in an order 
of a sort, and the Gospel presented by means of them. 

Records of all these personal interviews were kept, and it 
could not be said that any one of them seemed especially 
suited to the Moslem mind. Courteous, somewhat 
bored, attention was the rule, real interest the rare 
exception. 

We did find one particular aspect of Christian truth, 
however, which really seemed to penetrate deeper than 
anything else, and not only to rouse interest, but to 
arouse something deeper than mere interest. This was 
what might be termed the mystical aspect of Christian 
truth. There seemed to be a real thirst for such truth, 
and I have had an Arab after hearing a simple exposition 
of the fifteenth chapter of John, come around for further 
discussion, of what to him was evidently a wonderfully 
beautiful truth. '• 
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The method has been pursued for only a single year, 
and too much importance must not be attached to the 
tentative conclusions, reached at the end of such a short 
period of study. There are, however, some things that 
seemed to stand out clearly, as the result of the year’s 
work. In the first place, such work must be done in a 
hospital. Nowhere else could we find conditions suffi- 
ciently suitable, to make the effort possible. In the 
second place, the doctor must do a certain amount of the 
work, himself. Otherwise the patients will hardly con- 
sider that it has his sympathy and endorsement. In the 
third place, it must be individual work for individuals. 
It is not possible, by mass effort to get close enough to 
the Arab’s soul to have any idea of its workings. And 
lastly, daily records must be kept of the way the individ- 
ual reacts to the message. Individual impressions, in the 
absence of such a daily record, rapidly become most 
vague, and quite unreliable as a basis of judgment. 

We are inclined, too, to believe that even this first 
year’s work has given a real clue to the heart of the Mos- 
lem and that the progress of the Kingdom of God, in 
Islam, will be hastened by putting less dogmatic theology, 
and more of Christ’s own mysticism, into our preaching 
of the Gospel, to the Moslems. 

P. W. Harrison. 

Arabia. 

“Professor Snouck Hurgronje’s Mohammedanism” 

This little book of only 178 pages contains great matter, 
for it is the latest and most considered summary, by the 
greatest western student of Islam at close range who has 
ever lived; a whole life-time’s thought, study, and experi- 
ence. It consists of four essays, the names of which are 
indicated by the sub-title.* It is boimd to be studied by 
all who are interested in the fundamental questions it 
discusses; and in this article, therefore, we desire to give 
some general account of the principal theses, with special 
reference to their bearing on Moslem mission work. 

^Mohammedanism: lectures on its Origin, its Beligious and Political Growth* and 
' ii» Present’ Status; Putnam’s* New York, 1916, ‘ ^ • .. 
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I. Origin of Islam . — The chief interest of this chapter 
is of course Snouck Hurgronje’s considered view con- 
cerning Mohammed. He begins with an endorsement of 
the thoroughgoing scepticism in regard to the Traditions 
which has resulted from the studies of Goldziher, Csetani, 
Lammens and others. The scepticism of the critics is 
acknowledged to be too extreme (p. 24) ; but the author 
does not tell us how he himself extracts the grain from 
the chaff, for assuredly his own “resume” or resultant 
sketch of Mohammed is not based wholly on the Koran, 
which, nevertheless, is said (p. 26) alone to give us a firm 
footing if we wish to be sure of being on historical ground. 

The biographies of Weil, Muir, and Sprenger, accord- 
ing to the author, “have now only historical value” 
(p. 14); and these have been recorded by “a number of 
more or less successful efforts without much permanent 
gain.” The author seems to consider all these biographies 
as “principally characteristic of the temperament of the 
scholars who held them.” We are almost surprised, there- 
fore, when the author makes his own attempt to sum hp 
“the results of the observations made with constantly 
improved instruments” (p. 25). Except in emphasis, it 
does not appear to be essentially different from the 
general results obtained from the biographies he has 
mentioned. 

Missionaries are supposed to be both inaccurate and 
unfair in dealing with the life and character of Moham- 
med, though they have (we believe) done more than 
anyone else to mediate to the public moderate, fact- 
grounded views, and to destroy the mediaeval-mythical 
one. This claim was strengthened by reading Snouck 
Hurgronje’s own resultaht sketch (pp, 25-48). It seems 
to us to differ little except in certain emphases from the 
sketches given in recent missionary text-books, etc. To 
take one, in which the writer of this article is naturally 
personally interested (the “Reproach of Islam”), Snouck 
Hurgronje’s presentation of the psychology of Moham- 
med’s “call” and “inspiration,” and of the subsequent 
deterioratibh ihou^ not necessarily conscious falsifica- 
tion of that *:ih^iration’’ seems to coincide precisely 
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with the account given independently in that missionary 
text-book. We refer specially to p. 35 of Mohammedan- 
ism which emphasises how Mohammed’s reflection on the 
.fact that other '‘nations” had their several “Prophets” 
naturally led up to the conclusion that Mohammed must 
speak to his nation in Arabic “Through whose mouth?” 
• . “At length he saw and heard that which he 

thought he ought to hear and see. In feverish dreams he 
t found the form for the revelation, and he did not in the 
least realise that the contents of his inspiration from 
Heaven were nothing but the result of what he himself 
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absorbed.” 

Again, the later stages of Mohammed’s use of the 
inspiration are withall allowed to be self-deceptive 
(though the word is not used) (p. 35), but the identity 
of Mohammed throughout and his unconsciousness that 
he was deceiving himself and others is maintained (p. 40). 
Missionary text-books have tended to take the same view, 
or at least allow it to be perfectly possible. 

Snouck Hurgronje on Mohammed and the Bible is 
most interesting and we respectfully commend his para- 
graphs there anent to the Mohammedan illuminati of 
Cairo. Mohammed “gained some knowledge of the 
contents of the sacred book of Judaism and Christianity 
. . . through various people . , . not lettered 

men; otherwise the quite confused ideas, especially in 
the beginning of the revelation concerning the mutual 
relations between Jews and Christians could not be 
explained.” So Snouck Hurgronje (p. 30) afterwards goes 
on to give instances of Mohammed’s blunders, including, 
we are amused to find, the “confusion between Myriam, 
the sister of Moses, and Mary, the mother of Jesus”; 
for pointing this out missionary writers have been severely 
lectured by various superior persons in East and West. 
Mohammed, in short (not the first of the company of 
authors to err in this way), fell back for support to books 
he had never read; hence his fundamental mistake as to 
the character of the whole Bible (see Snouck Hurgronje, 
p. 31). “Moreover, the many post-biblical features and 
stories which the Quran contains concerjamg the past of ; 
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mankind, indicate a vulgar origin, and especially as 
regards the Christian legends, communications trom 
people who lived outside the communion of the great 
Christian Churches; this is sufficiently proved by the. 
docetical representation of the death of Jesus and the 
many stories about his life, taken from apocryphal sources 
or fr . popular oral legends.” These mistakes, wlien 
those who knew the Bible faced him with them, led to 
“a re-adjustment of his point of view”; and accusations 
of falsification* necessarily followed; and adaptation; all 
of which “is to be explained without the supposition* of 
conscious trickery or dishonesty on the part of Moham- 
med. There was no other way for the unlettered Prophet, 
whose belief in his mission was unshaken, to overcome 
difficulties entailed by his closer acquaintance with the 
tenets of other religions.” 

We do not see anything in all this that will be accept- 
able to our Cairo Moslem opponents.! In fact our only 
difficulty in regard to acquainting them with such pass- 
ages is the possibility of having any Arabic article quoting 
them struck out by the censor, as likely to tend to an 
agitation; wMch hien entendu would find its warmest 
support in “literal” circles themselves. 
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II. Development . — Snouck Hurgronje sums up the dis- 
cussion as to whether Mohammed ever intended his 
religion to be universal by approving a quotation from 
. Sir William Muir (p. 51) : “From first to last the summons 
was to Arabs and none other. . , . The seed of a 

universal creed had indeed been sown; but that it never 
germinated was due to circumstances rather than design.” 
With regard to the question, so positively raised by T. W. 
Arnold as to whether Islam was preached to, or forced on, 
the nations, our author is as usual clear and to the point. 
M%ile complimentary to the admirable and able author 
just mentioned, he considers that his main thesis ia con- 
trary to fact. “If Islam is said to have been from its 
beginning down to the present day, a missionary religion, 
then mission’ is to be taken here in a quite peculiar 
sense, and special attention must be given to the prepara- 
tion of the missionary field by the Moslem armies as 
related in history and considered as most important by ‘ 
thq Mohammedans themselves.” “Among the many 
objections that may be raised against Professor Arnold’s 
conclusion, we point to the undeniable fact, that the 
Moslem scholars of all ages hardly speak of ‘mission’ at 
all, and always treat the extension of the true faith by 
Holy War as one of the principal duties of the Moslem 
community” (p. 62). It is necessary to say that Snouck 
Hurgronje does full justice to the strong points of Moslem 
rule, and the humane aspects of their warfare. None the 
less “the social condition of these subjects was gradually 
made so oppressive by the Mohammedan masters, that 
rapid conversions in masses were a natural consequence; 
the more natural because among the conquered nations 
intellectual culture was restricted to a small circle so that 
after the conquest their spiritual leaders lacked freedom 
of movement. Besides, practically very little was re- 
quired from the new converts, so that it was very tempt- 
ing to take the step that led to full citizenship” (pp. 
63-64). And again: “No, those who have in a short time 
subjected millions of non-Arabs to the state founded by 
Mohammed, and thus prepared their conversion, were no 
apostles. They, were generals whose strate^ talents 
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would have remained hidden but tor monammeu, puxitiv;ax 
geniuses, especially from Mecca and Taif, who, before 
Islam, would have excelled only in the organisation ot 
commercial operations or in establishing harmony be- . 

tween hostile families.” , i 

Here again, it seems to us, the missionary text-books 
fairly coincide with the maturist findings of the eminent 
Dutch Islamologist. 

In an Arabic article recently published in Cairo, whicli 
proved very distasteful to the Moslems including the 
liberal Illuminati and which was therefore censored by 
the authorities, the writer of these lines showed that the 
Traditions being so largely fictitious the fabric of Sunnite 
law which largely rests on the Traditions could not really 
claim the sanction of coming from Mohammed. 
see our candid author says on the subject* 

sorting (of borrowed material) began; and the assimilation 
of the vast amount of borrowed matter, that had already 
become an integral part of Islam, was completed by sub- 
mitting the whole to a peculiar treatment. It was care- 
fully divested of all marks of origin and labelled haditk 
so that henceforth it was regarded as emanations from 
the wisdom of the Arabian Prophet, for which his followers 
owed no thanks to foreigners.” This “labelling” process 
— ^which Snouck Hurgronje finds “naive” rather than 
fraudulent or at worst “a pious fraud” (p. 21)— was 
applied most freely of all to law-making it was assured 
that as surely as Mohammed must have surpassed his 
predecessors in perfection and in wonders, so smely must 
all the principles and precepts necessary for his commu- 
nity have been formulated by him. Thus by a gigantic 
web of fiction, he became after his death the organ of 
opinions, ideas, and interests, whose lawfulness was 
recognised by every influential section of the Faithful” 
(p. 70-71). Yet a Moslem under-secretary of state, a 
. modernist, told the writer that criticisms of Traditions 
had no efltect on the autbority of the canon-law ! It would 
seem Tthak the have st^ill some way to travel. 

Before leavmg chapter, we must note the clear 

flAcmint of that imDortant subject ijma to be found in it. 
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and the bearing of the same on the grafting of mysticism 
on Islam. 

III. Political Development. — ^After a beautifully clear 
account of the different functions of the qadi or magis- 
tfate, mufti or legal adviser and Alim or scribe (in the 
Jewish sense), the author touches on two subjects of 
first-rate importance, — in which there is an extraordinary 
amount of loose thinking, even in high places, and in 
which it behooves all, especially administrators, to think 
clearly, namely, the Jihad or Holy War and the Khali- 
pLate. The author shows that though the idea of Jihad 
may have decayed among intellectuals and practical men, 
it is “the most supremely popular of the ideal of Islam” 

(p. 130). “It would be a gross mistake to imagine that 
the idea of universal conquest may be considered as 
obliterated. This is the case with the intellectuals and 
with many practical commercial or industrial men; but 
the canonist and the vulgar still live in the illusion of the 
d^ys of Islam’s greatness. 

“The legists willingly join with the Friday teachers 
when they pronounce the prayer, taken from the Koran 
. . . ‘Grant us then to conquer the unbelievers.’ 

And the common people are willingly taught by the 
canonists” (p. 120). 

This subject leads on to the Khalifate which is a matter 
of practical interest to-day. The author can speak au- 
thoritatively out of his vast reading and unique personal 
experience — just as it is from experience that he states 
that the idea of Jihad is a living one in “the masses” of 
Islam. He shows us how little weight there is in all 
Moslem theories about the Khaliphate (i.e., that the 
Khalifa should be an Arab of the Koreish) compared 
with the grand disideratum that he should be strong and 
independent (pp. 125-6) (hence the unmistakeable coldness 
of the reception accorded to recent events in the Hejaz 
even by Indian Moslems). He shows further how abso- 
lutely untrue is the notion that the authority of the 
kfialif is spiritual, or that the loss: of temporal authority 
may therefore be indifferent..: Mark the following signifi- 
cant words: “Though this view^ through the ignorance of r , , ; 

Mi. ' 1,', 
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European statesmen and diplomatists, may have found 
acceptance even by some of the great powers, it is never- 
theless entirely untrue; unless by ‘spiritual authority’ we 
are to understand the empty appearance of worldly 
authority.” And still more this: “Of late years Mohafti- 
medan statesmen in their intercourse with their Western 
colleagues are glad to take the latter’s point of view; and 
in discussion, accept the comparison of the Khalifate with 
the Papacy, because they are aware that only in this 
form the Edialiphate can be made acceptable to powers 
which have Mohammedan subjects. But for these sul)- 
jects the Khalif is then their true prince, who is tempo- 
rarily hindered in the exercise of his government, but 
whose right is acknowledged even by their unbelieving 
masters.” And most of all this: “A Western state that 
admits any authority of a Khalif over its Mohammedan 
subjects, thus acknowledges, not the authority of a pope 
of the Moslem Church, but in simple ignorance is feeding 
political programs, which, however vain, always have the 
power of stirring Mohammedan masses to confusion and 
excitement.” 

We hope, Moslems then anticipate that these words 
will be read and weighed by every British oflScial in 
Africa and Asia whose duties lie among Moslems. They 
might even afford food for thought in Whitehall . . . ? 

The author, however, is not afraid of Jihad. “ We 
must leave it,” he says, “to the Mohammedans them- 
selves to reconcile the new ideas which they want with 
the old ones with which they cannot dispense; but we 
can help them in adapting their educational system to 
modern requirements and give them a good example by 
rejecting the detestibie identification of power and right 
in politics which lies at the basis of their own canonical 
law on holy war as well as at the basis of the political 
practice of modem Western states” (the last words are 
especially noteworthy as coming from the man who has 
just been scourging “The Holy War made in Germany”). 
Nevertheless in pp, 152-^156 he shows his consciousness of 
the extreme delicacy and importance of the question. 
His final conclusion is that the practical movements of 
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Islam and the reactionists will succeed in moving to- 
gether, as they always have hitherto, and that the influ- 
ence of the former will keep the latter in check, until such 
•time as the idea of Jihad has joined several other ones in 
the Museum of Religious Antiquities, theoretically valid, 
but really obsolete and dead. 

IV. Islam and Modern Thought . — ^We have already 
anticipated our author’s fourth chapter, in every respect 
' the most interesting of all. In it he develops in detail 
the indescribable prescriptions of Islamic law-slavery, 
feihale concubinage, polygamy, divorce (the most serious 
and unyielding of all, he thinks), etc. — the thesis we have 
already described, namely that the progress of enlight- 
ment and of modern thought will slowly but surely bring 
about the practical supersession of them all. “This will 
be due, then, neither to the Prophet’s Sunnah nor to the 
infallible Agreement of the community of the first cen- 
turies of Islam, but to the irresistible power of the evolu- 
tion of human society, which is merciless to laws even of 
divine origin and transfers them, when their time is come, 
from the treasury of everlasting goods to a museum of 
antiquities.” 

The author is earnestly optimistic about the possibili- 
ties of the indefinitely continued existence of an Islam 
that will no longer be a danger to progress nor menace 
the main communications of human civilisation. He will 
have none of those who assert that East and West must 
remain perpetually at loggerheads. He pleads for the 
co-operation of all in bringing about this understanding; 
and from this point of view he welcomes Christian 
mission#— in a qualified way. 

Not evangelisation with its end conversion, however; 
for in his view this has ever proved to be a hopeless quest : 
but educational and other civilising and enlightemng 
influences he welcomes. He seems to think that many 
missionaries who practice these forms of work have 
entirely given up the hope of converting Moslems, a 
circumstance which seems to the Professor to make their - : 
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sympathetic admission that it is Christian missions that 
show the deepest consciousness of this state of things 
and the greatest activity in promoting an association of 
Mohammedan thought with that of Western nations- 
(p. 173). He does not attempt^to dissuade us for- he 
values all who are honestly attempting to study the 
whole subject and promote contact. W^e may thank the 
Professor for his courteous allusions, without, however, 
sharing his pessimism. What about the thousands of 
Mohammedan converts in his own Dutch East Indies.^ 
and the yearly harvest of conversions, even if relatively 
small, in India.? Moreover, if the evangelistic nerve were 
cut what would become of nearly all educational and 
medical missions to Mohammedans.? Even from his own 
point of view, preaching, with a view to conversion, 
should continue: for we believe that experience teaches 
that paradoxical though it may seem, it is the fearless 
doing of just this, just because Mohammedans know 
very well it is a Christian duty, that wins for Christians 
and Christianity, in the end, the largest share of Moham- 
medan respect. 

W. H. T. Gairdnee. 
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I THINK there are really three Islams — the picturesque, 
the “orthodox,” and the mystical. The first belongs to 
the artists, distinguished among whom, on the literary 
. side, stands M. Pierre Loti, with his beautiful word- 
ptoings in “Le D6sert,”“ Au Maroc,” and “Les Desen- 
chantees,” the last-named being a study of modern 
womanhood in Turkey. 

The second Islam, the orthodox, has a large literature 
of its own, both ancient and modern. This is the Islam 
of scholars and theologians, and in its external and formal 
aspect, it is the religion of the great masses of the Moslem 
world. Connected with orthodox Islam there is a second 
literature, that created by the Christian missionary in 
order to combat it among its followers, and to enlighten 
the Christian public as to its true nature. Raymund 
Lull is, perhaps, the father of such literature. 

The third Islam, the mystical, is much less known in 
the West. Probably the recent revival of interest in 
mysticism has suffered severely through the war, and 
such books as Professor Nicholson’s “Mystics of Islam” 

— a very lucid work on an involved subject— may find 
fewer readers now than two years ago. Missionaries, too, 
one must conclude, know less of Sufism than of other 
sides of Islam; and yet this Moslem mysticism is wide- 
spread, and is a great power in the lives of the people. 
The popular Dervishism in Egypt, for instance, is a 
(degenerate) form of Sufism. 

This is not the place in which to enter into a discussion 
of the origin and growth of the Moslem mysticism, even 
if the present writer were qualified to do so. Suffice it to 
say, that into its composition not only Moslem, but also 

* Tlie autjbor acknowledges great indebtedness to Professor Nicholson's book. 
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Christian, neo-Platonic, Indian and Duaamst teacnings 
have entered. To the Christian element we owe some of 
the most beautiful of Sufi conceptions, and some of the 
noblest passages of Persian mystic poetry. Still, this 
particular form of mysticism is essentially Moslem, born 
and bred, as it were, in Moslem lands, and drawing its 
inspiration primarily from the Koran and the traditicfns 
of the Prophet. To quote from the printed leaflet of the 
Sufi Order in London:* “Sufism was intellectually born in 
Arabia, devotionally reared in Persia, and spiritually com- 
pleted in India.” 

If asked to state the central idea of the Sufi teaching, 

the Moslem doctrine of 
He is 


we may reasonably reply. It is 
the unity of God, mystically interpreted. “God,^^ 

God alone, and there is none other than He”: here, 
“while the ordinary Moslem means that God is unique 
in TTis essence, qualities and acts, the Sufi means that 
God is the One real Being which underlies all phenomena.” 
The latter are regarded sometimes as an emanation from 
God, sometimes as a mirror which reflects Him; and yet 
they are essentially one with Him; as the Persian poet 
Jami has written: 

“All mirrors in Hie TFniverse, I ween 
Display Thy image with its raidiant sheen; 

Nay, in them all, so vast Thy effluent grace, 

’Tis Thyself, not Thine image, that is seen/’ 

Tlie ordinary man, of course, does not believe this, but 
sees around him an infinite number of distinct and sepa- 
rate objects. The aim of the Sufi is to realise that all 
appearance of “otherness” is false, and that his own 
“phenomenal self” is likewise a delusion; and through 
this realisation to escape from the bondage of his “unreal” 
selfhood and be reunited with the One real Being from 
whom he originally came forth. 

The problem fqr the Sufi, then, is to attain to this 
“realisation,” and through it to escape from self. How 
he tries to solve this problem, we shall presently hope to 
' see. , 

^Compare tlie article on ‘^Sufism in tlie West” in tMs number of our Qijabtebly. — 
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It will of course be recognised, that the idea of the One 
and Only real Being is not peculiar to S ufis m. The 
English philosopher Berkeley, for example, took up the 
same position. Let us see, however, how the doctrine 
works out in the logic of the Eastern mind environed by 
Islam, and how the Sufi puts it into practice in his life. 

•Speaking of logic, one must just remark in passing, 
that Sufism is, really, logically irreconcilable with ortho- 
dox Islam, which latter holds an extreme view of the 
transcendence of God, and denies the possibility of union 
with Him. That the two systems have, notwithstanding, 
become reconciled, is due largely to the master-mind of 
Al-Ghazali, the eleventh century philosopher, theologian, 
and Sufi, whose writings have exerted a remarkable influ- 
ence upon the subsequent thought of Islam. There are . 
passages in the Koran and in the traditions of the Prophet, 
which are taken to justify the Sufi belief. “He is nearer 
to him than the vein of his neck” (Koran), for example, 
certainly teaches the immanence of God. Again, the 
following four among the names of AUah: The First, the 
Last, the Essence, the Substance, “spell pantheism to 
many of the Prophet’s followers. If pantheism is the 
doctrine of one substance, it is taught here. God is the 
inside and outside of everything. He is the phenomena 
(Dhahir), and the power behind the phenomena (Batin). 

. . . On this revelation of God the Sufis and mystics 

built their philosophy.”* 

Eeasons of expediency on the side of the world-power 
seem also to have played a large part in the toleration and 
establishment of the Sufi teaching. Mrs. Garnett, in her 
“Turkish Life in Town and Country,” after speaking of 
the great influence exerted by the dervishes, says, that 
this influence “has invariably been utilised by the Sultans 
and their generals to stimulate the zeal and courage of 
their troops in time of war. . . . The munificence of 

Sultans, . . , who have attributed their victories to 
the presence in their armies of these holy men, enabled 
the dervish sheikhs to found monasteries and colleges in 
all the conquered provinces.” f : ^ 


***Tlie Moslem Doctrine of God,” by S. M. Zwemer, 
Life in To-wn and Country,” 
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Let us now try to follow some of the experiences of the 
Sufi on his “journey,” as he, in common with other 
mystics, terms the progress of the spiritual life. It is 
the first, or disciplinary stage of this “journey” which is, 
properly speaking, the “Path,” or “Way” (tarig). TLe 
remaining stages may be characterised, according to 
Professor Nicholson, as the “Gnosis” (ma’rifat) and the 
“Truth” (hagg). 

The starting-point of the journey is repentance. This, 
according to the Sufis, is an act of Divine grace, whereby 
the soul is awakened from heedlessness, becoming aware 
of its evil ways; and further, experiences contrition, imme- 
diately renounces conscious sin, and resolves never to 
return to it. 

It would seem from this, that the Sufi doctrine of re- 
pentance is to a great extent identical with that of Chris- 
tianity, but with this difference, that it is not, perhaps, 
in the Christian sense, “repentance toward God.” How 
indeed can it be, since the Moslem “Allah” is lacking in 
the love which Christ has revealed to us as the Character 
of our Father in heaven? The holy wrath and grief of 
God over sin is a conception unknown to the Moslem mind. 

And just here, how one would wish to present the 
Saviour of the penitent, so that “repentance toward 
God” might find its complement in “faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ!” 

The next step is the choosing of the Sheikh, or spiritual 
director, who shall be able to lead the novice to that 
point where he will perceive “the inner light, the unity 
of all things, and himself vanishing as an individual in 
the One.” For although it is on record that this has been 
accomplished by the aid simply of devotional and ascetic 
exercises, yet a shorter course is by the hypnotic help of 
a teacher.* To the Sheikh the novice yields complete and 
implicit obedience, placing himself in his power, as the 
Moslem phrase has it, “as a corpse in the hands of the 
fisher*” Jesuit authority could go no further. 

The highly psychical nature of such a method is easily 
■ here riightly adapted Ure words of Profmtr Macdonald: “Beligious Atti- 
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apparent. Much depends on the temperament of the 
disciple, and on the magnetic or hypnotic, personal power 
of the Sheikh. Again, the desired “knowledge of God,” 
and “union with” Him, as understood by the mystics of 
Islam, becomes, as we shall see, in the last analysis a sort 
of mental achievement, and the achievement, moreover, 
o? a mind rendered morbid by hypnotic influence, and 
often severe asceticism. 

And yet, as against ail this, we must set the com- 
pfirative purity of life of some Sufis, and the noble and 
bSautiful teaching contained in much of their literature. 
The whole subject forms a perplexing but fascinating 
study, and it is the more difl&cult because the views of 
the various schools of Sufi thought differ on certain 
matters among themselves. 

Having passed the gate of Repentance, the novice 
enters upon that “Path” whose goal, as Al-Ghazali indi- 
cates, is “the being lost in God.”* At the direction of 
his Sheikh, he now undergoes a course of ascetic disci- 
pline, the immediate object of which is the mortification 
of the lower self or “nafs.” 

This word, “nafs,” literally translated “soul,” in reality 
corresponds very much to our “flesh,” in the evil sense 
in which it is often used in the New Testament, e.g., “ye 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh.” Mortification of 
the nafs, it is said, is the chief work of devotion, and 
again, one of the Sheikhs has declared, that “self -mortifi- 
cation, practised with the aid of God, is the direct cause 
of union with God.”t 

“Mortification consists in the breaking of pride, the 
resisting of the passions, and the recognition, through 
suffering, of the vileness of the original nature.” The 
surrender of the will to God, and mental concentration 
upon Him, will, it is supposed, not only extinguish these 
evil qualities, but will also replace them by their oppo- 
sites, i.e., humility, purity, and self-knowledge. This 
“surrender of the wiU,” however, like many other theo- 
logical terms, conveys a very different meaning to that 

^“CoBfessions of Al-GliazaK,” p. 48* 

t^Kasbf Al-Malijnb; 
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It will be observed, that a certain state of mind is bere 
deliberately cultivated as the condition of receiving tbe 
revelation of God. This is the state known as “ ecstasy,” 
and to induce it is of the highest importance to the Sufi, 
wjio believes it to be the only means “whereby man can 
communicate with God and be united with Him.” Music, 
dancing and singing are also used to bring it about. 
Mr. E. W. Lane, in his “Modem Egyptians,” thus 
describes the performance of a concerted dhikr: 

“Sometimes standing in the form of a circular or an 
oblong ring, or in two rows, facing each other, and some- 
times sitting, they exclaim, or chant, ‘La ilaha iila-lldh’ 
(There is no deity but God), or ‘Allah, Allah, Allah!’ or 
repeat other invocations, etc. : over and over again, until 
their strength is almost exhausted, accompanying their 
ejaculations or chants with a motion of the head, or of 
the whole body, or of the arms. From long habit they 
are able to continue these exercises for a surprising length 
of time without intermission. They are often accom- 
panied, at intervals, by one or more players upon a kind 
of flute called ‘nay,’ or a double reed-pipe, called ‘arghool,’ 
or by persons singing religious odes; and some darweeshes 
use a little drum, called ‘baz,’ or a tambourine, during 
their zikrs; some, also, perform a peculiar dance.”* 
Jalal-ud-din Rumi, the thirteenth century Persian poet, 
was the founder of the order of Maulavis, or “dancing 
dervishes.” 

The ecstasy, or rapture, produced by these or other 
means, is regarded as the outward sign of the much- 
desired “passing-away ” (fana) from the phenomenal self. 
Its attainment marks the completion of the early stage, 
the “Path.” The novice now, at the institution of the 
Sheikh, dons for the first time the patched frock (mu- 
raqqa’a) of his profession, , ^ 

But what, exactly, is this ecstasy? “It is a state of 
trance, and in its highest stage, is characterised by cessa- 
tion of aU conscious thought. It is often accompanied by 
loss of sensation.” By means of ecstasy, it is said, “the 
soul is morally transformed through the extinction of its)) 

Egyptiaans,” pp. aSO-n 
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passions and desires; the mind is abstracted and con- 
centrated upon God; and the mystic becomes rapt in the 
contemplation of the Divine essence.” 

This being so, it follows that ecstasy is a sufficient sub- 
stitute for the ascetic discipline and mental recollection 
which we have described, supposing of course, that it 
can be obtained without the assistance of the latter. And 
many a one could bear witness to the power of music 
alone, to 

“Dissolve him into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before his eyes.” 

In Siffism, it is too true that a man may have the repu- 
tation of knowing God and being in union with Him, not 
on the ground of moral qualifications, but upon that of 
ecstasy alone; which, far from involving a high ipthical 
standard, is a psychical state often bordering on degen- 
emcy of mind. Indeed, actual idiots, if they exhibit the 
signs of religious ecstasy, are commonly accounted 
“saints” in Islam. 

“Molla-Shah was a celebrated Sheikh of India, born in 
1584. He had a disciple named Tawakkul Beg, whose 
experiences, as related by himself, throw much light on 
the sort of hypnotic methods adopted by some Sufis in 
the initiation of their pupils. Says Professor Macdonald,* 
Molla-Shah, himself, according to this account, had 
reached his own unveiling by such exercises {i.e., devo- 
tional and ascetic), and without the hypnotic help of a 
teacher. But for his own pupils, he had discovered a 
simpler and shorter course, in which he used his will and 
personality to open, as the phrase is, the knot of their 
hearts. . . . He thus describes his initiation: ‘I 

passed all that night without being able to close an eye, 
and set myself to recite the ll£th chapter of the Koran 
100,000 times, which I accomplished in some days. It 
is well-known that the Great Name of God is contained 
m that chapter, and that whoever reads it 100,000 times 
accomplishment of aU his desires. So I 
“lister would grant me his aflee- 
^ finished' reciting , . . 
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when the heart of the master was filled with sympathy 
with me, and he gave orders . . . to conduct me, 

the following night, into his presence. During that entire 
.night he concentrated his mind upon me, while I directed 
my. thought toward my own heart; but the knot of my 
heart did not open. So three nights passed, during which 
he*made me the object of his spiritual attention, without 
any effect being felt. On the fourth night, Molla-Shah 
• said, “This night, Molla-Senghin and Salih Beg, who are 
both very open to ecstatic emotion, will direct all their 
mind on the neophyte.” They obeyed this order, while 
I remained sitting, the whole night, with my face turned 
toward Mecca, concentrating, at the same time, all my 
mental faculties upon my own heart. Toward the dawn, 
some little light and clearness showed themselves in my 
heart. . . . After the morning prayers, I went 

. . . to the master . . . he made me sit before 

him, my senses being as though intoxicated, and ordered 
me to reproduce his own image within myself; and after 
having bandaged my eyes, he asked me to concentrate all 
my mental faculties on my heart. I obeyed, and in an 
instant, by the divine favour and by the spiritual assist- 
ance of the Sheikh, my heart opened. . , . I said to 

the master, “This cell, where I am seated before you — I 
see a faithful reproduction of it before me, and it appears 
to me as though another Tawakkul Beg were seated 
before another Molla-Shah.” . . . After these things, 

I saw . . . a dazzling figure (which said) “My name 
is* Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani. . . . I have already granted 
to thee my spiritual assistance; it is by it that the knots of 
thy heart have been opened.” . ^ . Molla-Shah then 

said to me, “The spiritual world has been shown to thee 
in all its beauty. Remain, then, seated, effacing thyself 
entirely in the marvels of that unknown world.” I 'con- 
formed exactly to the directions of my master; and from 
day to day the spiritual world was opened further before 
me. The day following, I saw the figures of the Prophet 
and his principal companions, and of legions of angels 
and of Saints pass before my inner sight.) Three months 
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went by . . . then all these images disappeared. 

During all this time the master did not cease to explain 
to me the doctrine of union with God, but he was not 
willing to show me the absolute reality. It was not until 
after a year that the science of the absolute reality with 
regard to the conception of my own proper existence 
reached me. The following verses were revealed, in that 
moment, to my heart, whence they passed to my lips 
unconsciously: “I knew not that this perishable carcass 
was nought but water and clay, I did not recognise either 
the faculties of the heart, or of the soul, or of the body: 
Unhappy am I that without Thee, so much of my life 
has passed. Thou wast I, and I knew it not.’ ” 

The hypnotic aspect of initiation is here seen with 
striking clearness; and the passage is also useful as show- 
ing the transition (apparently) from the “Path” to the 
“Gnosis,” which is the next great stage in the spiritual 
journey, and whose starting-point is al-fana, the passing- 
away or losing oneself in God. 

This gnosis, or ma’rifat, is characterised by contempla- 
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pared with that “light of the knowledge of the glory of 
God in the face of Jesus the Messiah!” 

What the contemplative really sees, or thinks he sees, 
•is well shown by Tawakkul Beg in the passage quoted 
above. The “inner vision” of the Sheikh which the 
novice perceives, is, it appears, the first of a series which 
in time disappear, and are succeeded by yet more august 
experiences. The progress of contemplation has been 
thus described: “Illumination. This gradually increases 
. in .splendour; then comes contemplation of the Divine 
attlibutes, and at last, when consciousness is gone, tran- 


substantiation (tajawhara) in the radiance of the Divine 
essence.” 

“I, all in all becoming, now clear see God in all.” 

We need not try to get a definite report of these experi- 
ences. “Contemplation,” says Al-Hujwiri discreetly, “is 
an attribute of the heart, and cannot be expressed by the 
tongue except metaphorically.” * Still less, perhaps, 
need we hope to follow the Sufi who has entered on the 
third stage of the spiritual journey, “the Truth,” a phase 
which probably corresponds to that known to Christian 
mystics as the “unitive life.” “Contemplation in the 
degree of love is perfect unity, and any outward expres- 
sion in unity is otherness” (the horror of the Sufi, as 
polytheism is the horror of the ordinary Moslem). 

“I desired my Beloved, but when I saw Him, 

I was dumbfounded and possessed neither tongue nor eye.” 

And again, 

**What I experience, I shah not try to say, 

Call me happy, but ask me no more.” 

So we are thrown back on poetry; and I sometimes 
think, that what we need for the Moslem mystics is a 
more poetical presentation of Christianity. WTiat wells 
of pure poetry we have in the Bible. What an influence 
is exercised by poetry in the East. How, in the “Arabian 
Nights,” the practical course of life is altered by an apt 
quotation from the poets: 

“I will pay no regard to thy counsel, but I will rather • 
attend to the saying of the poet.” v( T ^ 

AI-Mahjub ” pp. 329-SO. ^ 


or 
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“she recited these couplets.” . . . Then wonderful 

things happen. 

Mr. L. Cranmer-Byng states, that “to-day, throughout 
Mohammedan and Farsi India and in Persia, these three 
books are taught in the schools: the Pand Nameh,* or 
Book of Counsel, the Gulistan, or Bose Garden, the Bos- 
tan, or Garden of Perfume”;* all being the works of Sa’di, 
the thirteenth century Persian Sufi poet. Sufism is a 
religion of poetry, while recitations of the Koran, and 
songs in praise of the Prophet, are, one might almost say, 
the life and soul of popular Islam. 

I would not leave the subject of the higher experiences 
of Sufism, without giving the following beautiful passages 
from “Kashf al-Mahjub,” concerning prayer and the 
Divine love: — 

“The Apostle said, ‘In prayer lies my delight,’ because 
prayer is a source of joy to the steadfast . . . the 

Apostle was brought nigh unto God on the night of the 
Ascension. . . . When he returned to this world", he 

used to say as often as he felt a longing for that exalted 
station ‘0 Bilal, comfort us by the call to prayer!’ Thus 
to him every time of prayer was an Ascension and a new 
nearness to God.”t 

“God’s love of man is His good will towards Him and 
His having mercy on him. . . . Man’s love towards 

God is a quality which manifests itself in the heart of the 
pious believer, in the form of veneration and magnifica- 
tion, so that he seeks to satisfy his Beloved and becomes 
impatient and restless in his desire for vision of Him, and 
cannot rest with anyone except Him, and grows familiar 
with the remembrance (dhikr) of Him, and abjures the 
remembrance of everything besides. . . . The lovers 

of God are those who devote themselves to death in near- 
ness to Him, . . . and the truest lovers are they 

who would fain die thus, and are overpowered, because 
n., phenomenal being has no means of approaching the 
liesnM save through the omnipotence of the Eternal. He 

of Sa’di, p. IS. “Wisdom of the East” Series. 

, ' , 
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who knows what is real love feels no more difficulties, and 
all his doubts depart.” * 

The Divine love is freely expressed by the Sufi poets in 
the terms of human love. This erotic language often 
beQomes extravagant, and it is at times impossible to tell 
whether a literal or a mystical meaning is intended. For 
th'S imagery of love in the expression of the Divine rela- 
tionship with man, we have of course the highest authority 
in the Bible, but there it has been spiritualised, sanctified, 
and guarded, and turned to the most sacred uses. On 
the human side, we may remark, that the difference be- 
tween the Bible treatment of this imagery, and that, say, 
of some of the Persian poets, was due to the much higher 
ideal of womanhood under Judaism and Christianity. To 
speak of the relationship between God and man in terms 
of ordinary Moslem love and marriage, is to degrade the 
name of God. On the other hand, to speak in terms of 
the highest Christian union, is to use a symbolism, which, 
however inadequate, has nothing irreverent about it, as 
our Lord Himself has shown; and it seems to the present 
writer, that the winning of the Moslem mystics, to which 
this symbolism means so much, may be intimately con- 
nected with the elevation of Moslem womanhood in 
Christ. It is extremely suggestive, that one of the very 
first mystics of Islam of whom any record exists, was a 
devout woman.f 

The question now is, ought we not to approach the 
Moslems more on the mystical side than has been done 
hitherto.? There would seem to be a much greater affinity 
between Christianity and Sufism than between Christian- 
ity and orthodox Islam. We have heard of the under- 
ground rivers of the Sahara, and of the “secret of the 
desert,” that mysterious knowledge possessed by certain 
of the Bedouin as to how and where to tap the hidden 
supply of living water. If Islam is the desert, I think it 
is the Moslem mystic who possesses the secret of digging 
down below its hard surface and finding, be it only a 

***KasM p. \ 

fRabia, a native of Mesopotamia in the seventh century, of whom the poet Attar 
is related to have said, ‘‘This is not a woman, but a man, absorbed as she is in the love 
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few precious drops of that Divine truth which flows 
beneath all religions, but which only in Christ wells up 
and overflows, “a spring of living water, springing up 
unto everlasting life.” 

Perhaps the last word should be poetry. As far as I 
know, we do not possess in Christendom any great relig- 
ious poem to correspond to the “Masnavi” or Che 
“Diwan” of Jalal-ud-din Rumi. In his ecstatic verse, 
we seem to breathe again the spirit of the Psalmist, “ God 
my exceeding joy.” 

‘‘My soul sends up to heaven each night the cry of love! 

God’s starry beauty draws with might the cry of love! 

Bright sun and moon each morn dance in my heart at dawn, 

And waking me at daylight, excite the cry of love! 

On every meadow glancing, I see God’s sunbeams play, 

And all creation’s wonders excite the cry of love! 


I, all in all becoming, now clear see God in all. 

And up from Union yearning, takes flight the cry of love!”* 

I think we may well pray that God will raise up a 
Christian mystic poet from the ranks of Islam: one who 
shall be able to call, unto Christ, his fellows with a call 
like this: 

“O honoured guest in love’s high feast, 0 bird of the angel-sphere, 

’Tis cause to weep, if thou wilt keep thy habitation here! 

A voice at mom to thee is borne — God whispers to the soul — 

‘If on the way the dust thou lay, thou soon wilt gain the goal.’ 

The way be thine toward the shrine! and lo, in bush and briar. 

The many slain by love and pain in flower of young desire, 

Who on the track fell wounded back, and saw not, ere the end, 

A ray of bliss, a touch, a kiss, a token of the Friend !”t 

(Miss) Pleasant Hijrst. 

Dnmaness, County Down. 


*“I>iwam” Trans.: E. A, Nicholson. 

fJalal-ud-din Eumi: *‘Diwan.” Trans.: E. A. Nicholson, 
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JxJDGiNG from the number of books on Mysticism pub- 
lished during the past few years, it is evident that there 
is a growing interest in the subject amongst western 
peppies. The writings of recognised mystics, which have 
loifg lain neglected in musty libraries, are being brought 
into light, and presented in readable form by men and 
women who believe they contain a real remedy for the 
philosophical and theological unrest of to-day. This 
interest in mysticism is an indication of a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction with the materialism of the age: and may be 
the means of leading us into a clearer vision. 

It is curious to notice that the East — Thorne of all 
mysticism — is to-day playing a part in the general move- 
ment; and readers of The Moslem World will be inter- 
ested to know that during the past four or five years an 
order of Sufis — or Moslem mystics, has been brought into 
existence in England, France, Russia, and America. 

As is well known, the Indian conceptions of Islam are 
far in advance of those prevailing in the rapidly disinte- 
grating Ottoman Empire. This may be due to the deeply 
philosophical and mystical bent of the Indian mind, 
which has led to the development of many Moslem sects 
whose progressive interpretations are unacceptable to the 
orthodox. Many Indian Moslems have accepted the 
teaching of the Persian Sufis, whose mysticism has now 
been planted in the West: whether it is vigorous enough 
to survive the materialistic and progressive tendencies to 
which it will be subjected remains to be seen. It is cer- 
tainly of interest to students of Islam to know of its 
origin and progress up to the present. 

Philosophy and Mysticism invariably tend to abolish 
religious distinctions: and the modern form- of Sufism 
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Kaaba stone; 

Martyr’s bone; 
heart can tolerate 
of Love alone,” 

'ards Islanij he regards all religions 

considers all prophets and 
iuals, but as the one ®m- 
ousness, or the manifesta- 
earth for the 


”A churcli, a Temple, or a 
Knran, or Bible, or a 
All these, and more, my 
Since my religion is 

In spite of his bias tow 
as being aspects of Truth, he 
sages, not as numerous indn 
bodiment of God’s pure cons 
tion of Divine Wisdom— appearing on 
awakening of man from his sleep of ignorance. . • • 

“Sufis have no prejudice towards any prophets ^nd 
masters, they look upon aU as Divine Wisdom itsdf 
appearing under different names 

them with all adoration, as the lover loves his beloved 
in all her different garments, and throughout all ttie 

stages of her life. . . . Sufis recognise, and offer devo- 
tion . . . to . . • Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and 

Mnbammed” (so do all orthodox Moslems). “Moham- 
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answer, ‘You speak rightly.’ And if a Christian should 
declare that Christ is the Highest of All, I would reply 
‘Undoubtedly.’” The Sufi cannot thei’efore be drawn 
•into useless controversy: and Rumi says truly: “The 
Sufis take the meat, leaving the bones for others to fight 

,;:Over!’’:C : ; 

Dufism, in its modern guise, makes a subtle appeal to 
those {esthetic souls whose mental conceit forbids the 

* acceptance of Christian faith. Its attractiveness may be 
understood from a definition which seems to be used as 
a motto, and which appears on the title page of all books 
published by the order, it declares that “Sufism is the 
religious philosophy of Love, Harmony, and Beauty.” 
One writer condemns Christianity because it discounte- 
nances reverence for the beautiful and therefore tends to 
stultify the aesthetic sense! It is difficult to believe that 
those who have professed to accept Sufism as a means of 
Salvation and who have been initiated into its mysteries, 
reaUy understand the absolute self-effacement this doc- 
trine involves. Mr. Bjerregard writes: “A poor Dervish 
whose dirty rags have no commercial value, may at times 
demonstrate beauty which no academician can rival by 
pen, or brush, or even interpret,” and one wonders what 
his aesthetic readers of the Western Sufi order would think 
of their dirty, often verminous brother dervishes of the 
East! I am afraid their appearance would shock the 
aesthetic tastes of the cultured Western in spite of the 
boasted tie of mystical relationship. 

The new movement, so far as England is concerned, 
seems to have found acceptance among ladies of suffra- 
gette tendencies. Inayat Khan in his confessions tells 
with refreshing candour of his reception by these ladies. 
He speaks of a vision he has of a new era for woman, and 
writes so earnestly that one feels it a great pity that he 
should have left his native land, where his energy might 
uplift the women of India whose lives are unspeakably 
sad. Many of his Western lady friends he has recognised 
as being worthy of initiation as Sufis, and they see:m to 
have developed into ardent devotees of his teaching. 

< nrn -1. . _ *.1 ^ i-*”’ > ' '1 , ‘ 


They also put facilities in his way for propagandist work: 
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for a Sufi publishing society has been formed and is re- 
sponsible for the publication of several interesting Sufi 
books, and of a quarterly magazine edited by Inayat 
Khan who has apparently a splendid command of English. 

A brief consideration of some of the books will conwey 
a good idea of the significance of the movement: 

‘"The Confessions of Inayat Khan” is a small book 
modelled on the lines of the famous confessions of Al- 
Ghazali. The writer tells how he became dissatisfied with 
prayer to a God of whom he knew nothing, and of whose 
existence he had had no experience. He received some 
enlightenment through the exposition of a text from the 
Koran: and then realised the worthlessness of his reputa- 
tion as a court musician. He began to study the various 
great religious systems of the world with the object of 
gaining the assurance of salvation, and was eventually 
brought into contact with the Sufis. At first he was 
amused at some of their practices: but one day was con- 
vinced tha,t they held the secret for which he was seeking. 
The experience he had was in some points similar to the 
conversion of a sinful man from the error of his ways, to 
the life of holiness in the religion of Jesus Christ. He 
began to study the mystical doctrines of Sufism, and was 
initiated into one of the five Indian orders: being placed 
under the tuition of a spiritual guide (Murshid) for whom 
he developed an extraordinary regard. So intense was his 
devotion that when the Murshid died and urged his pupil 
to go into the West to propagate the faith of the Sufis he 
felt that the call was of God. And went to America in 
1910 on a tour which was to include Europe. He suc- 
ceeded in planting his Sufi order in San Francisco, London, 
Pans, and was in Russia when war broke out. 

After his initiation into the Sufi order, he went for a 
year’s instruction in the “mysticism of sound” under a 
noted herimt Sufi, and lus passion for music became 
intensified by the knowledge gained. He goes so far as 
that music Ts.^n essential way of salvation, main- 
lippg Lhat the ancient Sufis recognised its mystical 
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'*r- interesting, he believes that these individuals have made 

such progress in the way of salvation that they are 
“absolutely unconscious of the external needs of life 
. they are fed and covered by others. Their 
^ negligence of the physical self, and their irresponsibility 
to^the world, show at first sight that they are insane 
. . . but by their miraculous powers . . . they 

^ are distinguished as ‘majdUbs: ” He says, “I once saw 
a majdub. ... In order to make sure of his ‘maj- 
_ dubiat, I asked him whether he was a thief. He I’eplied, 
‘Yes,’ which conveyed to me that all good and bad attri- 
butes, as well as all names and forms, were considered his 
own by him, and that he was thus raised beyond good 
and evil, as well as the praise and blame of the world.” 

The aims of his mission to the West may be summed 
up as follows: 

1. To establish human brotherhood. 

2. To spread the wisdom of the Sufis. 

3. * To attain that perfection wherein mysticism is no 
longer a mystery. 

4. To harmonise the East and West in music. 

5. To produce Sufic literature. 

His views on Moi’ality, Devotion, Philosophy, and 
Mysticism are set forth in six small pages! 

“A Sufi Message of Spiritual Liberty,” by the same 
writer, is “an introduction to Sufism” and is a series of 
brief doctrinal paragraphs. “Allah” is declared to be the 
sum total of all personalities, having two aspects, the 

supreme, as “Known” he is Mohammed. 

Joy and Peace are to be attained through realisation of 
Allah by the worship of nature and its source. “Truth 
is the basis of all religions and beliefs, and has always 
been covered with two garments— a turban on the head, 
and a robe over the body. The turban is made of mystery 
known as mysticism, and the robe is made of morality 
which is called religion!” “Ideal Perfection, termed by 
the Sufis ‘Bahaf is identical with Naf at in islam. Nirvana 
^ in Buddhism, Muhti -m Hinduism, and Salvation in : 

f Christianity. It is the original state ^ Ato which e]s“r^^ 
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being will eventually achieve. The three ways by which 
this goal is reached are firstly by Ignorance, secondly by 
Devotion, thirdly by Wisdom.” 

“Wisdom is consciousness in its pure essence,” its. 
attributes which belong especially to prophets are fore- 
sight, inspiration, intuition, clairvoyance, and clairau- 
dience ! * 

“Sufism,” the writer declares, “has existed from, the 
beginning of time, it is found in all religions. The prophet 
Mohammed founded a mystic order called the ‘Sahaba- 
e-Safa’ (knights of purity) and it is from this word ‘Safa’ 
that the name Sufi is derived.” The spiritual bond that 
unites all Sufis is a miraculous force of Divine Illumina- 
tion, which flows as it were like the mysterious electric 
fluid around a circuit illuminating the many globes as it 
passes. “Sufism is neither a religion nor a philosophy; 
neither Theism nor Atheism; it stands between the two 
and fills the gap. . . . The idea that it sprang from 

Islam or from any other religion is not necessarily true; 
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three designations. The third class is said to be “ Virgin 
in soul, who considers man as God. She can only give 
birth to a Divine child.” This, with the following view, 
will perhaps enable us to estimate the real value of this 
modern form of Sufism. ‘‘Polygamy may he natural to 
mqfi, and monogamy to the female . . . but monog- 

amy is the ideal life.” This statement is hardly in accord 
, with the professed idealistic views of womanhood which 
we have noticed. A good test for any system of religion 
. or ethics is to analyse their attitude towards women — 
Christianity in all its mystical aspects is dignified by its 
regard for woman — but almost all other religions fail in 
this respect. 

“Sufism,” by C. H. A. Bjerregaard, is a mystical expo- 
sition of the “Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” containing 
an interesting appreciation of Sufism, with a criticism of 
Fitzgerald’s views and translations of the famous verses. 

The “Diwan of Inayat Khan,” and “Songs of India,” 
are collections of beautiful verse — some of it testifying to 
Inayat Khan’s poetical ability. 

A movement such as this can never become popular. 
Its appeal must of necessity be confined to members of 
society who have intelligence and leisure enough to revel 
in its subtleties. The writer’s impression is that the 
movement tends rather to sensualism than to mysticism, 
because it seeks to gratify aesthetic taste rather than 
spiritual aspiration. Christian mysticism seeks not to 
satisfy aesthetic craving: but finds its satisfaction in a 
spiritual contemplation of holy relationship which involves 
a purifying process before ever the pilgrim can enjoy its 
issues. It is based upon practical morality. 

Havre, France. 
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In the poems of the Syrian Abu Tammam it is written: 
“the sword is more eloquent than the pen.” Of the 
truth of this text the events of the last eighteen months* 
have furnished powerful evidence; diplomacy, however 
skilful, has played a very secondary r6le as compared 
with that of armed force; persuasion of neutrals has been 
accomplished by the display of might, by victories and by 
energy. The Turks were forced into an alliance with the 
powers of Central Europe by two warships which had 
been vainly pursued by British vessels; notwithstanding 
the fact that from this alliance they had nothing what- 
ever to gain, but everything to lose; and since that fatal 
step they have merely sustained losses, with no prospect 
of compensation, whatever may be the ultimate result. 
They have indeed helped the Germans; but the Germans 
are not in the least likely to help them, even if the losses, 
material and moral, which the Ottoman Empire has sus- 
tained were capable of reparation. And if it be a sign 
of skilful diplomacy to gain a great deal giving nothing in 
return, German diplomacy must in this case be considered 
highly successful. 

This was not always the course of affairs between the 
two nations. Until the proclamation of the Ottoman 
Constitution, the Turks in their negotiations with foreign 
powers exhibited remarkable astuteness. Compliments 
to their ability are paid by our great historian of the Cri- 
mean War; the policy of Napoleon III with that of Nicolas 
I produced a situation of the greatest difficulty, yet the 
Turks were well able to handle it; and all who have taken 
any interest in the more recent history of the Eastern 
M© like^^^^ to have a just respect for the craft of 
astute if unscrupulous ruler 

the BiBna^hain Historical Society, Jan. 28, 1916. 
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would have seen that by the great European War Turkey 
should lose nothing and gain everything. 

The relations between Prussia and Turkey are of 
scarcely two centuries’ standing. There were some in- 
sigpificant dealings between Frederick William I and 
the Porte, chiefly relating to the procuring of tali recruits, 
'fCho, as is well known, constituted the chief passion of 
this sovereign; the more serious dealings commenced when 
Frederick the Great had made his name in Europe. 
These relations culminated in an alliance between the 
two powers in the year 1790. During that period, viz., 
between the commercial treaty of 1761 and the alliance 
of 1790, Turkey looked to Germany for guidance and 
hoped for help. The diplomatic correspondence between 
the German ministers and their sovereigns and chiefs at 
home forms the basis of the Ottoman History of Zinkeisen 
who was privileged to go through the whole of it, and has 
published some of it in extenso, while in other cases he has 
given summaries. His work can be supplemented to a 
certain extent from the official Ottoman Chronicles and 
from the observations of other political agents of the time. 

The relations between the two powers went through a 
curious transformation during this period. At its com- 
mencement it is the Prussian Xing who is anxious if 
possible to establish an offensive and defensive alliance 
with Turkey, and finds Turkey shy; at its close it is 
Turkey which is trying its hardest to force the Prussians 
into an offensive and defensive alliance, and finds Prussia 
shy; and though this alliance is nominally concluded, 
Turkey obtains nothing from it. 

The first occasion whereon the value of Prussian friend- 
ship to Turkey might have shown itself was in the war 
between the latter and Russia which broke out in the 
year 1768 owing to the occupation of Poland by Russian 
troops. The Russians having scored considerable suc- 
cesses by both land and sea, fear of Slav aggression caused 
'ain 


and their ambassadors in Constantinople succeeded in 
persuading the Porte to commit the business of mediation 
entirely to these two powers, whp it Fas hoped would 




i. jie terms oi tins peace ieit the relations between Russia 
and Turkey exceedingly strained, and the Empress almost 
immediately conceived the idea of driving the Turks for- 
ever out of Europe and re-establishing the Byzantine 
empire. Turkey besought the assistance of the 
of Prussia in inducing the Empress to relax some of the 
harsher stipulations of the treaty; Frederick, having 
received a counter-appeal from Catherine, instructed his 
ambassador in Constantinople to inform the Porte that the 
treaty must be faithfully observed. The efforts of the 
ambassador were therefore wholly directed towards the 
execution of the Russian demands, and appear to have 
been of some value in tMs direction. 

In 1774, Frederick the Great wished to withdraw his 
^ent from Constantinople in order to save the small sum 
aMottedto this minister, but was persuaded by the Rus- 

which s^ms to indicate that 
that there was much to 
from endeavouring to influence the foreign 
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policy of the Porte; and indeed the Empress evidently 
hoped to make the King act more or less as her instrument 
in enforcing her will on Turkey. The fact that Frederick 
. was unwilling to do this appears to have led the Empi-ess 
ere, long to abandon the Prussian alliance for that with 
Austria, which she was at this time scheming. Still his 
agent, Herr von Gaffron, was finally instructed to bring 
pressure to bear on the Porte to fulfill the terms of the 
treaty of Kuchuk Kainarje and relieve the strain of the 
relations with Russia. One of Herr von Gaffron’s des- 
patches contains an account of a four hours’ interview 
between him and the Turkish cabinet, wherein the Turks 
began with loud eulogies of Frederick, but ended by de- 
manding what proof he had ever given of the friendly 
disposition which he professed. To this demand no an- 
swer could be given; and ere the end of the year Frederick 
set an example which his present successor professed 
at one time to have followed, though the statement was 
j . received with some scepticism. There being a prospect of 

/ war breaking out again between Turkey and Russia on 

^ • the subject of the Grim Tartars, Frederick supplied the 

Empress with a plan of campaign, and even promised to 
pay in advance the subsidies which the treaty between the 
two powers imposed. His purpose was to secure, if 
possible, Russian aid against Austria in the event of a war 
breaking out with the latter power on the subject of the 
Bavarian succession. It appears that the Foreign Office 
in Constantinople was well aware of these moves, and 
placed no confidence whatever in the professions of 
Frederick. On the occasion of a further offer on his part 
in the spring of 1778 to mediate between Turkey and 
Russia, the Turkish minister objected that the necessary 
correspondence between Berlin and St. Petersburg would 
take four months, and the Porte could not afford to 
wait so long. Ultimately j in August 1778, the media- 
tion of France was accepted, resulting in the convention 
of Ainali Kawak, whereby the provisions of the treaty of > 
Kuchuk Kainarje wbre readjusted. The statement of 
Carlyle, that Frederick, by his industries arid world 
diplomacies, had got the’ Turks, #ho had been giving 
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trouble, compelled into peace again, has some truth, but 
very little.* It is interesting to find that the demand of 
the Russians for the erection of a Greek Church in Pera 
was resisted by the Christians resident in Pera, to whom 
the protectorate of Russia over the Greek Christians 
resident in the Ottoman Empire did not at that time ap- 
peal, and the nineteenth century showed that this claim 
was destined to lead to serious trouble. 

The diplomacy of the European powers resembles the 
moving of pieces on a chess-board; any move affects the 
positions of all the pieces. The action of France in ar- 
ranging for the preservation of peace between Russia and 
Tm’key seemed to free the power of Russia to support 
Prussia against Austria; Austria then for the time was 
alienated from France. She was likely to avenge herself 
on Turkey. 

In July 1779, the Turkish foreign minster, Abd al- 
Razzak, who had taken a prominent part in securing the 
convention of Ainali Kawak, started the idea of a triple 
alliance between Turkey, Russia and Prussia; the two 
latter were, as has been seen, already allied, though the 
results had not been very conspicuous. The idea was at 
first eommimicated by a confidential agent of Abd al- 
Bazzak to the dragoman of the Prussian embassy; the 
explanation of this procedure being that any direct com- 
munication between the Turkish minister and the Prus- 
sian agent could not fail to give rise to surmises; that 
further any official communication would place the head 
of the minister in danger from the Sultan in the event of 
the suggestion failing to succeed; while the idea of ap- 
proaching the Prussian agent on the subject before any 
communication had been made to the Russians whom the 
project equally involved, was based on the belief that the 
Prussian Elng would not be deterred from entering into 
alliance with Turkey by any of those religious prejudices 
which might affect the politics of the Russian Empress. 

‘ I ; Hetr voh Gaffron, the Prussian agent in Constantinople, 
-■ irmnediatdy communicated the project to his royal master 
; Bieihh,; wl^ his ministers to make out the 
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draft of a treaty of alliance which, however, was to be 
defensive only; in the event of any attack being made on 

of any of them, the other two 
• should come to its help either by the despatch of troops 
to,the spot or by effecting a diversion. Frederick the 
Great was very much in earnest about the scheme which 
file regarded as the only possible barrier that could be set 
in the way of Austrian aggression. The project was com- 
municated by the representative of Frederick in Peters- 
burg, Count Goerz, to the Russian foreign minister, Count 
Panin, who himself welcomed the idea, but presently 
found that the mere notion of an alliance with Turkey 
encountered the very greatest repugnance in the mind of 
his imperial mistress Catherine, who, indeed, having con- 
ceived it her mission in life to put an end to the Ottoman 
Empire in Europe, could scarcely be expected to entertain 
a scheme which would compel her to lend her forces for its 
perpetuation. Even an ingenious method which was 
suggested by Goerz, whereby instead of an outspoken 
alliance between the three powers, an article should be 
added to the alliance between Russia and Prussia, per- 
mitting the accession of other powers, was likewise sum- 
marily rejected by the Empress. 

Before the end of 1779, Abd al-Razzak, the original 
promoter of the scheme, had fallen out of favour in 
Constantinople, and been banished to Aidin; apparently 
on the one hand the Austrians had got wind of the transac- 
tion, and the internuntius of that power been entrusted 
with sums of money sufficient to influence the policy of 
the Grand Vizier. On the other hand, the voices of per- 
sons who were genuinely hostile to Russia, were making 
themselves felt. Ultimately Frederick the Great him- 
self abandoned the project as impracticable. It had, 
however, been highly favoured by the Prussian agent, von 
Gaffron, who continued to urge its advantages in his 
despatches to his master after the latter had realised the 
impossibility of arranging an alliance between three 
powers, when two of them were adverse to it. The im- 
mediate effect of the negotiations was to loosen the ties 
between Russia and Prussia, Frederick the Great: on the 
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one hand feeling vexed at the summary rejection of a plan 
by which he had set store, while on the other hand the 
Empress was wounded at the want of sympathy which the 
scheme evinced with her grandiose idea of freeing Europe 
from an Islamic power. 

In the year 1780 there occurred two of those interviews 
between potentates which in our time, too, seem to in- 
fluence the trend of politics so sti*ongly. The Emperor 
Joseph II of Austria arranged a visit to Mohilow in the 
Russian part of Poland, where he was met by the Em- 
press Catherine thence proceeding to Moscow and Peter'S- 
burg; while in September of the same year a visit was paid 
to Catherine at Petersburg by Frederick William, the 
nephew and afterwards the successor of Frederick the 
Great. The former visit was regarded by the diplomats 
of the time as a doubtful success, since they thought the 
Emperor had displayed his weak rather than his strong 
sides, and the private impressions which the Empress 
communicated in confidence were very different from the 
lofty eulogies which she bestowed on him in documents 
intended for the public eye; yet it appears that even the 
acute Frederick was mistaken in thinking that visit would 
remain without effect on European politics. For the rest 
of his life the Emperor Joseph II appears to have con- 
ducted a private correspondence with the Russian Em- 
press in a cipher known only to themselves, and, as will 
be seen, she was ultimately able to secure his co-operation 
in her schemes. For the visit of the Prussian prince pre- 
paration in the style characteristic of Prussian methods 
was now made; careful character sketches of the persons 
with whom the prince would be brought in contact were 
supplied, and his visit was represented to the Prussians as 
a great success, and favourably contrasting with that 
of the Austrian Emperor some months before. It would 
seem, however, that the Prussians were hoodwinked in this 
matter, also. 

of 1780 the minister of the Sultan in Con- 
to urge the Prussian agent to bring 
Ance the region of actuality, 
^|*4^t,was'%strttcted to assure the Turks that only 
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a certain amount of time was required for this; although 
the Ottoman cabinet had received hints that the plan of 
Catherine for the destruction of the Ottoman power and 
. the resuscitation of a Byzantine Empire under her infant 
grandson Constantine had been communicated by her to 
the Emperor Joseph on the occasion of their meeting, and 
fhat the co-operation of the latter had been secured. 

As 1780 came to an end, the news of the death of Maria 
Theresa, who had played a pacific rdle, brought fresh 
alarm to the Porte; and the new Grand Vizier did his 
utmost to induce Frederick the Great to conclude an 
alliance with Turkey, on the ground of their common in- 
terest in opposing Austrian schemes of aggrandisement. 
Frederick, unwilling to commit himself, urged on the 
Turkish minister the desirability of regularly studying the 
Prussian official gazette in order to obtain the most exact 
information about the state of politics in Europe in the 
light which the Prussian King wished to throw upon them. 
He had learned that a sort of Press Bureau had recently 
been established in Constantinople, in which the more 
important European journals were collected and trans- 
lated into Turkish. The King also sent to the Ottoman 
capital a plan for the reform of the army, which for the 
time the Ottoman ministers found it inexpedient to adopt. 
Still the kind of blind faith in Prussia which has come to 
the front so fatally in our time appears even then to have 
filled the minds of the leading Turkish statesmen; ac- 
cording to the Prussian agent their sole idea of foreign 
politics was to do what Frederick advised. 

In 1783 the aggressive attitude of Russia in the Crimea, 
and the fact that the Austrian Emperor had now been 
induced by the Empress to promise her his aid in her 
schemes, and indeed issue a joint note* to the Porte, led 
the latter to turn with more and more expectation towards 
Prussia in the hope of obtainipg an alliance. The sug- 
gestion was made by the Turkish foreign minister to the 
Prussian agent that, owing to the common fear of Austria, 
which now was more and more approaching Russia, the 
Prussian King should abandon his alliance with the latter 
and endeavour to form a triple alliance with Turkey and 
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France. The King’s reply to this project was that it was 
not in his power for the moment to do anything for Turkey 
but that the latter power might be sure that when the op- 
portunity arose he would not fail to avail himself of it. 

It certainly seemed as if Russia were bent on war with 
the Ottomans, since a series of demands were formulated 
which went far beyond the terms of either the peace or the 
convention, and to most of these the Ottoman cabinet 
tamely submitted at the advice of its supposed European 
friends, through fear of the united forces of Austria and 
Russia. In July of the same year, 1783, after formal 
occupation of the Crimea by the Russians and the en- 
forced abdication of the Khan whose claims the Empress 
had previously favoured, the announcement was made 
that an actual treaty had been concluded between Austria 
and Russia, mainly directed against the Porte; as this 
treaty had been arranged between the two sovereigns 
corresponding in their private cipher, it was called a treaty 
par billet doux. It was the opinion of Frederick that tliis 
alliance was aimed more against himself than against the 
Porte, and although the Russian foreign minister gave 
an assurance that it was contracted without prejudice to 
the alliance between Russia and Prussia, the former was 
asked how it was possible at once to be the ally of two 
powers whose interests were likely to clash. 

The diplomatic struggle which went on during this year 
1783 is complicated and hard to follow. It would appear 
that the principle of compensation, of which we have re- 
cently heard so much, was then applied by the Emperor 
of Austria to the new acquisitions of Russia; if the latter 
power was to be allowed aggrandisement at the expense 
of Turkey, Austria should also be allowed to take her 
slice; at one time this power suggested that in lieu of 
territory pecuniary compensation paid either by the 
Porte only, or by Russia and the Porte jointly might be 
accepted; but this shameless proposition seems to have 
bwn Virithdrawn. to through the influence of 

the British ambassador at Constantinople and it would 
through payineht of a sum of money to the head of 
war-party at jth^ capital by the Russian ambassador, 
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the Porte was induced to recognise the occupation of the 
Crimea by Russia; and on January 8, 1784, a treaty 
was signed giving Russia all she wanted, in such a form, 
•however, as to spare the feelings of the Porte; the former 
treaties and conventions were simply renewed, with omis- 
sion of the clauses therein which guaranteed the independ- 
ence of the Crimea. 


This diplomatic success on the part of Russia, however, 
meant the disgrace of the Prussian agent in Constan- 
tinople, who was charged with addressing a memoir to the 
TiH’kish cabinet wherein the latter was advised by the 
Prussian King to adopt a firm attitude in defence of Ot- 
toman rights against Russian aggression. The truth of 
this matter is hard to enucleate, since it is certain that 
Frederick would gladly have seen the Turks take this 
line, but was not himself willing to risk anything on their 
account. Still, after taking enormous pains to exculpate 
himself with Catherine, he determined on recalling his 
agent, Gaffron, who, whether guilty in this matter or not, 
had also through a piece of stupidity enabled the Austrian 
Foreign Office to get hold of the private cipher of the 
Prussians. When Gaffron retmued to Berlin he was in 
addition thrown into prison, partly owing to the accusa- 
tions of his successor, Diez, who further charged him with 
having been in the pay of the Russian ambassador in 
Constantinople. And indeed it appears to be true that 
Gaffron, owing to the inadequacy of the pay allowed him 
by Frederick, had been compelled to borrow money from 
his Russian colleague, a fact which did not prove cor- 
ruption, since the European diplomats in this city formed 
a sort of brotherhood, in spite of their having to work 
against each other. After the death of Frederick the 
case was reconsidered by the new King, Frederick William 
II, who caused the unfortunate diplomat to be released, 
and to be awarded a pension. 

His successor in the office of agent at the Turkish capital 
was an Orientahst, who had had no esq)erience of diplo- 
macy, and was at first unable to write diplomatic French 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy. The place was, 
however, advertised, and few per^ns , with: qualifications 
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were willing to exile themselves in the service of the Prus- 
sian King for an inadequate remuneration. 

Diez’s first report on the condition of the Ottoman Em- 
pire was to the effect that it was tottering, being 
thoroughly corrupt. Frederick the Great appears to hS'Ve 
regarded this description as exaggerated, and to have held 
that in the event of any imminent danger the Turks would 
be able to pull themselves together again. 

The instructions given t.. 
out any definite hopes of an 

Turkey, and even before the new chargS d’affaires 
first audience wi . „ — 


to Diez were to avoid holding 
alliance between Prussia and 

haddais 

ith the Sultan, owing to the appearance of 
trouble from the side of Austria, he had to answer the 
question what side Frederick would take in the event of a 
war between Austria and Turkey: to which he gave the 
diplomatic reply that he felt confident no such serious 
difference would arise between the two powers. Diez 
himself very soon arrived at the conclusion that Turkey 
was bound within ten years to be completely overthrown 
by Russia and urged on his royal master the danger which 
would result to Europe if this should come about. His 
assurances to Frederick that the Turks were devoted to 
the cause of Prussia failed to stand the test to which they 
were immediately put. Frederick desired a license for 
the establishment of a Prussian consulate in Jassy, but 
was unwilling to give any concession of actual value in 
return; and the agents of Russia and Austria as well as 
the representative of France vehemently opposed the 
demand for a consulate. So long as the authorisation 
of the Sultan was withheld, the Prussian who had under- 
taken the office of consul at this place could afford his 
compatriots no effective protection, whence those com- 
patriots declined to pay him any fees; and the Prussian 
Foreign Office also refused him a stipend. The authori- 
sation was ultimately granted in 1786 as a compliment 
to Friederich Wilheim II, who succeeded Frederick the 
tins year^ the Turks hoping thereby to advance a 
'$|||i'||i,thi^ pis®, Pf Securing the Prussian alliance, and at 
^;l■|^"|J|,fiP*^'limd'5p^!t0ucmg estrangement between the Rus- 
’%i|iti!i'>®d,tW' Prussians,. ^ 
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TURKISH DIPLOMACY IN THE 18 TH CENTURY 


Towards the end of the life of Frederick the Great 
his prime minister. Count Hertzberg, began to take the 
notion of an alliance with Turkey seriously, and in a private 
‘correspondence with Diez expressed his hopes of being 
able to realise some such project in the event of the death 
ol Frederick. The occurrence of this did not for the 
moment make much difference in the line taken by the 
, Prussian Foreign Office, though in order to give the words 
of Diez greater weight he was promoted from a charge 
. d’affaires to the rank of an extraordinary envoy. A pro- 
posal was made by the Turkish Foreign Office that a rep- 
resentative of the Sultan should be established in Berlin; 
Prussian economy was, however, against this, and Diez 
succeeded in inducing the Porte to abandon the idea. 

At the beginning of 1787 the new Turkish foreign 
minister pressed on Diez the desirability of concluding an 
alliance between the two powers and Diez himself thought 
that it would be possible to frame an alliance in such terms 
that Prussia could get substantial benefit without pledging 
herself to do anything in I’eturn; this view was not then 
shared at headquarters, and Diez received orders to tem- 
porise. Friederich Wilhelm II was at first exceedingly 
anxious to do nothing which could offend the Russian 
Empress, and even a proposal that Prussia should under- 
take conjomtly with France the task of mediating between 
Turkey and Russia on the subject of fresh differences that 
had arisen was rejected owing to the apprehension of 
difficulties with Russia. The urgent representations of 
Diez, who maintained that now was the opportunity for 
Prussia to play a leading part in European politics, fell on 
deaf ears. 

The opportunity of playing it in this particular way was 
soon lost. In August 1787, war broke out afresh between 
Turkey and Russia, commencing with the imprisonment 
of the Russian agent, Bulgakoff, in the Seven Towers, 
according to Turkish practice on these occasions, 
Austria was drawn into the struggle before the end of the 
year, when the Emperor ordered a surprise attack on 
Belgrade, which, however, failed completely.^^' Actual ' 
war between Austria and Turkey was declared i|i February, 
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1788, when the Emperor declared that he, too, was the 
avenger of Europe bent on freeing it from a barbarous race. 
Russia this time possessed a general of the first order in 
Suworoff, and the operations were in the main favourable 
to the allied empires. ■“ 

Diez had urged on the Ottoman foreign minister t|ie 
desirability of setting Bulgakoff free as a special favour to 
the Prussian King, which, however, was declined; mean- 
while Hertzberg came forward with — or rather communi- 
cated to Diez — his private plan for settling all troubles, 
and gaining something substantial for Prussia. The plan 
was that Turkey should hand over Moldavia and Walla- 
chia to Austria, the Crimea, Oczakow and Bessarabia to 
Russia, whereas the integrity of the rest of the Turkish 
Empire should be guaranteed by France and Prussia; the 
last power to receive as compensation a favourable com- 
mercial treaty and the guarantee of its Mediterranean 
shipping against the corsairs. Prussia, however, was 
to be sole mediator between Turkey and its enemies. 
This plan on the excellence of which Hertzberg prided him- 
self not a little was received somewhat coldly by Diez, 
who declared that the Porte would not accept such terms 
until defeat had rendered them unavoidable. It is notice- 
able with what difficulty diplomacy was conducted at 
this time, when in consequence of the war correspondence 
between Berlin and Constantinople had to go via Venice, 
and a letter took two months or more to reach its destina- 
tion. Hertzberg’s plan was, however, adopted by Fried- 
erich Wilhelm 11, who despatched a commissioner to 
Constantinople to arrange the matter with Diez; this 
person was a Lieut. Col. von Goetze, who took for some 
reason or other the pseudonym Schmitt. In the in- 
structions given these agents no secret is made of the 
fact that the King felt it his duty to utilize the present 
situation for the benefit of Prussia. The best thing for 
Prussia would be that the Turks should be induced to 
defend themselves manfully, and so protract the war; 
■if, however, they should be too decidedly beaten to per- 
ihit of this, theto tb^ '^BamisSioners should do their utmost 
to see that peace should be made exclusively through Prus- 
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sian mediation. Any demand which the Porte might 

an equivalent should be met 
excuse, as the King of Prussia did 
* not wish to meet the armed forces of the two empires 
combined. The King, however, was bent on securing 
^t further advantages for Prussia than those suggested 
in the first instructions issued by Hertzberg to Diez. 
, These were to be at the expense of Austria which was to 
return to Poland certain provinces appropriated in the 
, partition treaty of 1773 , while Poland was to hand over 
to ’Prussia Danzig, Thorn and certain other frontier dis- 
tricts to be specified later. The plan was to be kept 
secret until the Turks had lost all hope of maintauaiag their 
hold on Moldavia and Wallachia. 

Diez did not believe in the possibility of Prussia get- 
ting something very considerable for nothing in this style, 
and urged on his chiefs the desirability of attacking 
Austria, causing a revolt in Hungary, and ultimately 
appropriating such valuable portions of their neighbours’ 
territory as would render Prussia superior to them for all 
time and indeed make of it the first power in Europe. 
Meanwhile, in accordance with his instructions, he kept 
urging on the Ottoman cabinet the piopriety of consti- 
tuting the Prussian King sole mediator, as a way of 
securing the friendship of the most powerful prince in 
Europe, who gave laws to the whole continent. To this 
demand he could for a time get no answer; finally on 
February 9 , 1789 , a conference was held expressly for the 
purpose of dealing with this subject and a simultaneous de- 
mand was made that the Prussian officer should be allowed 
to proceed to the headquarters of the Ottoman armj^ The 
second demand was refused pointblank, and the Prussian 
envoy was told that the price of the first demand was 
the conclusion of a formal alliance between Prussia and 
Turkey. This alliance was, the Turkish foreign minister 
demanded, to ensure the restitution to Turkey of the 
Crimea, as well as of certain places seized by the Austrians 
during the present war; and was to include a guarantee 
that Great Britain, now an ally of Pras^inv should keep 
the straits of Gibraltar closed against Russian shibs of 
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war. This conference led to nothing; bnt when ^it was 

resumed} the Ottoman minister put forth as his first 
demand an immediate declaration of war on the part of 
Prussia against the two empires. This being declined, 
: possible to obtain anything more tham an 
g that Prussia should be offered the choice Qf 
mediator, a promise which w^as afterwards so 


it was not 
undertakinj 

acting as mediator, a promise wnicn was aiucxwaius su 
whittled down as to be unsubstantial. 

Count Hertzberg nevertheless insisted that Diez should 
do the impossible: compel the Turks to agree to m^ke 
peace only through Prussian mediation, while promising 
nothing on the part of Prussia as an equivalent for this 
privilege. The new Sultan Selim III, whose accession 
took place in 1789, made no difference in the situation 
as between Turkey and Prussia. This new and ener- 
getic ruler was prepared to bestow all sorts of favours 
on Prussia on the condition that Prussia entered into the 
war On the side of Turkey, but refused all concessions 
on any other terms. The campaign went badly for the 
Ottornans in the second half of 1789, and this fact rendered 
the Prussian prospect of acquisition at the expense of the 
belligerents less and less likely of realisation. The for- 
eign policy of the Porte was directed by one Rashid 
Efendi, who appears to have been too astute to be de- 
ceived by Diez; and Diez plotted to get him removed from 
oflace. The plot did not succeed, and ended in the chief 
supporter of Diez at the court being banished. Some 
probability having appeared that the Turks would make 
peace of their own initiative, Diez was at last authorised 
to offer the Porte a defensive and offensive alliance with 
Prussia, guaranteeing the former the possession of a cer- 
tain part of its territory. After long delays and hesita- 
tions the Ottoman minister professed his readiness to 
accept this proposal, into which, however, he introduced 
a clause whereby the Prussian King pledged himself to 
continue the war until the Crimea and all other territory 
which had been taiken from the Ottomans by Russia and 
Austria had been irecovered; and to declare war against 
Russia, and Austria not later than tlie spring of 1790. 
The first of these 'iterations went far beyond the terms 
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of the draft that had issued from the Prussian Foreign 
Office, while the second substituted what was clear and 
precise for what was vague. Diez, who had received the 
. sharpest rebukes from Berlin for his want of success, and ^ ^ 

was threatened with punishment if he continued to fail, 

^ consented to accept the terms now offered by the Turks; 

"^ut even so found the Ottomans procrastinating, and 
only by threatening to leave Constantinople did he get 
the contract signed on January SI. The contracting 
parties swore to keep the transaction wrapped in secrecy 
until the spring. 

Before this had been accomplished Hertzberg had 
already decided on the recall of Diez, though he wrote 
to this diplomat to declare that he was doing his utmost 
to prevent his recall. When the news reached Berlin that 
the Turks had induced the Prussian agent to commit his 
master to promises which went far beyond anything that 
had ever been contemplated, indignation against Diez 
rose high; not very justly, since the ambassador had 
been urged to come to terms with the Ottoman Foreign 
Office, and might well hold that the Prussian King was 
prepared to make some considerable sacrifice. Appar- 
ently, however, he had at the most expected to have to 
declare war on Austria and was unwilling to have the 
burden of fighting Russia also, although the alHance with 
the latter power had lapsed for some years. The news 
that Diez was to be recalled was spread abroad by his 
colleagues at Constantinople, and he found some difficulty 
in getting advances from the bankers for the sums, amoimt- 
ing to 150,000 piastres, which he had promised the Otto- 
man ministers for arranging the treaty. Diez left Con- 
stantinople in May, and reached Berlin in September. 

He was treated slightly better than his predecessor Saf- 
fron in that he was not actually imprisoned; he wa;S, 
however, neglected for many months, and had great 
difficulty in obtaining reimbursement of the expenses 
which he had incuri-ed. He obtained no further diplo- 
matic employment, in spite of the fact that Hertzberg : “ 
had promised him something of the kind, and the Otto- , ? ' 
^ ^ _ T .. ex- 
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pressed the hope that some post of importance would be 
found for him. 

The signing of the treaty was followed very speedily 
by the death of the Austrian Emperor Joseph II, 
whose successor was far more peaceably inclined. The 
Prussians had now the opportunity of showing to 
what extent they meant to stand by the terms to 
which Diez had committed them, and which occasioned 
very great sensation in Europe. In the corresj^ondence 
which ensued between the Prussian King and the new 
King of Hungary it appeared very clearly that the Prus- 
sians wished to enrich themselves at the expense of one 
or other of the belligerent parties, but that the interests of 
Turkey formed no great concern of theirs; indeed, the 
utmost which they were prepared to enforce was the 
restoration to the Porte of territories which it had lost 
during the present war, not that of the Crimea which had 
been taken from them before it broke out. An endeavour 
was made to arrange matters between Prussia and Aus- 
tria at the conference of Reichenbach, which commenced 
its sittings near the end of June 1790; and by the begin- 
ning of August the Convention of Reichenbach was actu- 
ally ratified, wherein the ambitious designs of Hertzberg 
were abandoned' and the principle of the status quo ante 
helium adopted by both Prussia and Austria as a basis for 
the arrangement of peace between Austria and Turkey. 
The rejection of Hertzberg’s plans by the Prussian King 
were due not a little to the insistence on the part of Great 
Britain and Holland that they should be represented at 
the conference, but also to a multitude of advisers, some 
of whom were able to make their opinions prevail with 
Friederich Wilhelm against Count Hertzberg. 

Nothing then came ultimately out of these lengthy 
negotiations and promises. The immediate result of the 
Reichenbach Convention was that a truce was arranged 
between Turkey and Austria, and terms of peace between 
the two powers were discussed at the Congress of Sis- 
tova; but the war continued between Turkey and Russia, 
wherein the latter scored very considerable successes. 
The Porte importuned its Prussian ally to declare war 
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against Bussia, but the Prussian King contented himself 
with giving good advice; declaring himself unable to 
attack Russia without the aid of an English fleet in the 
^ Baltic, which was not forthcoming, public opinion in 
Great Britain being too decidedly against a war with * 
*„,_^^^Russia in the interest of Turkey and Prussia. In con- 
sequence he declined to take any part in the negotiations 
for peace between Turkey and Russia which followed the 
' treaty of Sistova, thus abandoning the right, which Hertz- 
berg had been so anxious for Prussia to acquire, of mediat- 
ing between the two empires, and gaining something 
considerable at the expense of one or both. In the main 
it does not appear that the Turkish statesmen had lost 
anything by entertaining the fallacious promise of Prus- 
sian help, though conceivably they may have held out 
longer than they would otherwise have been disposed 
to do in consequence of the futile treaty. The whole 
plan of Count Hertzberg w^as described as a scheme of 
partition, exchange and depredation, for the benefit of 
Prussia, based on the naive supposition that something 
considerable was to be had for nothing. 

The German historian who went through all the diplo- 
matic correspondence wherein this story is told concludes 
that Prussia had an opportunity at this time of playing 
a great part in the affairs of the Near East, which was 
forfeited through the belief that something was to be had 
for nothing, and that it was possible to win without ven- 
turing. The Prussian personages who figure on the 
scene all play disagreeable parts. There is no esprit de 
corps between the Prussian diplomatists; Diez begins 
his career at Constantinople by sending home accusations 
^ against his unfortunate predecessor, while he himself has 

to submit to somewhat similar treatment from the spe- 
cial commissioner who is sent to co-operate with him. 
Count Hertzberg plays a double game with Diez, and 
bis sovereign plays a double game with him. Perfidious 
Albion gets blamed when affairs go wrong, and both in 
Constantinople and Petrograd the British agents seem 
quite able to out-manoeuvre the Prussian.; the English 
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a monster the like of whom never existed on the earth; 
had a Turk behaved like him, Diez was assured, he would 
have been decapitated a dozen times. 

On the other hand the conduct of the Turkish states- 
men appears throughout to deserve commendation for 
astuteness and even at times for honesty. The days 
had gone by when the Ottoman Empire could resist" 
single-handed such a combination as that of Russia and 
Austria; those statesmen did wisely in endeavouring to 
obtain the help of Prussia, but exhibited still greater 
wisdom in declining to make concessions to that greedy 
power without making certain of receiving due compensa- 
tion. Not until they thought they had secured it did 
they admit a Prussian officer to their headquarters; and 
when they found they had been deceived that Prussian 
officer’s life was no longer safe. Their modern repre- 
sentatives have done otherwise, thereby extinguishing 
the Ottoman Empire equally whether their allies are 
successful, or, as we still hope and trust, are crushed, to 
rise no more. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

Oxford, England. 
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THE BIBLE IN PERSIA 


, wiped - out completely in ^ 

Persia by the Zoroastrian persecution, under Sapor II, in 
the fourth century, A.D., was the absence of a translation 
of the Scriptures in the tongue of the people. There is, 
as far as I can learn, no record of the Bible or part of it 
having been translated into Persian before the thirteenth 
century.*^' The enlightened Mongol Prince Abaka Klian, 
the son of Hulaku Khan and great grandson of Jenghiz 
Khan, who married the daughter of the Greek Emperor 
Michael, is believed to have become a Christian and to 
have used his influence to have part of the Scriptures 
translated. It is certain that the Gospels were trans- 
lated into Persian a few years after his death in 1283 
A.D. A later version was published in London about 
1652 . Then followed Henry Martyn’s translation of the 
New Testament in 1811 , which by some Persian scholars 
was considered “a masterpiece of perfection.” The Rev. 
William Glen finished the translation of the Old Testa- 
ment in 1841 . The first revision of the New Testament 
was completed by Dr. Bruce in 1882 , and in 1895 he 
revised the whole Bible, which has since been the only 
version in use thi’oughout Persia. At the present moment 
an emendation of Dr. Bruce’s latest revision is being 
undertaken, which, it is hoped, will be completed within 
two years. 

The Moslems of Persia to whom we seek to give the 
Word of God, probably number 8 , 500 , 000 , (Their num- 
ber has been placed as high as 13 , 000,000 and as low as 
4 , 300 , 000 . No census having been taken, any approach 
to accuracy is impossible.) 

For nearly four years the circulation of the Scriptures 

*Tlie Jewish Encyclopedia, however, article Bible, gives an account of Old 
Testament translations prior to this century,— En. y "'.y' ’ ' ‘;vJ 
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in tLi.cj country has been controlled by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. During this period the books sold 
have considerably increased. The total circulation in 
1912 was 6,648 and in 1915 it was over 20,000. The sale 
of Persian Scriptures, practically all to Moslems,^ has 
increased from 3,487 volumes in 1912 to 11,124 in 191^ 
One very encouraging feature of the work among Moslems 
is the greater number of New Testament portions that 
are sold as compared with Old Testament portions, e.g., 
in 1914 Old Testament portions totalled 1,511 whereas 
Gospels were 3,405, and last year the figures were Old 
Testament portions, 4,965, Gospels, 6,156. 

Those who know Persia well speak of the changes that 
have come about, during the past few years, in favour of 
Mission work. The mullahs have lost much of the power 
they had over the people, and not a few of the educated 
look upon their religious leaders with contempt and aver- 
sion. Some openly declare that the backward condition 
of the country is largely due to the Moslem religion, and 
to its zealous upholders, the mullahs and the seyyids. 

Less than a dozen years ago when the colporteurs 
visited the sacred cities of this land they had to work 
secretly, and if they disposed of half a dozen copies they 
thought they had done well. Within the past two months 
one of these cities was visited by a worker from the 
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insight into Scripture truth. I was amazed at his ready 
interpretation of difficult passages, and his lucid exposi- 
tion. By the daily reading of God’s Word to his neigh- 
. hours he has awakened a real interest in Christianity.” 

also sends the following, “In another 
■>,.,^illage an old landowner secured a Bible, and became 
engrossed in its perusal. The Word became a light unto 
his path. He became convinced of the errors of his old 
Moslem faith, and now professes himself a follower of 
Christ.” A colporteur writes, “Through the reading of 
the New Testament a Persian seyyid came out boldly for 
Christ, professed his faith before his companions, suffered 
persecution, and sought to win others to Christ.” 

As far as Bible work in this land is concerned, our 
greatest difficulty is to find intelligent and consecrated 
men for colportage. The idea, fairly prevalent even 
among missionaries, that any kind of man is good enough 
for such work, is probably due to ignorance of what col- 
portage work means among Moslems. The colporteur is, 
of necessity, an evangelist as well as a seller of The Book. 
To make any headway even as a seller he must have a 
good knowledge of the Book he carries, be able to explain 
passages, and he should also have, if he is to work with 
any confidence, a knowledge of the Koran, especially of 
its teaching regarding Christ and the Scriptures. 

One of Persia’s great needs to hasten its evangelisation 
is the increase of Mission schools in unoccupied towns 
and large villages, with capable, consecrated native 
teachers in control. Thus readers would be produced 
where at present there are none, the ten per cent of liter- 
ates being found only in a few centres. 

The future of Persia from a missionary point of view is 
bright. Better means of communication will bring about 
closer touch with Europe; and greater religious liberty 
with the spread of education will result in many of the 
Persians, who are less conservative and more intellectual 
than Arabs, Turks or Egyptians, forsaking Islam and 
seeking in Christianity that which can satisfy their 
intellectual and moral lifei , : . 

'• a.'-Hope, 

Ispahan. -■■■■'.- -V • 





THE POUTER-LADS OF TUNISIA 


Among the several classes of native life which make up 
the large towns of Tunisia and which perhaps appear the 
least hopeful from the Gospel point of view is the porter 
class. Belonging as they do mostly to the Bedouins who, 
after wandering from place to place, settle on the out- 
skirts of the towns, their lives are free, wild and unre- 
stricted. From his earliest days each child has to seek 
out a living often by begging or theft. 

It is characteristic of Islam that this class is entirely 
neglected — no effort whatever being made to educate or 
help them, but, on the contrary, they are looked upon as 
a nuisance — only to be kept in order by the police.* In 
the town they are to be seen in quiet corners playing 
pitch and toss or hanging about the cafes chantants pick- 
ing up cigarette ends, listening to the foul conversation 
of the drinkers, only to be kicked and cuffed by everyone. 
Thus in time, by force of circumstances, they add to the 
numbers of the criminal class, some of them drifting to 
the lowest dens of vice and wickedness. 

Gathering around the market place in such numbers, 
offering to carry home the morning’s purchases of house- 
keepers, they become a positive nuisance, and the police, 
in order to bring them more directly under their control, 
compelled them to take out licenses which were supplied 
them with a numbered disc for a small sum. They are 
so irrepressible and high-spirited that only by the appli- 
cation of a small whip can the policeman whose duty it is 
to look after them keep them in any kind of order. 

How to lay hold of these lads was a problem which 
could only be solved by carefully noting their peculiar 
position and its limitations, and by findinjg out the natural 
possibilities, On the one hand their inability to read and 
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total lack of any kind of training was a drawback, but 
tbeir good memories and love of shouting were the assets. 

A cup of native tea or handful of nuts was sufficient for 
and the promise of a simple native feast 
as a. reward of regular attendance after six months, en- 
*'’'>abled a register to be kept and thus created the first 
element of order. 

, The method of teaching is the constant repetition of 
specially chosen texts in a colloquial form, which contain 
. a clear teaching regarding sin and the Saviom, and cer- 
taih passages of Scripture such as the first Psalm, also 
in colloquial form. This is interspersed by vociferous 
singing of Gospel hymns — simple and suitable to their 
comprehension — accompanying the chorus with clapping 
of hands in true native style. There is never a dull 
service among them; their natures are thoroughly restive 
and any kind of stiffness would be fatal to success. A 
loving sympathy for their need and their untoward cir- 
cumstances, with a firm and strict adherence to impar- 
tiality and straight dealing with each other, and an 
unlimited fund of patience, and you find there is a response 
to your appeal and in their rough manner a certain affec- 
tion which disarms suspicion and makes way for the 
Truth. 

Their very ignorance is an advantage as they have 
never been taught as the town lads in the Koranic schools 
passages of the Koran chosen expressly to deny Christian 
doctrine. Their minds are therefore not suspicious but 
open to receive the Truth — ^the interpretation of which 
they are so ready to read in the conduct of the leader 
towards them. 

Their despised position is also an advantage, as no one 
troubles about them and all think they are beyond any 
comprehension of religion. 

As to results, if one has only to judge from the social 
standpoint there are benefits to the lads, for they make 

and obtained other respectable positidhs in business " ^ 
whilst several have joined the ranks nn fighting^ 
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under the French in France. In addition, who can esti- 
mate the power of the Word committed to memory during 
the most impressionable years of life? Many of us after 
years of effort among the adults of Islam have come to 
the conclusion that the hope of the Gospel is in the rising 
generation. 

Hebbeet E.\Webb,^ 

Sfax, Tunisia. 





WHOSE WIFE SHALL SHE BE IN THE 
RESURRECTION? THE MOSLEM 
ANSWER 


It OjFTEN increases our appreciation of Christ’s teaching 
to note how the questions that were put to Him are 
answered in other religions. The Sadducees, in one of 
their attempts to catch Jesus by their captious questions, 
asked Him, “If a woman has been the wife of seven 
husbands, which one shall she have in the resurrection?” 
(Matt. 22:23-33). They thought the problem was so 
obviously impossible of solution, or even of consideration, 
that it proved conclusively that there was no resurrec- 
tion, and no next world. 

Jesus’ answer, however, showed that the problem was 
no problem at all, for the simple reason that there was 
no such thing as marriage in the next world. 

The Mohammedans answer that ancient question of 
the Sadducees in still another way. They reject the 
Sadducean solution, for they believe most strongly in 
the resurrection and the next world. The Christian posi- 
tion does not satisfy them, for Mohammed and all his 
followers have wanted the marriage relationship to con- 
tinue in the next world. This relationship is not to exist 
only between the Moslem and the seventy-two Hawr-el- 
ain, the Houries, that he is to have there. It is to exist 
also with the wives that he has had on the earth, if he 
wants them. Of course if he does not want them, he need 
not have them. He could divorce theta in this life, and 
the Garden is not a place where a Moslem is to have less 
liberty than he had on the earth, not by any means! He 
was limited to four legal wives in this world. He gets 
seventy-two at least, in the next. In , this lower life, 
capacity and satiety limited and festricted his appetite 
for food and drink. In the next life he has 300 maidens 
of the Garden bringing him^SOO goijdeh ^isfees of food and 
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drink at a time, and the last morsel is to be as agreeable 
as the first! So a Moslem retains his wives in the next 
world only if he wants them. Therefore, the very best 
way for a Mohammedan woman to be sure of getting into 
the Garden is always to behave so that her husband will 
want her there! 

But that does not solve all of the problem for the Mos- 
lem men. It only applies when a man has been married 
to women who have had no other husbands. But sup- 
pose, as is so unfortunately frequently the case, that a 
woman has been divorced once or twice or even a dozen 
times. Which husband shall have her then, the first, or 
the last, or some one in between? It is the Sadducees’ 
question precisely. 

The Moslem answers are found in the Traditions. 
These Traditions may not represent authentic historical 
fact, but they do present authentic Moslem opinion upon 
the subjects. In this case the opinions are so various that 
they leave the problem as uncertain and as unsolved for 
themselves as it was before. 

The following translations are made from the Mukhtasar 
Tadhkirat (Abridged Memoirs) of A1 Imam Abu Abdallah 
A1 Qartaby, and the chapter is headed, “If a man marries 
a maiden in this world, will she be his wife in the next?” 

One tradition assigns the wife to her first husband: 

“Malik (Allah, who is exalted, have mercy on him) 
reported that Zubair bin A1 Awwam (Allah be pleased 
with him) often beat his wife, Isma bint Abu Bakr the 
Faithful (Allah be pleased with them both). He beat her 
with a great beating one day when she weni out without 
his permission, after he had tied her hair to the hair of 
her partner wife (lit. ‘wife of her husband’). The partner 
wife was the more modest, so that Isma got the greater 
beating. Then she complained to her father, Abu Bakr. 
But he said to her, ‘Little daughter, have patience, for 
Zubair is a righteous man, and it may be that he will be 
your husband in the Garden (Paradise), for I have heard 
that if a mean marries a virgin, he will be married to her 
in the Harden.’?^ ^ ' 
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WHOSE WIFE SHALL SHE BE? 


This tradition incidentally indicates that a man may, 
be a chronic wife-beater and still be a pious Moslem. 

Two traditions are given which say that a woman will 
belong to the last of her husbands: 

“Maawia bin Abu Sufyan asked in marriage the Mother 
^of A1 Darda, and she refused and said, T have heard the 
Father of A1 Darda relate about the Pro|)het of Allah 
(Allah bless him and give him peace) that he said a woman 
would belong, in the next world, to the last of her hus- 
bands, so do not marry after me.’ ” 

“In another story it is said that Hadhifa bin A1 Yamin 
(Allah be pleased with him) said to his wife, ‘If it pleases 
you that you should be my wife in the Garden, if Allah 
should gather us in it, then do not marry another ma n 
after me, for a woman belongs to the last of her hus- 
bands.’ ” 

There are also two traditions given in the chapter 
which show that some thought that a woman of many 
husbands could have whichever one she wanted: 

“The Imam, Abu Bakr bin A1 Araby said, ‘A woman 
had several husbands. Then word reached the Prophet 
(Allah bless him and give him peace) that she had her 
choice among the husbands and whichever one she chose, 
she was to be with.’ ” 

“The Mother of Habiba said, ‘0 Prophet of Allah, a 
woman had two husbands in this world. Then they both 
died. Then they foregathered in the Garden. To which 
one of the two would she be, to the first or to the last? ’ 
Then he said, ‘ She shall be for the more kindly of dispo- 
sition while he was with her in this world.’ ” 

In a previous chapter a tradition is related that a 
human wife in the Garden will be 70,000 fold better than 
the hoiiries. The very possibility of that would make a 
Moslem want the wife or wives he has had in this world. 
But if the last series of traditions represents what is going 
to happen, and a woman can choose in heaven any hus- 
band she has had on the earth, suppose that some man 
should not be chosen at all ! A Moslem woman, despised 
by men on the earth, but having her ovm way in the 
Garden! That woxild be irony mdee<i,-^f or the ,m^ 
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Our Moslem authority, however, believes it is a possi- 
bility, and he concludes his chapter with a warning to 
those of his fellow Moslems who want to have their 
mimdane wives in heaven as well. He says: 

“So know that (your wives may or may not choose 
you) O brothers, and improve your habits !” ^ 

The excellence of the Christian teaching stands out 
with the greater clearness when it is compared with the 
unspiritual and confused answers of the Mohammedan 
traditions. 

Edwin E. Calveelbx. 

Kuw&ii, Arabia. 



THE MOSLEM’S VIEWPOINT 


Liciiiity tiiaii it IS iro3ii Oiiristis/iiity to Islam, wliicli may 

seem to be a paradox; but is true. It is a much more 
difficult process for a Moslem to cross the broad and deep 
giffi that separates the two faiths, than it is for the 
Christian to do so. The Christian church and Christian 
missions frequently overlook this. We think of the con- 
version of a Mohammedan in terms of the reasonableness 
and desirability of a change of state. We look upon the 
Moslem’s unwillingness to accept the Gospel, and confess 
his faith in Christ, as unmixed fanaticism or hardness of 
heart, not realising how sincerely an individual Moham- 
naedan may be searching for the truth and desiring to 
give true allegiance to God in His own appointed way. 

It is to be remembered that Islam, the Moslem’s intel- 
lectual and religious heritage, is not in the same category 
a,s some pagan religions, unprovided with an elaborate 
literature. Islam is not only provided with a book, a 
“comprehensive” and “final” rule of faith and practice; 
but it has a whole arsenal of offensive and defensive weap- 
ons against the Jewish and Christian beliefs. It is not 
only unchristian; it is anti-christian. The Christian 
world is to the Moslem a world of polytheism, and poly- 
theism is an abomination. 

But the Christian church sends its men and its litera- 
ture, it opens institutions in Moslem lands, and devotes 
itself to the conversion of the millions of Islam, and invites 
them to accept the faith of Christ. does all this 

appeal to the thinking Moslem 

In the first place, he is invited to give up his ancestral 
faith. AU those tender and sacred ties which cluster^ 
around the stories of home and religion; are no more 
precious to us than to him. “Surely; iny and, 

grandparents have not all been wrong,” he' reasons.- , 



have seen their firm taith, and there must be trutn m it. 
I cannot break away from it. Surely I should be wrong 
in doing so.” 

It is also his saving faith. Again and again the clear 
tones of Islam ring in his ears, “Amin biUah wa rasoo- 
lihi,” “Believe in Allah and his prophets,” and all will be 
well, — ^for every promise of God Almighty of which he 
has ever heard is for the Moslem alone. 

Next, it is an easy faith. Its creed, as compared with 
the Apostles’ and the Athanasian Creeds, is simplicity 
itself. And as for working through the scriptures '^and 
. creed for himself, de novo, that would 
hard thing to expect of him, and a great deal 


formulating a 
surely be a : 

more than the average believer in Christian lands has 
required of himself. 

Lastly, it is & final faith. Every condition and impres- 
sion he has ever received has taught him that it was the 
last, the very seal of all faith, comprehending and tran- 
scending anything that Moses, or Jesus, or any other 
man, ever gave or ever will give. And yet we ask him to 
give up that faith. 

Again we ask him to give up his works. Remember 
that Moslem works are not inner fruits of the Spirit. 
They are external means to an end. The stipulated five 
daily prayers, and the ablutions which accompany them, 
the motions, the genuflections, attitudes, and positions of 
formal prayers, — ^these are not communion with Allah; 
they are valuable only as avoiding the displeasure and 
winning the mercy of the Almighty. So are the observ- 
ances of the Fast of Ramadan, the Pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the giving of alms. They are meritorious acts purely, 
and upon their observance he has learned to stake his 
welfare. But we ask him to abandon such ideas, to 
reduce the value of such things to nil, as far as salvation 
and his relation to his God are concerned. 

Third, we propose that he give up his rights as an 
individual in a community. We enter what Lord Curzon 
once said is “not' a state church but a church state,” and 
suggest to the Mqslem that he place himself in a position 
of absolute oSitfa,eiBm. We invite him to what means loss 
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of rights as a citizen (save as Christian government has in 
some cases partially safeguarded him) . We ask him to do 
what will cost him his business, his trade, profession or 
employment, and which will spell boycott to him every- 
where. We propose his taking a step which will deprive 
him of his family, wife, children, parents, relations and 
friends, and make them eager to poison or otherwise 
. destroy him. His change from Islam to Christianity will 
deprive him of all social standing, and make him lose the 
, respect of everyone, even perhaps his own self-respect; 
fowby his previous concept every virile and noble thing 
has been found in Islam alone. We even expose him to 
almost certain conscription to the army, where, being 
regarded as a renegade, he will suffer the most painful 
humiliation and probably early death for being a pervert. 
To put it briefly, a Moslem contemplating conversion 
would expect to be reduced to the lowest possible terms 
as an individual. 

These are some of the things which we propose to take 
away from the believer in Islam. He does well if he will 
even listen to our proposal. Is it not a miracle if he con- 
sents to put away these precious heritages and sacred 
fellowships in faith and works and daily life, and repudiate 
that which he has always looked upon as the one final 
and perfect revelation of the Creator, namely the Koran? 

But the Christian missionary does not stop with the 
purely negative factor. It offers to the Moslem a sub- 
stitute for his Islam. The Christian church says to him, 
“Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be 
saved,” and then goes on to explain what is implied, 
interpreting the Scriptures and the whole problem of life; 
to the Moslem this involves: 

1. A new system of religious faith. It calls for an 
entirely new structure, historically and doctrinally. The 
very foundations are undermined. Concepts of man's 
relations to God are expressed in a new terminology, and 
new meanings are attached to the most traditional expres- 
sions. “As far as east from west is distant,'- so far is the 
whole new scheme of faith and life seen frpm his former 
religious system,. Instead of. 
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inclusive of the faith of the Old and New Testaments, 
Christianity is discovered to be exclusive of perhaps 
ninety-five per cent of the faith of Islam. Even if his 
confidence in Islam has been shaken by the impact of- 
the knowledge of some things which he has discov.ered, 
e.g., of a scientific or historical nature; even if he has come 
to completely repudiate Islam, the rearing of a structure 
of a new faith calls for more strength, boldness, and per- 
severance than he probably has at his disposal. It makes 
more of a demand upon him than the ordinary Christian 
has had made upon himself. He reasons, “Well, if sciy 
fox’mer faith has been proved unsound; if the religion of 
my ancestors and the whole system in which they have 
lived and died, which I had to consider divine, has 
crumbled as I studied it; if all my sacred books and beliefs 
must be discarded as false, then what reason have I to 
erect a new structure of faith which I may expect to 
endure? No, having seen one pass away, I will not con- 
struct another.” 

2. Again, the Christian faith which we offer him often 
appears as unreasonable. The atonement seems to him 
absurd, for he believes that Allah accepts whom He will, 
Kama yasha.” The doctrine of the Trinity presents (to 
him) an impossible equation. The discrimination between 
the doctrine of Trinity and that of Tritheism is to him 
abominable sophistry. The inspiration of the Christian 
Scriptures presents no evidence whatever of being divine. 
“Who were Mark, or Luke, or Paul,” he says, “that you 
should accept what they say as divinely inspired?” His 
concept of a “prophet,” like Jesus or Mohammed, gives 
no right to a man like one of these writers to foist upon 
the world a contribution to a book to be called the “Word 
of God.” No inspiration direct from God by the angel 
Gabriel ever came that way. “Not only are your Scrip- 
tures unreasonable by their very origin,” he says, “but 
they have been so altered that I will not trust them. Do 
not ask me to accept unreasonable and absurd doctrines.” 

S, Moreover Christian missions offer him unison with 
the Christian, That means to him either Oriental 
churches with theh imqrance and idolatry, their puerile 
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ceremomes and customs, and an ecclesiastical system 
whicli indicates anything but a divine origin. He may 
have seen these at weddings and funerals and had very ^ ^ 
•little acquaintance otherwise with it, and he has come to 
despise it. Or we offer him something /orngrn, which is 
as distasteful as anything orientally pagan or Moslem 
would be to a man or woman in England or America. 
Enough has crystallised about his ideas of foreigners in 
things social, pohtical, and otherwise, to make him loathe 
that which foreign missions offer him, merely because it 
is^^a foreign thing. Not infrequently the foreign religion 
is offered to him at arm’s length. There is often a sort 
of “Take it; it will do you good” tone of voice in its 
presentation. And whether it is that which the Oriental 
churches offer or the foreigner, in either case the Moslem 
finds the religious pabulum unpalatable, and the fellow- 
ship with those who differ with him radically uninviting, 
until he has discovered what the truth of the Gospel is, 
and is born again of the Spirit. 

4. Then we invite him to live the life of Christ. The 
rigorous ideals of that life appeal to him as too severe. 
AU through his experience of Islam, the prevailing tone 
in relation to sin has been something like this: “Do not 
do this or that. If, however, you do, remember that 
Allah is merciful, and as long as you remain a Moslem, 
it is not a serious matter what you do.” Sin is not a 
sinful thing to a Moslem, because holiness either in God 
or in man’s great exemplar Mohammed, is not taught. 
The fruit of the spirit of Islam is not holy; the whole 
genesis and character of the development of that faith 
reduced it to the vanishing point. False colours were 
given to works of righteousness, and it is with these colours 
that the Moslem sees sin. The very terminology, idioms 
and vocabulary of Christianity are strange. So, even 
when he has discovered that his former faith is unsound 
and his works unprofitable before God, when he has 
discovered a new and a better way of life, and a system 
of religious thought, and has become willing to identify 
himself somewhat with an almost incompatible Oriental 
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willing to do all that, to be ostracised from every relation- 
ship in political and private life, when Christian missions 
say to him : “Now, having done all that, you must no longer 
live the Moslem life,” when they say that he is to step - 
out of the former into new ways of conduct, is it to be 
wondered at that he often slips? Is it strange that he is 
affected by the downward pull of former associates and 
the environment from which he does not escape even 
when he is converted? 

Whether it means giving up all he would have to give 
up, or refusing all he would have to refuse, or confessing 
having done so before men, or living in accordance with 
that confession, from the standpoint of any ordinary 
Moslem man or woman, the whole process seems either 
preposterous or impossible. If missions to Moslems are 
to be of any convicting, penetrating, or vitalising power, 
therefore, they must be borne up by the prayers of the 
people of God. The Moslem can only come across that 
deep and wide chasm which separates him from 'the 
Saviour, when he is born again. Until his eyes are 
opened that he may see wondrous things in God’s law, he 
cannot be expected to discard his former views, to repu- 
diate his religious heritage, and accept Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour, Master, and Lord. The Christian church wiU 
do well to bear in mind, and that daily, what a tremen- 
dous problem it has in the commission to carry the 
Gospel to the followers of the only really anti-christian 
faith on earth. Patience, grace, and prayer are needful 
to our service for the Master in this effort. 
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TR-^ MOSLEM AND THE FATHERHOOD OP GOD 


A TOTING woman, wlio not long before had professed 
Islam in the "W oking Mosque, recently came timidly to a 
friend there. He asked her what she thought of the 
Moslem faith now she had joined it? “Oh, I’ve done 
with them,” she said. “I can’t stand them; but I don’t 
suppose I shall ever be taken back into the Christian 
Church.” “Why not?” he asked. “Well,” said she, “I 
don’t approve of the Mohammedans, but after this I 
can’t believe in the Trinity.” 

I have not heard how this poor girl has got on since, 
but the incident set one thinking. It is a difficulty that 
often enough occurs in our missionary life, and especially 
in dealing with Mohammedans. I should incline to say 
to her: “Don’t be thinking at present about the Trinity 
and readmission into the Church, You have come up 
against something more important even than that. Do 
you really want to know God? What is He to you? Do 
you need a Heavenly Father? Yes, you do. Well, 
-remember, for one thing that this faith of Islam, which 
they tell you gives such a clear and simple idea of God, 
has no room for a God Who is your Father. The Koran 
says that if He is a father. He must have a wife: “How, 
when He hath no consort, should He have a son?” (VI, 
101). Mohammed had no idea of the meaning of a Heav- 
enly Father. What do we mean by the word? Your life 
and all that you have is from Him; you owe Him loyalty: 
only He can forgive your sin and save you from it; and 
because He is Love He has done this; you owe Hirp love: 
a child is like its father and grows more and more so: 
God made you in His image and will teach and help you 
to become like Him if you sincerely ask Him, r You owe 
Him likeness. Now study your Bitjle and; see how God yi 
has actually done all this. Then turn to your Ghurcli : | 
Catechism, and see what is meant by the ;Ghrjfj&p, .fe 
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“I believe in God the Father, Who hath made me and 
all the world. Secondly in God the Son, Who hath re- 
deemed me and all mankind. Thirdly in God the Holy 
Ghost, Who sanctiheth me and all the elect people of ■ 
God.” This is what God actually has done and is doing 
for you and me; and that because He is our Father. In 
accepting God as your Father you have implicitly ac- 
cepted the doctrine of the Holy Trinity; for it is a doctrine 
or teaching which tells about a great fact, and in that 
fact of God as Love all our life is bound up, both for body 
and soul. When you have thought that out you w-ill 
come to ‘the holy Catholic Church and all that its 
fellowship opens up to you.” 

When the missionary is brought up against the diffi- 
culty which the convinced Moslem believer in the Unity 
inevitably feels on being confronted with a truth which 
Mohammed first distorted and then denied, his line of 
teaching will not, I believe, be very different from this. 
He will remember that the Christian Church prays" for 
grace “in the power of the Divine Majesty to worship 
the Unity” no less than “to acknowledge the glory of 
the eternal Trinity.” He will recognise a real dignity in 
the Koranic proclamation of the Unity: “Say, He is God 
alone, God the Eternal.” To its author, God was He 
with Whom we have to do, the One Thing that matters. 
The missionary therefore would do nothing to make the 
Moslem inquirer lose the overpowering sense of the all- 
compelling greatness of the One God, and he will join 
him in the ejaculations of praise that he couples with the 
name of Allah : — ’azm wa jallahu , — (honour and glory 
be His) and the like, for assuredly the bald and curt 
phrases in which we speak of God and His prophets tend 
to make the average Moslem feel that we have but little 
reverence for either. But for all that the missionary will 
point out how we miss in the Koranic verses the ancient 
Mosaic addition to the proclamation of the Unity: 
“Thou shalt love Jehovah thy God with all thy heart”; 
and how that already pointed to the perfect revelation of 
Him who claims our highest love as Himself supreme 
Love. In the last resort it is not the arithmetical oneness 
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of the Deity that supremely matters, but the character 
of the One who in Himself sums up all goodness and 
beauty. Monotheism as Dr. Percy Dearmer has 
• remarked, develop into “ Cacotheism.” If the character 
of the One be deteriorated. His worship may bear bitter 
fruits, a,nd that is exactly what has happened in Islam. 
Polytheism inevitably degrades the conception of the 

, godhead, but monotheism does not inevitably preserve 
its purity, 

. But if we want to follow up this truth in dealing prac- 
tically with the Moslem, we must, in ninety-nine cases 
out of one hundred, sedulously avoid the line of meta- 
physical argument. Our interlocutor will invariably tiy 
to draw us on to the line of deduction from certain theo- 
logical premises, which he wiU use in syllogisms after the 
manner of the scholastic logic, the only philosophy with 
which his divines are familiar. “That which is infinite 
cannot be limited: God is infinite; therefore He cannot 
be limited by entering into a human body”; my mission- 
ary readers know the kind of thing. If our friend is given 
to chopping logic, we remind him that we cannot find 
out the Infinite by istikhrdj (deduction); we can only 
learn what He has been pleased to reveal of Himself 
through the use of istiqrd (induction). We are not to 
begin by saying what God must do or be according to 
our ideas, but we must inquire what He has said and 
done to reveal Himself to us. In other words we must 
keep to the line of historical inquiry. Once on the 
ground of the Scriptures we can go straight forward, and, 
so far as my experience goes, the intelligent Moslem 
reader is deeply attracted and interested by the line of 
Messianic revelation in the Old Testament, leading up 
to the Christ, though one cannot spare him the shock 
when he realises that the result is, not Mohammed and 
Christ, but, Mohammed or Christ. 

The Alosiem has the notion that each prqphet brought 
a fresh revelation and pronounced accordingly a fresh 
kalima, and the kalima of Jesus, on whom be peace, they 
say was: “There is no God but Allah, Jesus is' the Spirit 
pf Allah,” It is a strange, defocussed reflection of the 
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doctrine of the Trinity, and might have been made up 
out of scraps from the New Testament: “There is one 
God” — “the Lord is the Spirit.” But when one asks the 
average Moslem what this means, he is at a loss for an 
answer, and may ask you to explain it. In that case, 
however, I should not use it as an implicit statement of 
the Triune Nature, but rather say: “Let me tell you 
what the kalima of the Lord Jesus was: ‘there is no God 
save Allah, and He is your Father.’ ” I have never found 
this, when coupled with a hint that the word “father” 
is used in a spiritual sense, act as a repellent. As for our 
friends the Neomoslems, they have simply appropriated 
the title, and one of their number, in some rhymes put 
forth as a hymn, calls Mohammed the son of God, adding 
in a small print footnote that this is not intended in the 
Christian sense. This, too, is one of the many tokens 
that the heart of man responds to the revelation of the 
Father which was brought by the Son and is witnessed 
by the Spirit. 

London. 


ISLAM IN CHINA TO-DAY 



The influence of modem times and also of some of the 
Christian literature is being felt and is bringing about a 
change and new activity especially in Peking. The 
leaders of the Mohammedans in Peking are now awaking 
up to the need of progress and change. 

They have started an Educational Bureau and a Pro- 
gressive Society. They are publishing new books and 
discussing the questions between Christianity and the 
Moslem faith. They now publish a magazine in Arabic 
:and Chinese. 

The spirit of conservatism is changing and they are 
beginning to feel that they must investigate. Their 
sacred book, the Koran (Chinese “Heavenly Classic”), 
has been more than a thousand years in China, and has 
been intoned by their priests in Arabic in all parts of the 
land, but never would they translate their sacred book 
into common Chinese. Now, however, they are planning 
to translate the Koran, and have already, last month, 
translated and published the second chapter into Chinese. 
I took breakfast with some of the leaders recently. They 
said that they wished to come into more friendly touch 
with others. They read some tracts, just prepared about 
the Bible, with much interest. One said: “Foreigners 
have translated the Koran, into English, German, French, 
etc. Must we say there are no Chinese to do it.? It 
must be done. ” It will be a task, and will be an interest- 
ing work. 

One great aim is to lead them now to study the Law 
and the Gospel, “confirmed” by their prophet. Since 
some terms used in our Chinese Bible are very offensive 
or not clear to them, the bible societies might well put 
out a special edition of the Gospels foi the Chinese Mos- 
lems, using some of the words, equally good, that_ they 
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understand so well. To-day is a time of great opportunity 
to bring to them the Gospel of Salvation. 

A part of the Moslem program for China is, the devel- 
oping of education and industry among their people;, 
progress and reform; translation; publication and^ ex- 
pounding of their doctrines; and within strengthening 
the faith, while without they seek to oppose “the de- 
structive books of the times” (Christian literature). 
They are now planning for meetings, lectures, explaining 
their ceremonies and doctrines, explaining the Koran, as 
well as the history and commentaries of their faith. 
They are also taking up the question of health and sani- 
tation. They have sent out notices calling for written 
contributions from all who can write and inviting ques- 
tions and general discussion. This general program of 
the new movement was issued in January 1916, and since 
then they have published several books and papers and 
apologetics taking up and arguing against some of the 
criticisms made by Christians. Some of their present- 
day writings are very interesting reading. They are 
adopting Christian methods to strengthen Islam faith. 
It reminds one of the forward movement a few years ago, 
among the Buddhists of Japan, when they began to adopt 
our methods of preaching, Sunday schools, and young 
men’s associations. 

This is a social and intellectual movement in Chinese 
Islam, based on the idea of social reform and modern 
progress. The central office of this forward movement 
is at the chief Mosque in Peking in the southern part of 
the city. The chief Ahung there, who speaks Arabic 
fairly well, and who has been to Mecca, has been very 
friendly to me. He told me a few days ago, in speaking of 
reform work, that he had some two years ago attended 
our reform meeting, and had taken home our printed 
outline and program. He said: “That work is quite in 
line with Islam. ” They say they are deeply interested in 
opium prohibition and temperance work, although in the 
west many Mohammedans trade in opium. The social 
service idea is one point of contact to reach their hearts; 
the worship of one true God, Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
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is another point of union. If by friendly intercourse we 
may lead them to study the Gospel, the “Yin-Chi-loh” 
or Evangel, which their own prophet recommended, they 
,may come to understand the will of their “True Lord” 
and the way of salvation through Jesus the Saviour, the 
“Er-Sa” (Arabic “Isa”) of their own book. It is inter- 
esting to note that this word for “Saviour” is found in 
^ the prophet’s name Isaiah, “Salvation of Jehovah” (Isa. 
* or Ya-sa, Heb. Yah ya-sha). It means “to be spacious, ” 
^ therefore “to set free,” “to aid,” “to succour,” “to help,” 
“to save.” By changing the vowels it came to be “Ye- 
Sou” in Greek. 

A young Chinese Arabic scholar has been studying 
with me the Koran and the Gospel of John. He has 
studied Arabic for eight years, has been to Turkey, 
E§ypt, and Mecca, and seems earnest and really anxious 
for God s truth. He believes the Koran to be the truth 
from God. Our aim has been to lead him to study the 
Bible, and he now believes that he ought to do so from the 
teaching of the Koran. “Loyalty to Mohammed” has 
led to this advance step. He said: “Mohammed never 
spoke anything but good of the Bible, the ‘Book of God’, 
and the Gospel. I must believe the Gospel and the words 
of Jesus, but how can I believe that Jesus was the Son of 
God? The Koran says not. ” I replied, “ It is so claimed 
by Christians and by Mohammedans, but is this true? 
Translations are not always exact, and might be read 
quite differently. The Koran chapter 4:169, has been 
made to read — ‘Jesus, Son of Mary, is only an Apostle of 
God. . , . Far be it from His glory that He should 

have a Son!’ The words ‘only an’ might more correctly 
be read ‘Verily that,’ and ‘Son’ should read ‘Child’ which 
means the natural horn. God has no cMd in that sense, 
for the flesh is not of the Spirit, John 3:6. Some of the 
Romanists at that time were making Mary as the ‘Wife 
of God,’ and as the ‘Mother of God’— a gross error. We 
must not go beyond the Word. There are not Three 
‘Gods,’ but Only One. He has not a Child, but an 
eternal Son. From a literal interpretation of this text of 
the Koran, it is not necessary to claim (as so many do) that 
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here is denial of the Trinity. It denies an early error, 
but not the Eternal Sonship of Jesus. 

“The Koran which in such plain language, and so 
repeatedly confirms the Gospel, and claims to safegua^^ 
the Scriptures’ (Chap. 5:51, 52), should be explained in 
the light of the Gospel where possible. Mohammed said: 
‘Ye have no ground to stand on, until ye observe the Law, 
and the Gospel’ (5 :92) . Mohammedanism is often wrong, 
where the Koran is right. There is need to-day of more 
‘Loyalty to Mohammed,’ which means loyalty to Jesus 
The Christ, and His Gospel.” The young Ahung was 
ready to admit this, but he said: “Does not the Koran 
call the Jews infidels, for caUing Ezra a Son of God; and 
also the Christians the same, for calling the Messiah a 
Son of God? (9:30)” I said: “This is generally con- 
sidered to be the meaning of theiS passage, but it is 
not a necessary interpretation.” He then read it over 
carefully and said: “Yes, it can mean two things. 
‘They resemble infidels’ may refer to both Jews* and 
Christians, if you consider them both wrong in ^theii 
statements; but if it is understood that ‘the Jews’ and 
their error, is placed in contrast with the truth of the 
Christians, then the ‘They’ may refer to only the Jews, and 
there is no attack here on the Christian doctrine. Arabic 
grammar will permit of either interpretation.” I askec 
him then, which interpretation we should follow if botl 
could be used? He said: “I don’t know, our religioi 
teaches that Jesus is only a Prophet and not the Son o; 
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it TOMsf mean the Jews were wrong, and the truth of 
the Christians was put in contrast, to prove their error. 
An Arabic statement, written with the ea;ac^ form, if 
concerning two well-known facts in contrast, would be 
clearly understood, and the ‘They’ would then plainly 
refer only to these in error. Mohammed understood 
more of the Gospel than his followers to-day. Shall we 
not go back to the true doctrine, and to a more correct 
intei'pretation of the Koran.'* ” The young Ahung agreed 
toThis. 

E. W. Thwing. 

Peking, Chma. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Whether the foUowing article, which recently appeared in al-Moicat- 
tam under the title “The Atrocities oi the Turkish Government and 
its Unlawful Conduct in this War,” was written by a Sheikh of al- 
Azhar or was inspired by Government officials does not change its 
severe arraignment of the Young Turks, and shows conclusively that 
there is no love lost at present between the leaders of thought in 
Cairo and the war lords of Constantinople. e take our translation 
from that which appeared in the Aear East: ...» i 

“It seems to be generally believed by the maprity oi people, 
Moslems, Christians, and Jews, that the Turkish Government is a 
Moslem Government. It is, however, our bounden duty, according 
to the Skeriai, to expose this error and destroy this behet. 

“Islam rests on five fundamental conditions and rules, without 
which it cannot stand, and which are elementary knowledge to those 
who are at all conversant with the books oi Moslem law. Now, me 
persons holding the reins of the present Turkish Government ppssess 
few or none of these essential qualifications, and certainly not the 
first, which indeed underlies the other conditions and constitutes the 
vital constituent thereof, viz., belief in Allah and His Angels and Uis 
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vigorous race that has come to supersede the effete Arab race. Thus 
do they cast derision on the four great Khalifs who consolidated the 
foundations of our faith and work, and upheld Allah and His Prophet^ 
by offering all their possessions and their very selves for that noble 
cause. 

Eui thermoi e, their disdain of the Arabic tongue, and their system- 
atic effprts for the suppression thereof in their boobs and schools and 
oflBcial correspondence, all this is a patent act of hostility. Besides, 

Islam without the Arabic tongue is an unthinkable proposition. 

“As to their acts in connection with this war, they are again 
^directly contrary to the Sheriat, and essentially anti-Moslem. Wit- 
ness the fact of their tlirowing themselves and the country into the 
arms of Germany without consulting the leading heads of the Moslem 
. Shereef of Mecca and other notable chieftains and 

Ulema, and their audacious attempt at consecrating such an act by 
toe pretended application thereto of the Sheriat. What rules of the 
Sheriat can they invoke to justify their despotic actions in regard to 
Moslem families whom they dispossessed of all their belongings and 
whose men they enrolled by force for the attainment of the aims of 
Germany, who proved to be the enemy of Islam and the Moslems by 
their declarations and deeds, as has been officially confirmed and 
clearly seen by us of late? Indeed, far from Germany being the 
defender of Islam, it has been the cause of its misfortunes. 

“Among their most unlawful acts is their expulsion of Moslem 
women. The Moslem laiv ordains the punishment of wmmen, wffien 
convicted of an unlawful act, at the place where it is committed, 

■ thus differentiating between the case of man and woman, even where 

the offence committed is the same. But when, as in the present case, 
the women are innocent and yet treated thus, the persons committing 
this act against them are deserving not only of contempt, but also of 
curses. These Moslem women had interfered in no way in this war 
or in politics in general; and no real Moslem can refrain from con- 
demning the Purks in the strongest terms for their mean and unlawful 
conduct towards them, or from expressing his wonder at their impiety 
reaching such a degree of disregard for the Sacred Law. 

“We have just learned, through their papers, that their com- 
mander-in-chief in Syria has expelled hundreds of families from 
Syria to the interior of durkey for acts for which the women are in 
no way responsible, and which are supposed to have been committed 
by their husbands or sons. Such an act is foreign to Islam and true 
Moslems, and^the original author of it can only be Germany. Mos- 
lems cannot admit of a Moslem government beuijg under the direction 
(r of such a Power as Germany, as this is clearly cdntrary to law.” 

The End of Turkey 

A discriminating article on the future of Turkey appeared in 
The Outlook, New York, by Hester Donaldson Jenkins. It discusses 
the significance of the fall of an empire once so great, and sketches 
the steps that led to the present situation. We quote the opening 
and closing paragraphs of the article: 

“The rise and fall of a great empire is an awesome thing. When 
one can view it as a whole in a great book like Gibbon’s, one c^ ob- 
tain a sense of its_ epic grandeur; but, as we liVbia year at a it - 
is harder to view it largely. ' ^ - ^ ■ , 
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“We are looking now upon the fall of a mighty empire. It has 
shrunk and decayed within our time until many of us view it with 
contempt, and wish that the Sick Man would hasten his slow demise; 
yet the tragedy is none the less for our impatient view of it. . . . 

No one who has lived in Turkey and has seen the hopeful revolution 
of 1908 can fail to be saddened by the sight of so great a fall. The 
greatest Turkish poet, Tewfik Fikret Bey, scored the Hamidian 
Government in a poem called ‘Mists of Constantinople.’ He hoped 
great things from the revolution, but was bitterly disappointed, and 
last winter, his great heart broken by Turkey’s teps and sorrows, 
he died. His poem ends with words that might be said over the grave 
of the Ottoman Empire: 

“Arena of horrors, yet majesty’s stage; 

O glorious setting for tragedy’s rage! 

Thou of greatness and pomp at once cradle and grave; 

Queen eternally luring, the Orient thy slave. 

Oh, within the deep Marmora’s azure embrace 

As one dead sleepest thou; whilst her waves thee enlace. 

O laws but tradition, 0 tyranny ’neath 

Whose oppression no safety nor right but to breathe! 

Thou debauched of the ages, sleep on till mists fall, 

Veil thyself, 0 thou Tragedy, O City, veil!” 

A Question of Method 

In the interesting quarterly paper published by the Union four 
F Evangelisation des Musulmans, Emile Bres, Secretaire, we were glad 
to read not only of the encouraging results of the work of the French 
Church in North Africa, but of the spirit in which it is carried on. 

“Missionaries ought to become Oriental as far as that is legitimate, 
in order to fully win the Easterners to Christ. It is with that end in 
view that we have taken for our device the cross within the crescent: 
Christ, the Saviour of the Orientals. 

“The Moslem is essentially a collectivist and we must know how 
in our missionary labors to adopt for the time being this collective 
spirit. An example of this was furnished by the early monastary of 
monks who labored to evangelize the barbarians of Europe, We find 
another example of it in the institutional churches of England which 
were compelled to respond at the time to the religious and social 
needs of those who were brought in. 

“Rather than multiply small stations, it seems preferable to estab- 
lish an influential zaouia or ‘holy house/ ps our converts call it, 
where each wiU find his needs satisfied; where the oppressed will find 
asylum; the traveler a shelter; the sick relief; the orphan and widow 
protectors; the persecuted Christian and the one deprived of resources 
and the means of livelihood, employment; the young religious and 
technical instruction; the colporteur-evangelists of the future a meet- 
ing place at the cross-roads, where the light of Christ will light each 
countenance. 

“The obstacle in the way to the conversion of the Moslems is not 
solely within themselves, it lies also in us: it is our stubbornness of 
heart and lack of sympathy. ^ If the monk Nestorius of Bosra had 
. been filled with the Holy Spirit, the young camel driver Mohammed 
inight -perhaps have become- the Christian apostle 
tb,A^mb&^df PeterTheHeim^ not flaunted the cross, sacrilegious 
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would not have found the Berber population so ready to accept their 
domiriiori and despise the remnant of the ancient Church of iifrica. 

'‘We, the crusaders of the Spirit, must learn to give ourselves in tute- 
lage to those whom we wish to take under oui‘ wing* Then will they 
begin to repent in their turn, and they, perhaps, will as missionaries 
with love and tears travel the road from the Sudan, over which, before 
the French occupation they journeyed in order to sieze the negroes 
' and., reduce them to ■slavery. ' 

Present-day Thought in India 

• The Church Missionary iJmw speaks of a movement froin Mo- 
hammed toward Christ among the sixty million Mohammedans of 

.. 'India:- ,■ 

• "The present spiritual attitude of Mohammedans is distinctly 
cheering. ^ There is a movement from Mohammed and a movement 
towards Christ, and nowhere is this more evident than among the 
sixty millions of Mohammedans in India. A friend in India recently 
wrote: — 

" ‘Mohammedans are interesting to me and I am struck with two 
things on their part: — 

" '(1) The colour washing of Mohammed with ideas from the Bible 
of what a prophet should be like. He is now pictured as humble, 
kind, pure, etc. His numerous marriages are e^lained as arising 
from his kindness in providing the protection of his name to the aged 
widows of comrades who fell in the wars. N.B„— His favourite wife 
was a young girl, daughter of a comrade who survived him. 

" '(2) They are dropping (or many of them are) the name Moham- 
medan altogether, and taking Mussulman in its place. Some of them 
take it in its true spiritual sense. One writes to me, "My creed is 
this: I believe in God as my Father and in His unchanging love for 
me, and so I call myself a Mussulman, i.e.^ one who is at peace with, 
and is submissive to God.^' The same told his fellow-students that 
"No one can be a Mussulman unless he is first a Christian.” ’ 

"Mohammedans now have higher ideals than the prophet himself. 

The new Islam also feels compelled to re-interpret part of the Koran. 

It is at pains to prove that the Mohammedan faith was never prop- 
agated by the sword, that slavery was only a temporary institution, 
and that Mohammed never permitted polygamy. Higher criticism 
of this character will not long hold the field. When to this is added 
that we find side by side a growing attraction to the character of 
Christ and an increased hostility to Him — the almost inevitable signs 
of a true unveiling^ of Christ— we may well thank God and take 
courage. If Christians were alive to tliis opportunity no sacrifice 
would be spared to lay hold of it.”' 

‘‘Except a Man Hate His Mother^^ 

These words of Christ come home with stern reality wherever 
Moslems are bold, confess Christ and forsake all for Him. From 
Jheliim in the northern Punjab comes the story of a mother and her 
- ' ■ son, after tlie son had been baptised Sabir Masih' and-'the missionary ' 

worker visited the mother in her home: / ' ■ ' ^ ^ 

"His mother is a little past middle age, taU, and fine looldng. Our ^ ;d;k‘,b . 

‘ sudden appearance took her by -surprise, but she h^itatedfor only a : 

^ moment; then came forward and gave us a ‘friendly -greeting*.,. She , -d-,- ' 

^ ^ asked after our welfare and we after hers* . Hk agitation showed. 
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wimz sue was reaiiy trying to niae; so we^ tola Her mat Her son, was 
well; that he loved' her; often spoke of her, and was one in whom she 
should take pleasure rather than regard bitterly. She wept at the 
mention of his name.,-. She was hungry to hear about him, but her 
only word was of bitter. denunciation. She said she could not forgiv^, 
him for becoming a ■■ ..Christian, though, later, she severely reWked 
some neighbours who spoke insultingly of us, saying, 'Hush, they are 
his sisters.’ We tried to tell her of the faith in which her son had come 
to trust, and how both he and we longed that she, too, might believe 
on the Lord Jesus, but she put our words coldly from her. As we 
passed along the narrow street, I thought of the bright faced boy of 
whom his mother was so proud and of the hopes that centered in him. 
Religiously inclined even from childhood, he received his elementary 
education in the Mosque, with the Koran as text-book. Then the 
missionary camp came and he heard a message that was to change 
Ms life even on into eternity. In his village he was bitterly persecuted 
and would certainly have been killed had he remained. He is now a 
student in our Theological Seminary. When I told him of our visit 
to Ms mother, the quick look of pain and tear-filled eyes showed how 
much the separation meant to him. You, in the home-land, to whom 
religion means a close bond of union rather than separation, will you 
not take this mother into your prayer fellowship, daily, constantly, 
till a message from this land tells you that she has found the Saviour 
her son loves 


A CaE from the Kashgais 

In The Church Missionary Review for October, there was an inter- 
esting account of a call received by Dr. Carr of the C. M. S. at Shiraz 
to visit the tribe of the Kashgais: 

"This was how it came. Last year Dr, Carr was coming up to 
Ispahan, having just returned from furlough. While in Shiraz, a 
messenger from Soulat ud Douleh, cMef of all the Kajshgais, arrived 
with a letter for Dr. Carr. The chief needed a small operation, and 
there were many sick people in the tribe needing treatment, many 
too who wanted to give up the use of opium, etc,; would the doctor 
go with the messenger and spend a few weeks among the tribes- 
people.?^ Circumstances made it impossible for him to go just then; 
he had no instruments and no medicines, and also he was taking up 
Ms additional burden of the acting secretaryship of the Mission, 
which made it necessary for him to push on as quickly as possible 
to Ispahan. So he reluctantly had to refuse, but he sent a message 
that if the chief still wanted him when the tribe had reached their 
summer quarters he would either go himself or send another doctor. 
- . Some months passed by, and nothing more was hearf from 
the chief of the Kashgais. Then one morning, early in August, a 
few men and women arrived in the hospital at Ispahan. Their 
speech showed that they were not pure Persians. The women did 
not cover up their faces as the townswomen do. The men wore 
massive 'cummerbunds’ and low hats of a peculiar shape which marked 
them put as Kashgais. They were a splendid lot of fellows, with their 
fine easy swing and their commanding presence. Two of them -^ere 
under the.^oulatsione was the Soulat’s chief steward. After a 
;fewj..day4!a letter came from the chief asking ior Dr.- Carr, to go up 
to; the _i;rit>e,' and; pfiertug do ^ provide mules, tents, etc., for Mm and 
Ms assistants, and generous payment for all the medical work. In 
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spite of the great pressure of secretarial work and summer work in 
the hospitalj it was ^considered, and surely rightly so, that it was in 
very deed the call of God to preach Christ to the Kashgais. • • 

In due course Dr. Carr and Mr. Linton reached the chief's summer 
quarters at Nokhudan, and day by day, all day long, from morning 
""till night, the people came. 

'T|ie overmdielming ma.jority of them listened for the first time to 
the Gospel story. It was a joy to see the desire of a number of edu- 
cated men among them to read the Gospel and have it explained. 
Sometimes when we were so tired with talking that we stopped, they 
said, 'Please do not stop, we want more.’ One or two came to the 
tent day after day for more regular teaching. 

"We took up a stock of Bibles and portions sufficient to last, as we 
^ thought, for the whole time. They were all sold out on the fourth 
day! Among the more regular 'inquirers’ were a few who promised 
to pme to Ispahan next summer for treatment and for instruction. 

^ "One day when we were visiting the chief, he asked me to examine 
his son in English. I gave him. the story of Christ blessing the chil- 
dren to read and translate for his father. The chief was much struck 
with it, and asked what the book was. When we had gone back to 
our tent he called his chief steward and asked what I w'as doing there. 
He knew what the doctor was doing, but what was the other sahib 
doing? His steward said I was 'preaching the Gospel, and giving 
the people good advice.’ He sent for his sons’ tutor and ordered him 
to get a copy of the Bible in English and Persian and use it in the 
school in future. Something in that sweet little story had found an 
answer in the heart of the chief of all the Kashgais; he wanted his 
children to read of Him Who 'took a little child unto Himself.’ 

"The Kashgais claim to be able to trace their descent back to the 
Moghuls of Delhi, but they only separated out as a tribe seven genera- 
tions ago. They were then in Turkish Arabia, and their language still 
is not Persian, but a sort of Turkish. Many of the women do not 
understand Persian, and they are not encouraged to learn it. 

"The chief told us that there were 30,000 registered tents in the 
tribe, and that every year a number of Arabs join the tribe for the 
sake of the protection they get. They estimate six or seven people 
to each tent, which is probably well under the average. 

"The whole tribe is divided up into sections and sub-sections, under 
chiefs and lesser chiefs until it comes down to the head of the family. 
The Soulat ud Douleh is absolute ruler. He is a young man only 85 
years of age. He keeps himself well posted up in all the news of the 
day, and talks intelligently on a variety of topics in a way one would 
never expect in a man who has only once been in a large town. He 
is a subscriber to the Times ^ and gets Reuter’s telegrams sent on to 
him which are all translated for him by his sons’ tutor. . . . 

"During our stay at Nokhudan, several of the junior chiefs sounded 
us as to the possibility of our starting permanent work among them, 
both medical and educational work. A few days before we left the 
chief himself raised the question. He asked for a Christian Armenian 
hospital assistant in the first instance, and when the war is over he 
would like an English doctor and school teacher.,' He said over and ' 
oyer again that whomever we sent, he musthe one of ourselves. He defi-.> 
nitely asks for a Christian. . ' ■ 

"What is the significance of a call fike'tMs.?, .;Goi^ider it as a ques-' 

- tion of mission policy. We occupy three toims in Persia with a, com-; 
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bined population of about 200,000, that is to say, with a population 
equal to that of the Kashgai tribe. In these three towns we have a 
missioii staff of forty-nine men and forty-two women (Persian and 
Armenian), and thirteen men and nineteen women missionaries 
(European; not counting wives, many of whom do much valuable 
work). We are_ asked to send at present one Armenian assistant, and' 
later, one English doctor and one educational worker to preach the 
Gospel to the 200,000 Kashgais. ...” 

The Name of Jesus 

The following touching story is told by Mrs. J. Gordon Logan of 
the Egypt General Mission: 

“Oiie summer evening near the Pyramid of Cheops, I was joined 
by a little Arab boy. He was a typical son of the desert in his widte 
cap and robe, his form erect and graceful, his brown face lit up by 
intelligent dark eyes. We chatted freely of many things, and then I 
beg^ to tell him the wonderful story of our blessed Lord. I described 
a mighty Prince, who had been all-powerful in glory, Wt who loved 
mankind, and pitying his fallen estate, had come to toil and suffer 
and die for men. I told how the grave could not hold Him, but that 
He had risen triumphant over death and had ascended to Heaven, 
and is alive now for evermore to love us, to succour us, and to save 
to the uttermost. 

‘It was very still in the vast desert as I finished my story, not a 
soul was in sight, darkness was coming on quickly, but the glory of 
a fleeting after-glow lit up the earnest face lifted to mine, and my 
littk Arab asked a question wbich. seems to ring in my ears even yet. 
‘O lady/ lie said, Vhat is His Name?^ I Iiad purposely told the story 
without mentioning the sweet name Yasu‘'a, Jesus, and this child 
had never heard it. One ‘lesa, the son of Mary, he did know about, 
but Jesus, the Son of God, and the Saviour of men, was utterly 
unknown to him. 

“The powers of darkness behind the founder of Islam were far too 
dever to leave the name Jesus’ to the Moslems. There is power in 
mat name Jesus, Saviour, and so to-day the little boys and girls of 
Egypt have never heard it. Now, as I face another period of work at 
home, there is a great burden on my heart for the unoccupied towns 
and villages of that land. Do you know that there are 1^,000 towns 
and villages in the Delta alone without a missionary, and can you not 
hear the cry of the little children in all these places, the cry of their 
deep need, D, lady, what is' His Name, what is His Name?’ It may 
he, who can tell, that they must die in the darkness of ignorance, 
these little ones, unless someone here arises to go to them, carrvin^ 
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According to al-Mokattam: 

The origin of tlie word Tarbiish’ is ^sirbusli,’ a Persian word 
composed of ''sir’ or head, and %iish/ or ‘bushda/ coyer. The word 
therefore means head-cover, and it leads ns to the conelnsioii that 
the ancient Persians covered their heads with something similar to 
‘ the tarbiish to-day worii.^ When the Turks captnred Constantinople 
and §aw the Greeks wearing long ‘tarbnshes/ such as are still used in 
Crete and some parts of Greece, they took, to- wearing the tarbush, 

. ..but.its/fornihas changed with time. 

“Some say that the ‘tarbush’ is an emblem of the Turkish nation- 
ality, and extremists hold that orientals, who have adopted the hat 
as their head-dress, have become Europeans and therefore disapprove 
of the change.” 

’ The real reason, however, for the shape of the tarbush is that 
Moslem prayer is only possible according to tradition when the head 
IS covered and w^hen the forehead can touch the ground without 
disarranging the covering of the head. One can easily see how^ every 
form of hat or cap does not lend itself to the prayer ritual while the 
tarbush and the turban do. 

Erasmus on Fighting the Turks 

^ Three hundred years ago Erasmus, in his introduction to "‘Enchiri- 
dion Militis Christiaiii,” delivered a message on military methods 
which might be quoted as a newspaper dispatch from a missionary in 
Turkey to-day. He speaks of the true verity of Christ in view of 
the 'war against the Turks: 

“The best way and most effectual to overcome and win the Turks 
should be if they shall perceive that thing which Christ taught and 
exprest in His life to shine in us. For, truly, it is not meet nor con- 
venient to declare ourselves Christian men by this proof or token, 
if we kill very many, but rather if we save very many; nor if we send 
thousands of heathen people to hell, but if we make many infidels 
faithful. Altho the chance of war . . . should fall so luckily to 

us that we had gotten the victory so should it be brought to pass that 
the Pope’s dominions and his cardinals might be enlarged, but not 
the kingdom of Christ, w^hich finally flomisheth and is in prosperity 
if faith, love, peace and chastity be quick and strong. . . . In 

my mind it were the best, before we should try with them in battle, 
to attempt them with epistles and some little books.” 

Polyglot Karachi 

This great port of Western India, the 0,E.ZM. Magazine tells us, 
has an educational problem all its own; it is a large school centre, 
but there is such a variety of languages spoken in and around the city 
that it is exceedingly difficult to provide teachers with sufficient 
language qualification.^ The polyglot and polyracial nature of the 
population is reflected in the varied classification of the girls. There 
are classes of Hindu Sindhis, Hindu Gujeratis, Hindu Marathis, Beni- 
Israelites, Mekrani Mohammedans, and children of the depressed 
classes, and the standard of teaching ranges from beginners in the 
primary ^schools to teachers who have, successfully passed through 
the ^Training College.’ The work of the C.ElZ.MvS. is yery impor- 
tant, as it maintains nine schools, with about 9S0 girls, so that of 
the total, number of girls at school in Karachi ‘the proportion is nearly 
half. At a recent prize-giving the .chfldren^recitedv drilled 
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played with, great intelligence and spirit, and visitors were much 
impressed. All this means that educational workers are very greatly 
needed, and it is exceedingly difficult to get efficient Christian teachers 
for the primary schools/’ 

The American Mission Girls’ College at Cairo 

In the last report concerning this institution we read that:^ The 
college might well be called the melting pot, lor into it we pour Per- 
‘ Egyptian, Turkish, English, French, Greek, Russian, Spanish, 
^ ^ ' Italian, Swiss, Arabian 


Sian, ^ ^ . 

Rumanian, Bulgarian, Armenian, byrian;. ^ _ 

nationalities and Jewish, Mohammedan, Coptic, Protestant, Greek 
Catholic, Roman Catholic, Maronite, Bahaist religions with all their 
various branches and divisions, and from all this mixture we^ turn 
out, or we always hope to turn out the happy, healthy, Christian 
college girl. All these nationalities and religions meet together in 
one room for prayer and to listen to the simple sweet gospel story, 

‘^The aim of the school in keeping the unity of the family unbroken 
has been realised this year when, in spite of the war, Turkish, Moham- 
medan and Egyptian Christian girls have kept their strong friend- 
ships for each other. , , 

‘"Some of the girls have declared themselves on the Lord’s side 
and three united with the church; but what shall we say of those who 
have not been able to openly profess their faith in Christ as their 
Saviour? One of the older Mohammedan girls who is now in the 
senior class had a severe cold and went home for two days. As she 
was leaving to go to her home I noticed the books she was taking 
with her for her use and study while she would be recovering from 
her cold. She had a pretty copy of ‘The Daily Light, a copy of 
‘Abide in Christ’— her New Testament, and a copy of ‘Genesis to 
Ruth,’ and her ‘Moral Philosophy.’ How many Christian school 
girls in the home-land would have been careful to take all these 
spiritual helps with her when she went home for a day or two from 
coUege? 

“The girls of the college have given liberally toward the relief of 
the Armenian refugees, and besides their gifts of clothing for the 
orphans they gave $50.00 as their Christmas gift to the Orphanage.” 

Progress in Morocco 

. According to the North Africa Mission report for the past year: 

“Morocco is still in a condition of transition, as it has been for 
several years. Tangier is to be an international port, from which a 
railway is to run to Fez and elsewhere. South and east of the city 
lies the Spanish sphere of influence, and south of that, the bulk of the 
country is imder French protection. The Sultan is still nominally 
ruler, though practically he is only a figure-head. After a period of 
stagnation, extending over more than a thousand years, there are 
signs of movement aU around. Hundreds of miles of railway are 
proposed and thousands of miles of roads, and notwithstanding the 
European war, the French Government has just sanctioned a loan 
of about £l0,(k)0,000 to carry these improvements into effect. It is 
very difficult to see exactly how things will frame themselves, as the 
c^vershadows everything, but the French are already 
(,\i;nakihg fresh- road^ and railways, .in which work they are making use 
of German priS 0 nersi..:v.The.tfrench Resident General is. an able, liberal- 
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minded and enterprising man, and it would appear probable that 
rapid and TOse development will proceed. This makes it the more 
mcumbent that the servants of God should not be behind.” 

. Busrah under the British 

A^eorrespondent of the Bombay Tiynes thus describes new condi- 
tions m Smbad s Busrah (Busra) : 

n 7^ t ^ experience for the Arab purveyor of entertainment to 
and otfaeiaJs who are prepared to pay for their seats. Busra was 
never so rich; money is pouring in; trade is brisk, prices are high. 

Ihe Arab merchants say that they have done more business since 
•in occupation than in twenty years under Turkish ride, and 

that the system ol payment on delivery is like a dream of the Golden 
Age come true. Three banks have opened. Wages have doubled or 
trebled. _ VVhere a coolie earned one anna he now earns eight; a 
bellumcm (boatman) receives ten rupees per week for work which 
used to bring him_ m one; a sweeper demands 25 rupees a month; 
there is a famine in cooks, and it is hard to persuade a small Arab 
boy to pull a punkah for a rupee between breakfast time and lunch 
Bazaar prices are governed by scale, but they are high, the price of 
eggs has nsen from five a penny to a penny each.” 

A Mecca Newspaper— “The Kibla” 

A portion of the Egyptian press gave enthusiastic welcome to this 
’s Government in these terms : 

Ihe Aloslems’ guiding lamp is this newspaper which has iust 
made its appearance in the Hedjaz, throwing its light on the whole 
Moslem world this purest of Moslem papers in all countries, the 
echo ot Islam, the mouthpiece of our Mowla the filustrious Emir 
mvested with the apostolic honour, our gi-eat Imam, His Majesty the 
Grand Sherd, the hero of the Arabs. This journal, which is better 
than a thousand papers, has come to existence bearing the good news 
of the restoration by His Majesty the occupant of the apostolic 
Emirship, of the rights of Arabs and of Islam in general from the 
hands of their usurpers and aggressors who have begun to see the 
thorny consequences of their sins and offences. . . . The ‘Kib- 

lah has come to verify the earnest desire which I have been for years 
preaching. Salaam Ala’l Kiblah and a thousand Salaams! 

balamun on the noblest servant of Islam! Salaam on the Korashi 
and Mashimi Arab journal the guide of the M[osIem community.” 

The Koran in Yoruba 

completeness of a record of Koran translations 
to which reference has been made once and again in our QuAKTERny 
we are glad to call attention to a translation hitherto omitted, viz, 
m Yoruba begun in 1902 at the suggestion of members of the 
Holy Trinity Church, Lagos, by the Hev. M. S. Cole, B.A. It was 
published at Lagos in 1906 although printed by Samuel E. Richards, 
JNottingham. The translation is in Roman colloquial; the Surahs 
and verses are numbered and indexed, but the book has no notes. 

In tie pirefece tie anthoir hdpe tint this may' 

be an addition to our stock of Yoruba literature, and- it is interesting ^ 
to note that some Yoruba words are from Arhbie, ^‘Kderi” from ^ i' -' ■ 
Kafara —disbelieve; ‘‘ Kajaruri”—m makiruru” 4^^ 
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"'Makard'—io plot; illegal, unlawful; '^Monofihf— 

hypocrite. There is some similarity between Yoruba and Arabic or 
Hebrew expressions. I may meet with the' taunt "‘Non; licet esse vos’" 
with some Puritanic' xing- about it, but ifT am upbraided by 'certain 
of the weakminded in faith ^with supporting Mohammedanism:;: by 
translating: the Koran-' into-, the Yoruba' language, I , would reply in 
the spirit of a certain dignitary of the Church of England, to those 
who accused him of being a Romanist because Romish Missals were 
found in his study: — T fain would know how to combat an error if 
I know not its visage and the means of its attack/ ” 

Persia after the War 

The Egyptian Mail gives in a translation from the Nova Vremyd 
of Petrograd, August l^th, the new Agreement concluded between 
Great Britain and Russia. 

It differs from that of 1907 in that the Persian Government shares 
in it on equal rights with England and Russia. Nine years ago, the 
article adds, Persia was regarded as an accessory product of Anglo- 
Russian relations, now she is treated as one of the parties to the 
Agreement. 

The first point in the Agreement of 1916 concerns the formation of 
a Persian army. The former Swedish gendarmerie proved a curse 
to Persia, and Anglo-Russian diplomacy has come to the conclusion 
that such attempts must not be repeated. In Persia a national army 
is to be created, the organisation of which is to be entrusted in the 
north to Russia and in the south to England. The basis of the future 
Persian army is to be the present Persian Cossack Brigade, the 
numbers of which are to be increased to 11,000, including infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. An army of the same dimensions will be formed 
in the south of Persia under English instructors. The Persian Govern- 
ment will in this way have at its disposal a force which will not leave 
it to its fate or betray it, or put itself into the hands of the enemy as 
did the Swedo-Persians gendarmerie. 

The next point in the Agreement is the financial arrangement. 
The finances of Persia are to be entrusted to a mixed committee com- 
posed of two Persians, one Englishman, and one Russian, with a 
Belgian as president. 

The third point is of a temporary character. Russia and England 
are to postpone the date on which Persia has to pay her debts, and 
meanwhile the Customs duties in Northern and Southern Persia will 
be paid to the Persian Treasury. 

A Proclamation from Mecca 

The following Proclamation has been issued to all Moslems by 
H.H. the Sherif of Mecca through his Agent in Egypt: — 

“/n the name of Gody The Merciful, The Compassionated 

This is Our General Manifesto to all our Moslem brethren, 

God, judge between us and our people in all justice, Thou who 
art the Judge of Alld 

There is none acquainted with history but knows that the Emirs 
v,qf the layered. City of: Mecca, desiring to strengthen the union of 
and to bind it close together, were the first of all Moslem Princes 
i-ahd‘=:'*&rbvetnors:^ the. Sublime' Porte, whose great Sultans 

•'''bf the :House^bf’Osmah*^niay ‘their dust be blessed, and may happy 
'j Eternity be' for .qver th^r,;„^|ourn' — Abound themselves to act accord- 
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mg to the Book of God, and the Law established by his Prophet— 
1 eace and Prayer be upon him— applying the prescriptions of that 
Law m the most rigorous manner. Aiming at this supreme end the 
Lmirsoi Mecca have ev&r shown themselves the lieges of the Porte 

• “y ‘'^rabs in person 

agamst the Arabs who were besieging Ebka in order to raise that 
siegaand to preserve the threatened honour of the Porte against all 

derogation/ Agam in tlie ensuing year was not a similar military 
operation undertaken under tlie command of one of my sons, and, 
not to mention events like to these, are these not facts loiown to all 
men and clearly established? 

Then, within the Empire there formed itself the Committee of 
little by little took hold on power and at length made 
itselt the absolute master of the Empire’s destinies. The first con- 
sequence thereof was the mutilation of Turkey and her weakening 
and henceforward, ance she entered the Great War, her progress 

towards an inevitable overthrow and ruin. 

All this (they did) to satisfy ambitions which all Icnow but which 
for us to seek to fathom here, and which have 
foled the hearts oi Moslems with grief by reason of the evils of every 
fond which they have brought upon Islam. Everywhere upon the 
lemains of the inhabitants of the Empire Moslem and non-Moslem, 

destraction. Some were crucified or put 
to death in other ways, others were hunted from their homes in the 
^customed manner, as if they had not had enough of every calamity 
that tell upon their persons and their goods in the course of the last 
wars and most of all in this War. 

• ^1*® ^ of Islam has had to suffer 

m the highest degree. How many poor and even men of substance 
has one not seen selling, after their possessions and their household 
goods, even their doors and windows and the roofs over their habita- 
tions to imy food and escape death by hunger. Not content with 
this the Comimtt^ of Union sought to break the supreme bond 
which umted the Ottoman Sultanate to the other Mo.slems of the 
Woild, namely the religious bond of (common) attachment to the 
Look a,nd to the Law (Sunnah). One of its organs, the “Ijtihad” 
which is published at Constantinople has depicted the life of the 
1 rophet (Peace and Prayer be upon him) in the blackest colours 
^od pardon this) a,nd that too under the benevolent eyes of the 
Grand Vizier of the Empire and its Sheikh ul Islam, its Ulemas, its 
Masters and its notables. _ With even greater audacity the Com- 
imttee has att^ked the Divine prescription whereby the man has 
twice a woman’s share, by equalifsing their rights in matters of inherit- 
ance. Moreover,- inexpiable crime,— it has felled one of the five 
chief pillars of Islam, the Ramazan fast, ordering the soldiers (in 
gamson) at Medina or Mecca or Damascus, for example, to eat at 
for bidden hours on the pretext that their case was that of the troops 
nghting upon the Russian borders and seeking to make their act 

la-^ul by a blasphemous and vain interpretation of the Word of God 

Whosoever of you is sick or on a voyage.” Other deeds as criminal 
have they done, deeds whose doers the Law visits with the direst 
penalties. And what shall we say of tie blom they have struck 
against the glorious Caliph, whom they have deprived of all his 
power, even of the right to choose the cEef of his: private Cabinet, 
to name the Steward of the Imperial Ddmaiiis, deprived of his rights 
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as Sultan including the Sacred Right of watcWng over f ? 

and over the interests of his country and his subjects. What should 
we do faced by such deeds and such idolations of the Sovereign right 
of the Caliphate as they are demanded and understood by Moslems. 
Should we not deny their authors straightway ? And pt in spite of 
ourselves for a season we forced ourselves to interpret these desprate 
attempts in the most favourable manner so that the first stone sfiomd 
not be cast at us and that we should not be accused of seeking to sow 
division in the State, until the moment vrhen the veil pas lifted and 
what was hidden became clear, revealing to us that all power was m 
the hands of Enver Pasha, of Jemal Pasha and of 
were governing as they pleased and acting accmding to the iulluess 
of thmr will. Nothing establishes this more clearly than the_ order, 
liely sent to the Cadi of the Mehkemeh Sharia of M.ecca b^^g 
h\m give judgment in virtue only of testimony collected in Ins Meli- 
kemeh and in his hands to the eplusion of all ^efinimiy written 
witliout by Moslems together and m defiance oi the texts in. tiie 

“Chapter of the Cow/’ , ^ ^ £ <li^ 

This for one thing. And for another; what shall we say of these 
wholesale executions and hangings of the chief persons of Islam and 
of the Arab world, who rank among the ablest figures of the past 
nf tn-rJav (\.o. of historvl such as the Emir Omar El Jezauh, tne 





Jiddah under New Bide ■ 

The Cairo press, m tiding to promote the pilgrimage this year, 

tells ns: 

“In Jeddah the task of administratiye reorganisation has already 
been started. Enlightened doctors and Custom House officials, 
some of them Christians, have been appointed. In Mecca itself, 
whose soil is sacrosanct, and where only Moslems may be admitted, 
the recruiting of the personnel destined to carry on the work- of reor- 
ganisation will take more time. Egypt and Syria, .however, can sup- 
ply a sufficient number of enlightened Mt^lems of modem education 
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the temple and climbing the stairs which lead to the roof in order 
bettCT to extinguish the fire. But no sooner had they finished when 
E tMi d, shell fell upoB. the toml) of AbfaiiEiB, and. Bew shells in siicces- 
Sion made furrows in the other parts of the sacred enclosure which 
hadnecome the chief target of the bombardment and of the rifle fire 
of those who would profane it. And afterwards fresh shells came 
daily,. slaying the faithful three or four at a time in the sacred place 
so that the people dare not visit it and, forsook it. Have we ever 
reeu sacrilege like this and more degrading scorn of the temple of 
God and were it not better for us still to leave judgment of these 
^ acts to the Moslem community throughout the world? 

Certainly it yrere better, but our duty at this moment was not to 
toye our political and religious existence to be a plaything of the 
Unionists. And God, the exalted, the Almighty assisted the awaken- 
mg of our country had aided it to win its independence and to see its 
effort crowned by victory and triumph, after having beaten down 
the right arm of tlie Unionists who were among us and their garrisons. 
Thus, we have become independent detaching ourselves entirely and 
definitely from those territories which still groan under the yoke of 
the Lmomsts, their masters. And this independence is both com- 
plete and absolute in the widest sense without any shadow of foreitm 
interference. The sole object and the sole principle of our independ- 
ence IS the triumph of the Moslem faith and the magnifying of the 
prestige of the Moslems all its acts will be based upon the sacred law 
to winch alone we shaU have recourse and which shall be the ultimate 
foundation on which shall be based our judgments and all our juris- 
prudence both in its principles and in its details. And all the more 
shall we endeavour to receive all among the arts of modern progress 
and the conditions of genuine development which can be adapted to 
the principles and to the tendencies of our religion, sparing no effort 
for the honouring and the spreading of science among citizens of 
every rank according to their needs and their dispositions. This is 
what we have done in order to fulfil our religious duty and we pray 
our Moslem brothers in all the regions of the earth in their turn to 
fulfil the obligations which they shall believe necessary towards us 
by reason of the bonds which unite the great brotherhood of Islam 
And we lift our hands towards God and we supplicate Him by the 
intercession of his prophet to grant us victory and to lead us on the 
good way which leads to the greatest good of Islam and of the 
Mioslems. In the M!ost High we set our hope, He is our Rrotector 
and our Stay. 

(sd.) Hussein Ibn Alt 

, Sherif and Emir of Mecca. 

£5 Shaaban 1334. 
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to fill the posts; and now that ' the pacification .of the- com 
to proceed apace, thanks to the fall of the last important port on the 
• Hejaz, '.coast— vizo/'Yambo,' ^t^^ port, of, Medina— we may expect 
this serious problem.', to. be tackled and solved ere very: long* 
official communique has just been published here, declaring that postal^ 
communications: between' Egypt' and' the Hejaz have been re-estab- 
lished/''':;':’. 

Islam and the Dog 

Our readers will remember the tales told regarding the dogs of 
Constantinople, who have had their day and were cruelly starved on 
an island by the Young Turks. The Koran mentions /the dog"’* 
among the sleepers in the Cave and tradition even gives him tl\e 
name of Kitmir which, is a mighty word in Moslem magic— for this 
dog has a place in Paradise with Mohammed’s steed Bordk and ‘the 
ass of Jesus and the camel of Salih. Yet in spite of these holy animals 
it is true as a correspondent in The Near East remarked that: 

"^Generally speaking, the peoples of the Levant and the Near East 
do not, I think, set so much store by a good dog^ as does the average 
Englishman. The shepherd may value the animal — often a fierce 
one— that helps hiin guard his flock, but he seldom makes a friend 
of it; similarly, the half-settled Arab encourages to a certain extent 
the watch dogs that make approach to his tents a matter of some 
anxiety to the traveller unacquainted with their peculiarities; wdiile 
the true Bedawi and the Persian sportsman often shows something 
like affection for his swift greyhounds. Occasionally, too, you* will 
find a Syrian, an Egyptian, or a Greek shooting man who owns a 
decent sporting dog of sorts; and, of course, wealthy pashas and 
princes often give a very high price for a showy big dog — Great Danes 
or boarhounds being the favourites, by reason, I suppose, of their 
short coats and their fine colours. But you seldom come across any 
native of the region referred to making a ‘chum" of a dog as an 
. Englishman will do. This may be a result of the Moslem idea that 
the dog is an ‘unclean" animal; or it may be merely due to certain 
drawbacks attendant on dogkeeping in a hot climate. Be that as it 
may, the fact remains that ‘Man’s best friend" is but little understood 
in the Near East, where a pure-bred dog is a rarity."" 

Tipperary in Arabic — and a Law-suit 

In Cairo some little time ago a certain native paper offered a prize 
Tor the best Arabic rendering of the song of Tipperary. The task of 
translating it can hardly have been an easy one; indeed it is one that 
any but the boldest man might well be pardoned for “funking."" 
But some bold spirits essayed it, and, in due time, a certain Sheikh 
Ahmed Ashour was duly adjudged the winner. Then the trouble 
began. ' The journal which organised the competition, was ready, so 
to say, to crown the successful poet’s work — ^^but not to hand over 
.^om^nefcai^prizeprom^^ . As a result the Sheikh, wroth, no doubt, 
burning the midnight oil in vain, has instituted an 
proprietor. of the journal.;, At the time of writing 
and, hi course, I must refrain 
a luatter still suh But I fancy 'that the 

m .wth, a good piastres. 
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I am writing irom a Y.M.C.A. hut which I was instructed to 
open in^ so-called oasis in that part of the Sahara known as the 
Eibyan D^ert. It is a very long way from Cairo and quite shut off 
jrom civilisation. Once it was a red oasis, with many hundreds of 
acres nl palm^ groves and vineyards, and by all accounts it was a 
most^eautitul place. It is right on the caravan route to Dafur and 
tnereiore used_ to be very important and prosperous. The very 
ancient Egyptians apparently cultivated it, as relics of prehistoric 

Egyptians are^tound here; but many other nations have also gathered 
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The Centennial History of the American Bible Society. By Henry 
Otis Dwight. The MacMillan Company, New York, 1916. 

Nothing is more interesting than history well written, if badly 
written few thing s are more tedious. The book under review belongs 
to the former category and moreover has the great advantage of being 
well indexed. Dr. Dwight does not confine himself to a bare record 
of the origin and growth of the American Bible Society, its produc- 
tion and distribution of Bibles. He takes us right back to the springs 
of American Christian life and traces its development through pro- 
found political crises. We pass with him to Europe and get fascinat- 
ing bird’s-eye views of the political upheavals of many of its coun- 
tries and how, imder what appeared the most unfavorable condi- 
tions, the work of Bible distribution prospered; for God was behind 
it all, as our author never tires of impressing upon us. We are brought 
into touch with national and missionary developments in China, 
Japan and Korea. We see the Society’s prompt recognition of 
America’s responsibility towards the spiritual need of the Philippines 
and its patient efforts to spread the light of the Word in the priest- 
ridden countries of South and Central America. But perhaps the 
part that will most interest the readers of The Moslem Woeld is his 
chapter on the Levant and his very considerable references to these 
Moslem lands in other chapters. He tells us a little, perhaps too 
little, of the early labours of Eli Smith and Van Dyck on the Arabic 
Bible in Malta, where the Beirut Press was first established to be out 
of the clutches of Turkish officials. We trace the Book rapidly win- 
ning its way through the Turkish Empire in spite of the clash of arms 
of contending nations, the persecutions and massacres, the great 
losses from sickness and death among the early bands of missionaries 
and the great poverty and ignorance of the oppressed peoples; in and 
out amongst aU this we are able to follow the ever more rapidly waning 
power of Turkey. It is, too, in connection with the Arabic Bible 
that we have the finest example given to us of that cordiality and 
courtesy which marked throughout the whole century the relations 
of the American Bible Society with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Then there is a feature of the book that will be found most 
helpful to all who have anything to do with the administration of 
societies; Dr. Dwight takes his readers right into the Council Chamber 
of his Society and shows us how they mastered the difficulties and 
delicate situations that from time to time confronted them and in 
this connection he has some most illuminating comments to pass on 
, to his readers. The history has had to close at perhaps the blackest 
period of this world-war, a war which some have hastily considered 
' as the peatest blow Christianity has ever had, so in closing our 



f chides y;et to-cbme are^vaguely foreseen as men 
tferi'ible:deyaSlatiojte of universal war convulsing the 
. eastern heimSplmre. proves that when God over- 
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turns and overturns He brings out of catastropbe new things better 
than men ask or think. There are greater works before us.” 

Geokgb Swan. 


The World md. the Gospel. By J. H. Oldham, M.A. Published by 
&e United Council for Missionary Education, 8 Paternoster 
Rbw, London, 1916. Pp. 234. 2 s. net. 

This deeply thoughtful book will be greatly appreciated bv all who 
are interested, in missionary effort. It calls for a reconsideration of 
^ the first principles and fundamental truths upon which the missionary 
movement is based, in order that it may maintain its place among 
the many urgent tasks which wil claim attention upon the restora- 
tion of peace. 

Mr. Ol^am points out that the attitude of non-Christian peoples 
to Christianity will be determined by what Christianitj?' is actually 
in_ practice, and not by what missionaries declare it to be; a truth we 
missionaries may take to heart. 

_ The growing influence of western civilisation amongst non-Chris- 
rian peoples is a hindrance rather than an aid to mi .srioTis, The 
knowledge of the existence of many great and flagrant social e\dls 
which exist m Christian lands, tend to make the native doubt the 
validity of our passage. To counteract this evil, the preacher must 
make the Chrktian protest against the unchristian forces in social 
and national life clearer, deeper and more potent than it has been 
m the past.” 

The Moslem world and Africa are dealt with in chapter V. The 
responsibility involved in the government of Moslems by Christian 
nations, the writer points out, is inadequately realised. In spite of 
evidence of the decay of Islam, Christendom still clings to the im- 
pression that it cannot be evangelised: and Islam is making rapid 
strides amongst primitive peoples especially in Africa; while it is 
true that the number of Christians who have gone over to Islam is 
for in excess of the number of converts from Islam to Christianity. 
The pohtical caution of ruling Christian powers in dealing with their 
Moslem subjects is a great hindrance to the work of missions. Fre- 
quently it is found that the propagation of Islam is fostered at the 
expense even of the Christian missions. The unbelief of western 
civilisation is flooding Islamic lands; and "with the increasing number 
of reform movements is adding considerably to the difficulties of the 
work. 

Chapter VI is a consideration of what is implied in the proposition 
that “the proper pirn of foreign missioris is to establish in non-Chris- 
tian lands, an mdigenous, self-propagating church as a means to their 
evangelisation.” The importance of education as part of missionary 
policy is carefully considered. 

Chapter VII deals with three important questions which deserve 
earnest consideration in the formulation of a comprehensive policy 
of missionary education. The questions are; 1. The education of 
the missionary. 2. The education of the whole church. 3. The edu- 
cation of public opinion in regard to inter-radal relationship. 

^ The concluding chapter summ^ises the whole argument, emphasis- 
ing the personal demand of life in the service of Iqye. ' 

A comprehensive bibliography enhances the value of the book,. ‘ 
which will repay earnest study. ■ 

‘ HsKBEEi?’ E.; E,.. H ates. 
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Kingdom Preparedness. By Bruce Kinney, D.D. Fleming H. 

Revell Company, 1916. Pp. 159. 

TLe author, in six short chapters, brimful of interesting facts, 
depicts tersely and very cogently our nation’s pri\dleges, sins, and 
opportunities (the U. S. _A.). His viewpoint is neither political, social 
nor educational but distinctly missionary. He calls upon our beloved 
land to conquer the world for Christ. 

Whilst his list of national sins and shortcomings is appalling and 
the_ unchurched population at home a staggering fact, yet these he 
optimistically overcomes by calling the real Church to its manifest 
home mission task, in order at the same time to realise its higher* 
world calling. 

' - ^ ■-:J.::Kr ; 


Ahmed ibn Hanbal and the Mihna. 
Brill, Leiden. Pp. 208. 


By W^alter M. Patton. E. 3 . 


This is a valuable biography, from Arabic sources, of Ahmed ibn 
Hanbal (164-241 A.H.), the renowned Traditionist, in whose honour 
one of the four orthodox schools of Islam is named, though he him- 
self did not found it. The author also treats of the Muslim Inquisi- 
tion, known as the Mihna (218-234 A.H.) and carried out by the 
Khalifs, aJ-Ma’mhn, al-Muctasim, and al-Wdthiq. These three 
Mu'tazilite Khalifs, who held the doctrine that the Qurdn was created 
and tried to force their subjects to hold the same view, are dealt 
with less leniently by the author than by most historians; en the 
other hand, al-Mutewakkil, the orthodox Khalif who succeeded al- 
Wdthiq, is dealt with more leniently. 

By means of numerous quotations and translations from Arabic, 
the author brings out cle^ly the nature of Moslem theological con- 
troversy and historical writings. The firmness and conscientiousness 
of Ahmed ibn Hanbal under persecution for his faith are admirably 
presented. Dr. Patton aptly expresses in these words the weakness 
of aU such narrow orthodoxy as Mmed professed: “Belief founded on 
the letter of any standard of faith will always be narrow, dogmatic, 
and polemical. Life founded on the letter of any rule of conduct can 
be only hard and exclusive in character. Just, but -not genial; irre- 
proachable, but unattractive — such is the life.” 

I. N. Camp. 

Mohammedan “Narratives of the Prophets,” covering the period 
from Zecharias to Paul. Turki Text with English Translation. 
By G. W. Hunter. 

This little book presents several features of considerable interest. 
The copy that lies before us is not printed, nor even lithographed, 
but produced by hand under the following circumstances by the Rev. 
G. W. Hunter, one of the members of the China Inland Mission resid- 
: ing at Tihwafu, Sinkiang, China. 

“The best we could do,” he says in the Introduction, “was to take 
lOQ copies off a private mimeograph, and use the Chinese style of 
binding. We ask our readers, to bear with us, if a little difficult to 
under the dfcumstances it is the best we can do.” The 
h lymk W!^ cost (2s. 6d., net) as a curiosity, 

to say notlajlt^ of ita ifitrffisib interest as a sign of the brave spirit in 
w!^chil^ translator, piiblishef and editor (for all these titles rightly 

■Vi -i ’i--? .■■■•:■•-- 
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belong to Mr. Hunter) is working to fit himself the better to preach 
the Gospel of Christ to the Moslem inhabitants of “a very remote 
part of the earth.” Nor has he worked without the hope*^ that by 
producing the little book he may aid other students in their endeavour 
to gam a knowledge of the little known TurM language. We join 
hini in the hope that the sale of the “fir-st edition” may enable him 
to “ge|, it revised and printed in a proper form,” m which the Turki 
text null certainly be more easily read by the student. Here we may 
mention that Shaw’s Grammar of Eastern Turki is the best com- 
panion we know to the student of the language, which, as representing 
^ an early and little corrupted form of Turkish, is in itself worthy of 
the attention of the philolo^st. 

.The Turki work from which this is an extract is a very free trans- 
. lation of the Arabic “Qisasu ’1 Anbiya.” The Arabic original, which 
is also known as the ‘Araisu ’t Tijfln, was composed by the celebrated 
Ath Thadabi, who died A.H. 427, or, as others say, 437. Ibn Khal- 
likfln in his “Tarikh” writes of him thus: “Abh IsMq Ahmad, sou of 
Muhammad, son of Ibrahim, Ath Thadabiyyu ‘n NaisAbtirt, the 
famous Commentator, was unique in his own time in the science of 
hermeneutics, and he composed the great Commentary which excels 
the coipientaries_ other than itself. And to him belongs tlie book 
A1 ‘ArAis Fi Qisas-i ’1 Anbiya .” He shews how highly he was honoured 
by his contemporaries for his character by relating the following 
story from AbU ’1 Qasimi ’1 Qashlri : “In sleep I saw the Lord of Glory 
(may He be glorified and honoured!), and He converses with me, and 
I converse with Him. Then meanwhile it came to pass that the 
Lord (may His Name be exalted!) said. The good man has drawn 
near!’ Accordingly I observed, and lo! Ahmad Ath Tha’labi is 
approaching.” The book is popular not only (as Mr. Himter informs 
us) among the Turki-speaking people in Inland China, but also 
among Moslems in nearly every land, unless in case wLere contact 
with Western learning has made them ashamed of its absurd and 
ignorant statements. It exists in a Persian translation, wKich is 
more free and much fuller in detail than the Turld. In Ottoman 
Turkish also many of the tales in the Mir’atu ’1 KainAt are taken 
from this source. The book is therefore w'ell worth the attention of 
those who desire to learn wiiat absurdities the ordinary Mohammedan 
accepts as true accounts of not only the Patriarchs and the early 
Prophets of Israek but also of our Lord and His Apostles. 

The section which Mr. Hunter has published in Turki and trans- 
lated into English is that which deals with the period covered by the 
New Testament. We have the_ Mohammedan fables dealing with 
the birth of John the Baptist, his father Zaehaiias, and his mother. 

The Turki follows the Arabic in stating that tlie Anna (Hannah) of 
St. Luke’s Gospel was the wife of TmrAn (Amram) and mother of 
Aloses and the Virgin Mary. In this it has the , authority of the 
Quran to support it, as is well knowm. The translator wrongly 
renders the words “Hazrat Mhsa’ ‘alaihi’s salAm-ning atalaridin,” 

, by “one of Moses’ ancestors” (p. 42) instead, of “one of Moses’ 'parents.” 

The Turki translator has omitted Ibn AbbAs’s denial of this (Arabic 
edition, p. 510). Other dift'erenees, too, occur. For instance the : 
Arabic text tells us that Haimah’s longing for a child in her barren- ' 
ness was caused by her seeing a bird feeding her young ones, whereas ^ 
the Turki account says she saw a. woman feeding her children. In • : ^ " 
general, when the Arabic gives several versions of A tale, the Turki r v 
selects one of them, as in the account of the murder of John the ;/ 
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Laptist. John s bkod Aow^ so freely that it threatened to destroy 
the whole land. Only by killing the princess whom the king had 
married (as well as her mother) could the evil be averted. The Turk! 
omits, while the Arabic mentions, the names of Herod and Herodias. 

gOTerd the Timfa is much more concise than the original Arabic. 
T e English translator has done his work fairly well, though here and’ 
Aere we come across a mistake For instance “AI qissah” denotes in 
larLi (as m Persian and Urdu) m short/’ or resume/’ not fas 

dL? S® story.” So in p. 47 “-mthla ummati ¥ alma- 

tan does not mean, for example, my people are like rain,” but “the 

nJnnfr pcople IS US rain,” or simply (as in the Turki) “my 

people aie like ram. But doubtless aU such slight imperfections 
wiU be removed m the next edition of Mr. Hunter’s book, 
idven i? tS translator has omitted in each case the isnad, which is 
fj in the Arabic origmal, according to custom, with each Tfadi- 
S; occasionally contains details not found in the Arabic, as 
when Zacharias, m his prayer for a son, says, “My beard is white 

TutH religiously follows the 

Aiabic in explmning (wrongly) that Mary means “a servant-girl.” 

^aware of the extraordinary nonsense which in 
Moslem lands ppses for the true history of our Lord and His Apostles 
we are sure this little book will prove most interesting. In most 

rekted^f If® Ignorance and creduHty; but what is 

t ^ ^ prejudice against him which is very 

prevMent among M^lems generally, and which may doubtless be 
traced back to the influence of early heresies. , 

W . St. Clair Tisdall. 

The Qur^c Doctrine of God. (The Islam series.) By the Rey. 

Society for 

• little volume gives the result of long and careful studv on 
Imes on a subject about which it is fatally easy to assume 

mentf whfl There are certain stereotyped judg- 

mmte which are always passed upon the Moslem conception of God 
and the grand object of the student is to get behind thern and examine 

Sed Sseif h “““ J -‘f f Moham- 

Seolofk^ ^TT was essentially a preacher and not a 

theologian. He neither wished nor was able to reduce his beliefs to 
a fundamental code; it is to the later schoolmen that we must look 
for the crystallisation of what are commonly regarded as the most 
tetenjic featee, of the faith. Mr. GardaerfiX^adrtabk 

Quranic ^ luinute examination of stock 

vjinamc words and phrases. A caveat must be added, accordinelv 

^ *^® Tbe subject is strictly the Qm!^c 

not the Modem Doctrmepf God, and readers must not assume that 
any discussion is intended of the modern theological or popular ideas 
Moslems. On the contrary the author says in refer- 
ence to one particular tenet: “The development of the orthodox Mo- 
hammedan doctrine of Predestination . . . app^m to be 

of Qur’amc teaching.” H this is borne in mind 
me book will be of considerable value to all readers but esneeiallv fr, 

« -Sy "d^SaTp"!n2 

'' V ' ' ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ' R. p. McNtjilb. 
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Jesus, the Missionary. By Rev. Hugh White. Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanghai, 1916. 

The keynote of tliis little volume, to the missionary, would seem 
to be, “I^t this mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus.” IV^ - 
. White points out the identity of the environment and problems which 
the foreign missionary has and those which Jesus had, and in doing 
so makes most practical, sane and sympathetic suggestions to those 
whose ser\nce for the Master is amid pagan and Moslem peoples. 
The author writes as no novice could. 

.We believe everjmne contemplating appointment to the foreign 
mission field should read it; the missionary on the field will find it 
excellent reading as a means to correcting his vision and the conduct 
of his work, whether relating to what deals with his executive, instruc- 
tive, vicarious or intercessory service, and his conscious or uncon- 
scious temptations. 

. Among the specially valuable sections are those of the missionary’s 
divine example in matters of apparent or actual success or failure, 
organisation, feancial questions, personal relations, physical condi- 
tions and efficiency, institutional work, and the missionary’s inner 
life. Every page contains some practical and valuable suggestion. 

R. S. McC. 


Storia della Literature Bizantina (324-1453). By G. Montelatici. 

Milano, 1916. Pp. 300. 

An encyclopredic compendium of information on the subject indi- 
cated, dividing it into three periods and dealing with prose and poetry 
in each. The chapters that interest the student of Islam are those 
on the second period, 640-1080, when the basis of all thought, religious 
and secular, was found in the Neo-Platonic version of Aristotelianism. 

This was borrowed directly by Mosleni scholars in Damascus who 
translated it freely into Arabic. The rival religions, therefore, had 
a common basis for their philosophies, but the resulting polemic does 
not come within the scope of this book. 

R. P. McNbile. 

From the Gulf to Ararat, an Expedition through Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan. By G. E. Hubbard. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh and London. Pp. 276. 10s. 6d., net. 

It was not necessary for the a,uthor of this most interesting book of 
travel to offer an apology that it records a journey which took place 
before the war, because the route followed by the International 
Boundary Commission to fibs the boundary between Russia and Persia 
passed through those very portions of Mesopotamia and Kurdistan 
which have a special interest now through the world war. The 
author was the secretary of the British Commission and in the opening 
chapter gives an historical account of the Turko-Persian toundary 
question which for seventy years has. occupied the interested powers. 
Doubtless all the work of the Commission will have to be done over 
again when the new map of Asia is drawn after the war. 

The book not offiy gives an accurate geographical account of 
Eastern Mesopotamia from the Persian Gulf to Kasr-i-Sherin, but of 
the eoimtry of the Kurds, their customs and characteristics. In v b 
describing the last stage of the journey, from, Zab to Ushnu, the . 
writer tells of the news that reached them frorn Hrmia on August 4th, 

I ' ' ' . ' ",1 '• w f* 
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1915, of the outbreak of the war. This naturally broke up the expe- 
dition. ^ ^ 

In describing Urmia a tribute is paid to the work of the American 
Mission among the Nestorians as well as to the Mission of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Tw brief is the reference to the massacres by 
the Turksh troops and Kurdish tribesmen. “Only a smaU remnant 
ot the Christian population can have survived the massacres, the 
^idemic, and the enormous mortality among those who, when the 
Russian forces withdrew from Urmia, attempted in the very depths 
of winter to reach ^e Russian frontier on foot. In Urmia itself 
hardly a single Christian escaped except those whom the gallant 
Americans saved.” 

The book contains sixty beautiful illustrations and is interesting 
froin cover to cover, but it seems unpardonable for the secretary of 
the Boundary Commission to describe this great unknown stretch' of 
country and give the reader no map, save the outline apology for a 
map pasted on the inside cover. 

S. M. ZW'EMEB. 

L’Europe devant Constantinople. By Max Hoschiller. Paris, Librai- 
rie des Sciences Politiques et Sociales, Marcel Riviere et Cie, 
SI, Rue Jacob, 1916. Pp. 147. 3 francs. 

In ^is book the author examines the different problems that the 
powers are working out and of which Constantinople 
^tlm solution. He ^ves an exposition of the diplomatic history of 
chancelleries m the Near East since the great crisi’s of 
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^ Mddnte, or Greek Catkolic, and 

Sit-in ®?f®® treats aH 

pSp«^.n?r ?® ^ ^ ^°rk of the Syrian 

Sntlrhf ®pef^ of the remarkable place which Protes- 

^tant scholars have had in the renaissance of Arabic literature, giving 

he literary and scientific work of several Amirici! 
fh Protestpts. He appreciates the philanthropic work of 

especiaUy during the war, but says that no 
laige Protestant community has been established. The book eon- 
t^s much condensed information about Syria which would be hard 
^ to tind m any otlier work. 

J. GbEENSLAOE.'"' 

• 1.?®. Boston, 

To the tourist and superficial reader this picture of Egypt and the 
Egyptians will pove most interesting. It is charmingly written in 

^ weighty addition to the 
wealth of Imowledge about EOTt on the shelves of our libraries. 
Phis work IS one of Ihe Spell Series” of travel books. The one 
raus charge which can be brought against all such works is that, 
Witten as they are largely by tourists and journalists, they compre- 
f IS obinous and apparent in the life and environ- 
ment of the people wth which they deal. THs much they may do 
accurately, and at the same time interestingly, as in the case of the 
present volume; but the very charm of style and accuracy of detail 
only tends to draw the reader’s interest away from the larger and 
tmdamental movements which lie hidden behind the too often super- 
hcial surface phenomena in the life and surroundings of any people. 

Ihe book is most beautifully and lavishly illustrated and contains 
a good map, bibliography and index. 

G. C. B. 

A S^rt Apology for Being a Christian in the Twentieth Century. 

By Key. George VVilhamson Smith. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. 132. $.80 net. 

scholarly and sympathetic answer to a friend’s objections to 
Christianity would be better if its strong arguments were presented 
iMre systematically and with less space given to the unbeliever’s 
objections; wkch to a Aloslem, for example, might suggest more 
doubts than the book would cure. 

F. S. Thompson. 

The Nateal Method of Bible Teaching for India. By E. A. Annett. 

IruDlisliefd by the India Sunday Scliool Uuioju, Jubbulporc, C» P. 

TMs volume is an excellent hand-book for presenting Christian 
teaclung to the ^olescent mind, not only of India, but of the Near 
and bar East. The author reveals clearly the defects of prevalent 
memorising and moralising methods, which either neglect the heart 
for the mind, or attempt to force teaching; upon premises entirely 
unfamihar to the child. His solution is that of Christ, and also the 
modern psydiologist,— story-teOing. The remainder of the book 
shows how finely the Bible adapts itself to tBuS hiethod, and how best s . 
to Visualise and vitalise Bible stories for; the childreh' of the’ Orients 
_ ' , - ' ; ; . E. 

' /“■; '' ; ; ' ;■ - ~ ■ 
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The Muslim Fast. By Anwar-ul-Haqq. 1 1/2 ^ , 

God as Triune, Creator Incarnate, Atoner. By W. H. T. Gairdner. 

PublisS by the Christian Literature Society for India, Madras. 

These two pamphlets are additions to the valuable series on Islam, 
published in India. The treatment of the Moslem fast is by a convert 
from Ts!la.Tn who attended the Cairo Study Centre and h^-made 
excellent progress in his studies. It consists of a comparison between 
the teaching of tradition in Islam and the teaching of the Christian 
Scriptures. We hope it will have a wide arculation. The second 
pamphlet is a reply to Mohammedan objections and an able essay m 
phUosophic apology. Our readers know what to expect from Can^ 
Gairdner on these lines and no one will be disappointed. Undei God 
as Triune, the author states and answers five pMosophmal objectipns. 
Under God as Creator, he attempts to reconcile tlm doctrine ot the 
Trinity with God as Creator, Incarnate, Atoner. Chapters 111 and 
IV expand those two ideas last named and, m the hght of bcnpture, 
the author declares that nothing but perfect hohness and love could 

have involved such cost as the sacrifice of Christ for the world. 

. ■ ■ 


Recent Exploration in the Holy Land* By Camden Cobern, D.D, 
The Collegiate Publishing Company, Meadville, Pa. 

This very readable volume consists of two parts; Part I (pages 
130) gives a resume of recent explorations in Palestine, not^<mniiiiea 
to the work of the author or of any one society. As a Popular 
Introduction to the Subject,” it is very readable, most interesting, 

and well illustrated. ^ i • . 

Part II is, in a sense, a self-contained brochure of thirty pages on 
the identification of ‘iUn Kadeis as Kadesh Barnea, including the 
author’s visit to it. His conclusions appear quite coninncmg even it 
his early descriptions were, as he now admits in the ftetace,^ roller 
‘^glowing.” The immediate outcome of reading Dr. Cobem s book 
was an added interest in Dr. Hoskins’ most fascinating work, Irom 
the Nile to Nebo,” already reviewed in these pages, 

A, 1. U. 



The Disintegration of Islam. By Samuel M. Zwemer, F. R. G. S. 

Fleming & Revell Company, New York, 1916. 8vo. Pp. ^61. 

$135 net. 

This book deserves more than a brief review. Delivered before 
three theological seminaries, and written by one occupying Dr. 
Zwemer’s position of leadership and authority, it holds a presumptive 
claim to interest, to reliable information and to responsible judgment. 
To read these lectures is to feel that, on the whole, the claim is well 
established • 

Dr. Zwemer’s mind moves along dramatic lines. He is therefore 
at his best when surveying world movements such as those that are 
taking place in Islam. The author’s facility for gathering facts is 
ama 2 smg. These are brought together from every conceivable part 
of the Moslem world: from Morocco, Mecca and Malaysia, from 
Khartum, Cairo,. Constantinople, Calcutta, China, picked up out 
of current eyents, out of the lectures of Islam’s theological schools, 
from off of '.'Islam’s fast growing public press, oiit of'the 

routine life of the Moslem home or the sudden outbursts of a fanatical 
mob,'^and these facts Are all focussed upon the main theme of dis- 
integration in the Moslem world. In swift succession do these facts 
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of Islam s life pass before the reader, bringing information, illumina- 
tion, surprise, questionings. It is the nearest possible experience to 
some switt actual journey through Moslem territory. Not always 
does Dr. Zwemer satisfy one’s questionings, not always does he dis- 
cuss as fully as one wishes the significance of the facts he tlirusts 
forward; he has other facts awaiting their turn for presentation and 
lie lia^stens away to ^ usher tiiem in. The book’s wealth lies in its 
niasfc6ryo.f,. facts, and. it is well that this is so,' for 'it 'is Just such material ' ' ' 
that the West recjuires to deepen its consciousness of the existence 
and reality of ^ tlie^great Moslem world. This' book has a 'particular ' 
^ value among all of Dr. Zwemer’s books; itcomes the 'nearest to. iiiak- ' ^ 
mg vivid and real ''things as they are” in the Moslem world;,.it is not,' : , 

Si> much theoretical and philosophic, as factual. 

' the author leaned too heavily' upon passing events 

which had not reached a secure conclusion when he wrote. For 

speaks of British " victories at Amara and ' Ctesiphop” , ' 

,. ,aiid the impending ■ occupation of Bagdad. He forecasts also the 
permanent appropriation by Great Britain of Moslem areas hitherto 
held by Germany. All of this is a further reminder that to chronicle 
historical events is safe, to interpret them is difficult, while to proph* 
■;',''.ecy''is^ always;, dangerous.'': , 

The scope of these interesting and informing lectures by Dr, 
Zwemer may be suggested by a brief summary of the book. The 
first chapter discusses ‘^The Dead Weight of Tradition,” the history 
and origin of these traditions, their number and character. It points 
out the blight that has fallen upon every sphere of human life: the 
home,^ childhood, the imagination, educational life, public and private 
morality and the Moslem’s impulse to fanaticism. 

The second chapter points out " The Revolt” against Tradition, 

Islam s efforts to reform itself. Three distinct efforts are elaborated: 
that of Sufiism, the Wahabi movement, and that of Syncretism. 

The third chapter presents the "Political Collapse” of Islam, 
portrays the failure of Pan-Islamism and suggests the probable 
effects of the present war. 

The fourth chapter raises the question, "Has New Islam a Future.?^” 

The repeated and yet vain efforts to rehabilitate Islam are traced 
111 the matter of religious and theological reformation, in the conflict- 
ing suggestions of the Moslem public press and in the vain striving 
to assimilate Western ideas. Finally, the book deals with the 
' Present Day Attitude toward Christ and Christianity.” The 
deepseated opposition of Islam to Christianity is measured, the 
futile efforts made to reconcile Islam and Cliristianity are indicated 
and the hopeful elements in the present situation are pointed out. 

There are certain classes of readers for whom the book will have 
special value and interest. Missionary leaders and workers at the 
home base will find here a mine of rich material for their own infor- 
mation and for the inspiration of others. Missionaries in the foreign 
field will be lifted by this book out of any limited and partial views 
of their task and will catch a glimpse of the broad sweep of Provi- 
dence and the Holy Spirit in their operations in the Moslem world. 

The missionary to Moslems will find here a fresh revelation of the 
inadequacy of Islam, its inability to reform itself and the unparalleled 
opportunity of entering in now with the Gospel of Christ, 

The book is splendidly illustrated, but lacks an Index to make it 
/ most serviceable to those who, having read it,; desireTor turn to it-, ■ 
for ready reference, ■ ^ ^ '"■■/vrl: 
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I. GENERAL 

Notes on the Gabri Dialect of Modem Persian. Major D. L. R. 
Lorimer. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Socidy, London. July 
1916. Pp. 423-489. 

A commentary on the account of the dialect given m the Grundnss 
der Iranischen Philologie i, 2 (1895-1901), sec. VIII, subsec. Ill, 
“The Central Dialects,” by Wilhelm Geiger. The work was carried 
through at Kerman in June-October 1914 with the help ol a man 
who himseh talked the Yezdi sub-dialect but was familiar with the 
Kermani and a Kermani Gabr. . , , ,-,.^1 

“Considerations of space obliged me to adhere with but little 
divergence to the path traced by the G. I. P. A number of interesting 
phonetic and morphological phenomena, peculiarities^ of idiom and 
construction, parallels in the Bakhtiari and Kermani dialects, and 
the question of representation in the Arabic script, on which the 
material I have collected would enable me to comment, I have been 
n.t least for the nresent to nass by on the other side. . . . 


n. SOURCES OF ISLAM IN ARABIA 



ililiii 

iliaiifii 

liWilii 

sfcsiisiiite 
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IV. KORAN, TRADITIONS, THEOLOGY, ETC. 

Some more Quatrains of Abu Sa‘id bin Abil Khair. Edited with a 
Translation and Notes by H. D. Graves Law. I. C, S, Pm* 
ceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal^ Calcutta. September 
1916. VoL XIL No. 4. 

A collection of quatrains reproduced from (1) A small volume in 
the State Library at Hyderabad, Deccan, lithographed at Bombay 
in 1297 AM, (2) A MS. copy containing 161 quatrains found by 
the author in an Oriental book shop in Hyderabad City. The coliec'* 
tion omits 83 quatrains already published by Maulvi 'Abd-ul Wali in 
J, A. S. B. VoL V, No. 11 (Dec., 1909) and VoLATILNo. 10 '(Nov.,: 
1911); and as many as 44 of those included- have been attributed 
•either to Abu Said or to other writers in various memoirs and else- 
where. remaining 54 have not been traced to their source, 
though "It is certain that they are all to be found somewhere.” An 
interesting accoirit uf the life and writings of Abu Said is also given. 


AraMa- and, to Corresp. member of the- 

R. G. S. S. Scottish Geographical Edinburgh. July, 

■■'■;';;::-'-\AugustT916.:'''' '■ 

General notes on the physical features, climate, natural products 
and inhabitants of ilrabia. ""It is highly desirable that attention 
should be directed to it by all civilised nations and quite especially 
by enterprising and practical British explorers and merchants.” 


VI. POLITICAL RELATIONSHIPS 
To Persia around War Zone. The late Rev. S. G. Wilson. 
Missionary Review of the EWorld, September 1910. 

The author’s last letter on his journey to administer American 
Relief funds among the destitute Armenians and Assyrians. 

In to Hands of the Turks. The Times, London. September 15 
and 27, 1916. 

An American woman’s experiences recently returned from Beirut, 
Syria, by way of Turkey, Bulgaria, Austria Hungary and Germany. 
Terrible facts are given about the Armenian massacres and the terror 
into which British civilians were plunged, 

Egypt and Palestine. Albert M. Hyamson. Quarterly Review, 
London. October 1916, 

An extended review and criticism of a number of books recently 
issued on questions affecting Egypt and Palestine, including several 
on the Zionist movement. 

The Mohammedan Law-Courts of Egypt 'Sir Malcolm Mcllwraith, 
K. C. M. A. (late Judicial Adviser to the Egyptian Government), 
Nineteenth Cenitiry, London, October 1916. 

A brief account of the metamorphosis which began last year with 
the establishment of the British Protectorate with some explanation 
of the nature of the forces that have .impeded, progress for so long. 
""It is not suggested that the millenniurn'Ras- arrived and' that 'no 
more abuses are to be 'apprehended, -but to marked improvement 
already noted' in the general tone of the^e ''courts -affords' ground -for 
high hopes of radical improvement, in,, the fnture.-^* , - ; , - ^ 
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Vn. HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDAN MISSIONS 
A Can from the Kashgais. Rev. J. H. Linton. Church Missionary 
Remew, London. October 1916. 

An account of a fortnight’s visit to the chief of the Rashgais by 
Dr. Carr of the C. M. S. and the author during which large numbers- 

came for treatment and even more to hear the Gospel preaching. 

Mesopotamia; its Interest for Christendom. Canon Pai-fit. The 
East and the West, London. October 1916. 

A sketch of the importance of Mesopotamia in the work of the 
Nestorians and some account of the mission of the Plymouth Brethren 
in 1828'-'183S. The strategic importance of a strong Christian Church 
in Mesopotamia is estimated from the point of view of the evangelisa- 
tion of Arabia. “Invitations from the heart of Arabia have reached 
the Mission doctors at Baghdad, with offers of a welcome to places 

where the foot of the ‘infidel’ is not generally allowed to tread. . . . 

It was through Mesopotamia that the truth about the War pene- 
trated to the heart of Islam, and it is through Mesopotamia that the 
Christian Church will find an open avenue for the presentation of the 
Gospel of peace to the central strongholds of the Moslem World.” 

The Revenge of Love in Turkey. Rev. S. Ralph Harlow. Mission- 
ary Review of the World. September 1916. 

A descrintion of the work of the American Board’s International 
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IHE present war lias siiown tnat man power is more 
portant than money power in a long-drawn conflict, 
is calculated that before the close of the year 1916 tl 
had already been eighteen and a half million casualtie 
which deaths make up one fourth! Such is the drea 
record of the destruction of young manhood. Ten 
thou'sands who were the flower of the University lif 
Protestant Europe are numbered among the slain or 
maimed. The struggle for supremacy on the battlefi 
of Europe has cost a larger toll of men than the w’ 
history of the missionary enterprise. It was to tl 
enormous losses of life that the Prophet Isaiah refe: 


and JNorth Atrica. Ihe issues oi tne war are so ciosely 
related to the issues of the Kingdom that we may well 
consider them in terms of recruits and of the mobilization 
of these vital forces of the Church after peace is declared. 

In Egypt to-day as never before there is manifest among 
Moslems an interest in Christianity and its teachings. 
Copies of the Scriptures and religious tracts are being 
bought and read by Moslems to an extent unparalleled 
in the past history of Islam. A spirit of religious inquiry 
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recognized as sheikhs or religious teachers. The attend- 
ance of Moslems is increasing in both the regular and 
special meetings held under Christian auspices. 

From Busrah unprecedented orders for Christian litera- 
ture and Scriptures have come to the Nile Mission Press 
to meet the new conditions of liberty and inquiry already 
following upon the British occupation. Such fields as the 
Turkish Empire and Persia, which were terribly under^ 
manned before the war broke out, will make a new appeal 
of supreme urgency when the period of reconstruction 
begins. We will then face needs that are appalling in 
their extent and deep beyond measure in their pathos. 
Where the Armenian martyr Church has shed its blood 
is now holy ground; , and because of this sacrifice there 
will be unprecedented opportunities for the manifesta- 
tion of the love of Christ to Moslems. In addition to all 
this there are the unoccupied provinces of the Near East, 
a challenge to venture and faith and Christian boldness. 
Such a task calls for our best and highest endeavor. “The 
great conflict with Islam,” said a missionary leader in 
1912, “which the coming decades will bring to the Church 
of Christ, and in comparison with which all that has al- 
ready been done among Mohammedans has been only 
play, only a preliminary skirmish, needs missionaries who 
will in truth fast and pray; that is to say, who, with new 
and holy devotion, will cut themselves loose from all that 
hinders, and become whole-hearted disciples of Jesus 
Christ; men who are not transiently excited by the flicker- 
ing light of unconsidered plans and hopes, but who will 
serve with patience, quietness and constancy, relying 
with child-like trust on the might of the unseen God . ” 

We may thank God that by His providence He has 
brought thousands of the choicest men from New Zea- 
land, Australia, Canada and Great Britain into closest 
contact with the Near East during the war. They have 
seen service in Egypt, at the Dardanelles, in Salonica and 
Mesopotamia. There they had the joy of sacrifice and 
learned to endure hardness. There faith in God grew 
strong among those who knew Him. These Christian 
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men, many of tliem from tlie universities and colleges, saw 
the opportunities for medical, educational, and social 
service. They have come into close touch with Islam 
-.,and its needs. To them the Near East has spoken of a 
higher wax-fare and they have seen the coming of a King- 
dom without frontiers or race-bari-iers. It is for the 
Church to extend to them the call for reinforcements and 
, to do it now. As we read in this number of our Quah- 
\ TEELY the life record of Andrew Watson in Egypt and Sam- 
hel Wilson in Persia, not to mention others, we remember 
tjxe story of Elisha, how “he took up also the mantle of 
Elijah that fell from him, and went back, and stood by 
the bank of the Jordan. And he took the mantle of Elijah 
that fell from hnn, and smote the waters and said. Where 
is Jehovah, the God of Elijah? and when he also had 
smitten the waters, they were divided hither and thither; 
and Elisha went over.” 

■ ^S, ' M. ^ ZwEMEE.iv:A 

Cairo. 
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THE DOCTRINE OE REVELATION IN ISLAM 


Can man by reason and without revelation reach a knowl- 
edge of God? If he can, how far does that rationally 
reached knowledge extend? That there is a create^ 
That that creator has certain qualities? And if so, what? 
That there is by the nature of things a moral law binding 
upon men, for the keeping of which man can be held re- 
sponsible? 

These are fundamental, preliminary questions, and 
Islam has answered them as follows. It is heresy to hold 
that there is a moral law binding upon men which man 
must know by his reason. There is no moral nature 
in things. To hold otherwise is to limit the power and 
will of AUah. Revelation is therefore necessary to’ tell 
men that a thing is good or bad. Further, one orthodox 
school even held that the knowledge of God could be 
reached only by revelation. But that position, though 
still orthodox, has, I think, been widely abandoned. 
Orthodox Islam has come rather to the position that man 
by his reason can know that the world had a creator, ex- 
.^tent from all eternity and to all eternity, different from 
All created things, self-subsisting one, possessing power, 
will, knowledge, life, and some add, speech. So far, and 
so far only, reason can go and, according to some few, must 
go. *That is, a few have held that a man is responsible for 
: not having so much knowledge of God as this, even though 
. ho revelation has come to hh^ . Again, some hahe held — ^I 
follow the systematic theologians, the scholastics — that 
unless reason proved so much as this, there could be no 
basis for revelation. That is> if we start absolutely with 
revelation, we argue in a circle. 

; ' / But in all this we must guard carefully against giving 
? hreashn %JRpw'er bf^»^ the process of deduction by 

hrhichl^^ results are reached it finds clear, but no more. 

Reason is sim^f a logical instrument and has no power 
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in itself of stamping things as true or false, good or bad. 

To hold otherwise, as some did, is heresy. 

To supplement this intellectual irreducible minimum, 
„^llah has sent to mankind the prophets, who are to be 
regarded as messengers bringing statements, commands 
and 'prohibitions from him. The truth of their claim to 
be such messengers is proved by their miracles, which 
Allah works for them in support of their assertions. The 
\ miracle is like a voice from Allah. “This, my messenger, 
"speaks the truth. ” The first of these prophets was Adam, - 
>>^or from the very beginning God has given man such nec- 
essary light ; and the last is Muhammad. Between these 
have come very many, for the tendency of mankind is 
towards evil, and he speedily forgets what he has been 
taught and follows his own vain desires. Each prophet 
then, after Adam, has been a reformer, leading men back 
to the true primeval faith, and these succeeding revela- 
tions have differed only in details of the ritual law. When 
this law comes to a man, it is incumbent upon him to obey 
it, and he who rebels against it is justly punished. But 
what of those to whom no prophet has come or who lived 
in the unbelieving and ignorant spaces between prophets? 

Are they held responsible for faith and action according to 
the law? If they lived in absolute ignorance that there 
has ever been a revelation, Islam teaches that they will 
be saved and given a special paradise of their own, for 
they have no legal works, such as sala, saum, hajj — the 
’ihadat generally, to their credit. Such would be those 
who might be found at the ends of the earth, beyond the 
mountains. But to these, as popular Islam is fond of 
describing in its tales, an angel would appear and teach 
them enough for a saving faith. Such cases, however, 
must be rare. Many prophttf have come, and revelation 
is spread widely, if corruptly, among men. If, then, 
such a revelation going back to any prophet, even to 
Adam, has come to a man, is that enough to make him 
responsible? Some say that it is; others that each 
prophet is to be considered only with the people to whom 
he was sent; others are not supposed to haveip^ieived his - 
message. Those, therefore, who live d^n the inteiv^ls ' 
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are held free of responsibility. After Muhammad, how- 
ever, who was sent to all mankind, all men are held re- 
sponsible. Yet al-Ghazzali teaches that those to whom 
only the name and a false and misleading description of^ 
Muhammad have come cannot be held responsible for not 
accepting his message {Tafriga, ed. Cairo 1319, pp. 73 If.). 
This position stricter Islam doubts but, being held by al- 
Ghazzali, it must be regarded as possible. 

Again, as to Allah’s commands, another distinction may_ 
enter. They are major and minor, and some have held' 
that the minor commands are binding only upon a peopl^,. 
to whom they were brought by a specific messenger, 
while the major commands are binding upon all whom 
they may have reached. Others, again, hold by the soli- 
darity of each prophet with his people with regard to all 
the commands of Allah. There are signs, also, of an 
attempt, based on Qur. vii, 171, to construct a covenant 
between Allah and men. It is told that Allah drew forth 
from Adam all his future posterity and entered into such 
a covenant with them, by which they should accept him 
as their Lord. But this theory was not, I think, worked 
out. 

Again, revelation, in Islam, is not only a juridical basis 
for life — as shall appear more fully immediately — but also 
a theory of knowledge. So emphasis is always laid upon 
the prophets being sent to give useful information as to 
this world as well as the world to come. To information 
thus imparted to mankind by Allah through his mes- 
sengers the prophets, we are indebted for all the knowledge 
we possess, not simply as to religious things but as to the 
nature — if that word may be used — of this world in which 
we live. The secrets of medicine and of astronomy, for 
example, could never have been attained by man if he had 
been left to himself. For, we must remember, the Mus- 
lim theologian does not regard the universe as a con- 
tinuous thing, each part related to and corresponding 
with every other part, so that each explains the other 
and the whole, all being bound together under a system of 
law. holding such a view, can hope gradually to un- 
ravel the whpl^r But for the Musliin theologian the 
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universe is a conglomerate of discontinuous parts, each 
separate and each based on the immediate will of Allah. 

And that will does not necessarily work according to a 
^scheme; it might, if it chose, upset the whole order of the 
universe, and it is only out of regard for man that it does 
not *do so. Man, obviously, could not live in a world that 
did not go according to a certain custom or usage — never, 
however, to be called law or nature. The utmost of 
adaptation is that man in his structure is adjusted to cor- 
respond to the world in which he is placed. Thus his 
.^A^enses are such as to give him reliable information con- 
cerning the objects of sense around him. He has a sense 
of sight — ^he is surrounded by visible things; of hearing — 
he is surrounded by audible things. In so far has the 
idea of the microcosm and the macrocosm gained footing 
in Islam. Man, then, must be taught if he is to know the 
world in which he is, and that teaching has been granted 
to him by Allah through the prophets. 

But there is also, as we have seen, the juridical side, and 
it is there that Muslims lay most stress. Allah narrates 
to mankind through the prophets about God, man and 
the world; but he also commands and forbids. These 
commands and prohibitions apply to all sides of life and 
form a system of canon law, a doctrine of what man must 
do and must not do, is advised to do and dissuaded from 
doing, and of what is left free to him to do or leave undone 
— all under rewards and penalties. That men must do 
this and leave that is not based, as we have seen, on any- 
thing in these things themselves — on a nature of good or 
of evil, but solely on the will of Allah. Man, therefore, 
cannot by his reason know what Allah requires him to do; 
he must be taught. On this point three views have ap- 
peared in Islam: one heretical, rising indeed to a limiting 
of the power of Allah, and that means flat unbelief, and 
the other two possible. The first is that the law is based 
upon reason, for reason has a power of discerning and 
pronouncing upon good and evil; thereafter came the 
prophets and confirmed this law. This view Islam defi- 
nitely rejected. Man’s reason only follows, that is, it c^n ' ^ 
grasp what of the law is taught to him, but cannot reft^ 
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it independently, there being no nature of good or evil in 
things. The other two views differ as to the part played 
by reason in accepting the decree of Allah as to what is 
good and what is evil. The majority hold that reason^ 
plays no part at all; but it is a possible view that it acts 
therein, but only as an instrument by which man knows 
that an action merits reward or punishment, not that it 
decides of itself what is good and what bad. 

But a most significant and interesting side of this doc- 
trine for us at present is, I think, the fact that Islam rec-"' 
ognizes two kinds of revelation, or perhaps better, oX.- 
inspiration. Besides that just stated, which is strictly 
the sending of a message to men on the part of Allah 
through a messenger who is inspired with the message, 
there is also a private and personal inspiration by which 
Allah instructs and guides individuals as individuals. 
This is open to all classes of men and may range from a 
truth-telling dream to the open unveiling of the mystic, 
who has reached illumination and union. All men, Islam 
asserts, have at some time or other in their lives been in 
contact with the spiritual and unseen world in a dream. 
In such a dream they have been inspired in a minor, frac- 
tional degree. At the other end, the saint who has at- 
tained, walks always in the immediate presence of God. 
He hears his voice; sees him in vision; is constantly being 
taught, helped and guarded by him. His life moves in an 
atmosphere of miracle, not now miracles as proofs, but 
simply graces, xatWiMTa, wrought for him by God. 

, Further, this is a stage on the way to being a prophet, a 
. messenger with a message. From the saints the prophets 
■: are chosen, and they continue to be saints, walking in the 
,, mystical light, even after they have become prophets; 

;> 'they still reach out wdth intuition and emotion towards 
i ; Allah, even when they are the announcers of his will and 
i..;?)eQ^inittan<fe,''.- V' 

2,1 vJ is oh#; of the points where Islam clears away much 
w Old ; Testament exegetes have made 

m-a review' by Johnston of 
Way,” m the number for 
Januaay qf . TimUgical Studies, ob- 
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jection is taken to finding mysticism in the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures and amongst the Hebrews generally be- 
cause their mark is prophetic, and the mystic and the 
•prophet should be contrasted. Here, familiarity with the 
ideag of Islam would, I venture to think, clear away the 
whole difficulty. Hardly anything could be closer than 
the comparison of the saints of Islam, the awliya’u~llah, 
j ‘‘those who are near to Allah, ” to such as Amos with his 
claim to be in the secret of Yahw6, a partaker of his counsels 
and an interpreter of them to men. And such a of 
'^’vAllah was Muhammad in Muslim theory before he be- 
came a prophet and was sent with a message. 

D. B. Macdonald. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 
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keep dredged to a depth sufficient for modern large draught 
steamers, which are essential to economical transport in 


these davs of fierce trade competition. Kuweit is distant 

from Busrah only one hundred and eight miles, the whole 
of which distance offers no difficulites to railway engi- 
neers. Kuweit also possesses a fine harbour which with 
the expenditure of a certain amount of money could be 
made magnificent, with deep water accomodatmn for any 
number of steamers. The residents of Kuweit ^ave f^r 
the last ten or fifteen years believed that the Baghdad 
Railway would have Kuweit as its Persian Gulf Terminus, 
and even now that Busrah has become British, they are 
iust as sure that it is coming here. A few years ago there 
was quite a land boom in property to the west of the town 
and extravagant prices were paid for land which it w’-as 
thought would lie near the site ivhere the railway 
enter the city. During the last two years, buying of land 
in the same direction has been going on steadily until to- 
day the boundary marks of recently bought property 
stretch out into the desert for a mile beyond the western 
borders of Kuweit. On December 4, 1916, a land tele- 
graph line was completed between Kuweit and Busrah, 
so that now, if we except a temporary field wireless rna- 
that has been in operation for the last few months, 
Kuweit is for the first time in its history linked up with the 
rest of: the world of rapid intercommunication. 

Kuweit, unlike its fellow cities in the Persian Gulf, is a 

comparatively new city. It has no tuins to show the 
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traveller, no ancient liistory to liand down, and, until two 
or three generations ago, was only a small fishing village. 
Its very name is a diminutive, the word Kut — ^in connec- 
* •^on with the military operations around Kut-el-Amara — 
has Isitely been on the lips of everyone in this part of the 
world. Kuweit means the little Kut — Kut meaning a 
village and Kuweit therefore a mere hamlet. 

^ It was under the rule of Sheikh Mubarek that Kuweit 
first began its forward trend. This fine old Arab chief 
who died on November 28, 1915, achieved before his 
death almost a world-wide reputation. The British 
Government showed its appreciation of his ability by 
making him first a K. C. I. E. and then a K. C. S. I., this 
last decoration being conferred upon him in person by 
Lord Hardinge, the Viceroy of India, when he visited the 
Persian Gulf in February 1915. Sheikh Mubarek for an 
untutored Arab was a wonderful man and his grasp of 
European politics and civilization, although he knew them 
only at second hand was extraordinary. He was ahead 
of his time in this country, how much ahead, the future 
will show. Sheikh Mubarek governed Kuweit with a 
strong hand and though there was undoubtedly a dash 
of tyranny in his methods, still there was also more than a 
fair proportion of justice. He knew everything that was 
going on and no matter was insignificant in his opinion- 
His influence extended far out into the desert and he was 
able to shape the policy of the iioland tribes by the sheer 
force of his personality. In the latter years of his life he 
leaned more and more towards civilization and the Eng- 
lish and it was probably only the force of public opinion, 
which he could not entirely sway, and which in its con- 
servatism and fanaticism always lagged behind progres- 
sive Mubarek, that kept him from being even more pro- 
English than he was. His final reception and recognition 
of the Arabian Mission and his friendliness to the mem- 
bers of the Mission in the face of the opposition of many 
of the leading men of the town are a striking proof of his 
ability to force his subjects into accepting what he saw 
was for the material benefit of the community.; “Mate- 
rial” benefit only, for religion occupied little place in 
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Mubarek’s life. Men said that he never prayed and that 
he was an infidel. One of the last improvement schemes 
in which he was interested and which is now almost com- 
pleted was a large distilling plant capable of supplying- 
Kuweit, from the sea, with all the drinking water it re- 
quired, thus doing away with the present dependence 
upon the Shatt-el-Arab with its problem of long distance 
transportation. Until some twelve years ago Kuweit was 
content to drink brackish water which can be had on the 
spot anywhere for the digging, but under Mubarek a fleet 
of boats came into being, whose sole oflSce was to sail back- 
wards and forwards to the river seventy miles away for 
fresh water. This scheme works well except in bad 
weather when the boats are necessarily storm bound. 
The next scheme was a steam tank ship, but she cost too 
much to run, and Kuweit had to go back to its sailing 
boats. The distilled water plant now being installed is 
said to be the largest of its kind in the world, having a 
capacity of 450 tons of water daily. 

Although Sheikh Mubarek has been dead a year and 
his son Jabr rules in his stead, one still misses the strong 
old face in the Mejliss. His deep set inscrutable eyes, and 
his habit of looking meditatively out to sea, always set 
one wondering what was passing in his mind. He is now 
only a memory and the Arabs in referring to him keep up 
the Moslem custom by saying “Mubarek, and may the 
Lord have mercy upon him. ” 

The work with which Mubarek identified himself is still 
going on and it is quite within the bounds of probability 
that within a few years all of the prominent chiefs of 
Arabia will have become friends and will have allied them- 
?selves with the march of civilisation. If this takes place, 
it will be for the first time since the days of the early 
caliphs that Arabia has been a united country. Only 
recently. Sheikh Abd-el-Aziz bin Saud, the great Wahabi 
chief from the Nejd, has visited Kuweit and Busrah as the 
guest of both the English and the Arab authorities. His 
visit has doubtless taught him much and when he returns 
to his desert city of Riadh he will have food for thought 
for a long tinae jto i^me. The writer had the pleasure of 
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spending a day with Bin Sand three years ago, when he 
was in camp some twenty miles from Kuweit. It was a 
pleasure to renew the acquaintance and when a few days 
. ago he came to the Mission house to call, accompanied by 
the Sheikhs of Mohammerah and Kuweit, one felt that 
the sturdy Moslem of the desert had paid a striking public 
tribute to the worth of the religion of the “ infidels. ” The 
three Sheikhs inspected the hospital thoroughly and then 
*came up to the house and drank sherbet and coffee with 
us, chatting pleasantly for more than half an hour. 

It is some five years since the Arabian Mission began 
steady and continuous work in Kuweit, though the place 
was visited for periods of a few months to each visit, for 
some two years earlier. A surgical operation performed 
by one of our medical men on a leading resident of the 
town was the direct means of opening the door into Ku- 
weit, that door that for years, if it had opened a little way 
occasionally, had opened only , to be shut in our faces. 
The" early days of the occupation of the place were not 
easy and though Sheikh Mubarek had sold us land and 
had given us a thorough welcome, still the people were not 
behind him in the movement and it was very evident that 
we were not wanted, though of course there are a few men 
of position here who have been our friends from the very 
beginning. In those days when one went out it was a 
common thing to have stones thrown at one and to be 
insulted by all and sundry. Our ladies could not appear 
on the street without experiencing the grossest rudeness 
and the blackest slave did not hesitate to roar with laugh- 
ter at the sight of the unveiled white woman. The chil- 
dren had a rhyme which they constantly yelled after the 
missionaries. It may be roughly translated “The Eng- 
lishman, the Englishman, the wearer of the hat. He’ll die 
to-night. Hell die to-night. There is no doubt of that,” 
Then there were other cries such as ‘‘The English, the 
English, They don’t pray. The chicken is very much better 
than they,” referring to the way the chicken looks up- 
wards when drinking. But, little by little this sort of 
thing is disappearing, the cries are heard lep often, stopes 
are almost never thrown and our ladies can go anywhe*® 
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in peace, and this in a city where one of our ladies was 
struck across the shoulders by a common coolie less than 
three years ago. The Mission work was begun in a small 
way, a house was rented for a temporary hospital and the 
missionaries lived in comfortless Arab houses. Now the 
Mission has a fine little model hospital of steel and rein- 
forced concrete construction and two comfortable resi- 
dences. Side by side with the medical work the evangel- 
istic work has grown up. A Bible Shop was opened in' 
Kuweit before its permanent occupation by a missionary 
and our colporteurs diligently toil among the people day 
by day. Slowly but surely prejudice and fanaticism are 
giving way to interest and tolerance. A complete Arabic 
Bible has been purchased this year by a Sheikh who is a 
brother of the late Sheikh Mubarek and uncle to the pres- 
ent ruler. Another Sheikh, whose father is a stern de- 
voted Moslem of the old school, who till lately would 
scarcely acknowledge our salutations, has also bought a 
Bible and after buying it spent two hours going over With 
the colporteur the titles and general subject matter of all 
the books of the Bible. This young man is also from court 
circles, his father being brother to the present ruler of 
Kuweit. A complete Persian Bible has been sold to the 
leading Persian merchant here and New Testaments both 
in Arabic and Persian to various persons, including one 
of our school boys. As always. Gospel portions form the 
bulk of our Scripture sales. There is absolute freedom of 
speech in the Shop and our men now declare they can say 
anything they like. There are three kinds of people who 
visit the Shop, firstly, those who come merely to argue 
and show off their learning; secondly, those who will talk 
on any subject except religion which they refuse to discuss; 
and thirdly, there are those who really come to learn what 
our religion is. Something like the Parable of the Sower. 
The arguers are easily in the majority. There are from 
fiftdfen to twenty regular frequenters of the Shop, outside 
of titose who come to read the Arabic newspapers and to 
look at the war pictures in the Illustrated London News. 
Th lattPr avdrag^ about thirty a day. About two months 
a^%s the Shop waa being closed for the night, a Nejdi, an 





saying, “Why don’t you come to the Nejd and teach us?” 
_ Our man replied, “If we come you will kill us.” “Yes!” 
assented the Nejdi, “if you came we should probably kill 
you.’* “All right,” said our man, “when you have 
become men instead of wild beasts, we will come.” A few 
^ays ago another Nejdi came in, he was one of Sheikh 
“^Abd-el-Aziz bin Saud’s men. Our colporteur asked him, 
“When will we be allowed to enter the Nejd?” He 
replied “We have become brothers and whenever the 
Sheikh gives the formal permission to you to visit us, 
you are welcome. There is no difference between us 
since our Sheikhs have .palled on yours (referring to the 
recent conference between the Chief British Political 
Officer of the Persian Gulf and the Sheikhs of Kuweit, 

ernment is clean and straight and quite unlike the Turk- 
ish Government with its bribery and corruption.” This 
man came to the Shop more than once and his speech 
was always along the same lines and obviously sincere. 
The difference between the attitudes of these two Nejdis 
is instructive to one who is watching the drift of public 
opinion. The wolf is becoming the lamb. 

Actual preaching is carried on every Sunday afternoon 
in the open courtyard of a house in the centre of the town. 
While actual count has not been regularly kept, an aver- 
age attendance of sixty persons is a fair estimate. The 
preacher has had an audience of over a hundred on many 
occasions. The sound of the “baby-organ” finding its 
way out into the street probably attracts a good many 
passers-by but on the other hand it is now well known 
all over the town that Sunday is our day and there is a 
fair number that attends regularly. The keeping of order 
is still a great difficulty and there have been Sundays 
when we have been much disturbed by rowdies who come 
in with no idea but to make trouble; dirt and stones have 
even been pitched over the wall from the street into the 
middle of the congregation. Then, too^ -as the time 
the service corresponds with the disniissaJ houa' of 
neighbouring schools we get large numbers of snaaEho^ y ;,, 
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who are like small boys all the world over, only more so. 
However, the congregations are steadily getting quieter 
and less irreverent and we look forward to perfection 
later on. Meanwhile the poor have the Gospel preached 
to them. The greater part of the preaching has-been 
done by the colporteurs who take turns in occupying the 
pulpit. They are all developing under this new responsi- 
bility, and though they have their off Sundays with a. 
correspondingly poor sermon, they do very well and hold 
their trying audiences exceedingly well. Probably too, 
the very fact that they are known all over the town as 
those who preach on Sundays gives them a certain stand- 
ing and prestige among the people which is not without 
its value. “ They seem to enjoy preaching; it is certainly 
no hardship to them. 

Out in the desert behind the town are always large 
numbers of Bedouin living in tents. These have been 
faithfully worked by one of our men. Last year he .could 
hardly gain admittance to a tent but this year he is 
welcome everywhere and none has ever said anything 
objectionable about him or his message, w‘ith one unim- 
portant exception. On one occasion he was asked about 
prayer and so he simply stood up and prayed so that he 
might show them how Christians pray. They approved 
his prayer and expressed their surprise at this new demon- 
stration of Christian piety. The tribes in camp this year 
round Kuweit include the Um Tairis, Ajmans, Owazim, 
Rashaids and Suleib. The latter, a tribe held in the 
greatest contempt by all other Arabs because of their 
.freputed Christian origin, have proved to have at least 
one very interesting custom. On two occasions in con- 
nection with circumcision rites, our man has seen in the 
door of a Sulibi tent, a small cross decorated with brightly 
coloured ribbons. This custom, they say, has been handed 
to fe forefathers. One theory of the 

’ tribe is that, they sprang from 

Crusading armies who did , 

' nbt'iretu^;t6®^ppe.;v/- ■ 

, : ,-VThe; E«^%n -is-gro^^g-i-ihey ' ar^ an unde- , 

sirable elem^t fpy. are ignorant 
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and grasping and withal a dirty lot, but they have not 
been overlooked by the colporteurs. “Why don’t you 
accept Christ?” they are asked, and they reply “He has 
not yet come.” xiiid then the Old Testament prophecies 
are dwelt upon and it is pointed out how they foretell 
(a) llis first coming and (b) His second coming. It is 
insisted upon that He came the first time to save the 
-world and that He will come the second time to take His 
kingdom and to judge the world. Chapter and verse are 
turned up as witness to statements made. They are 
never able to offer adequate explanations of the prophe- 
cies which relate to the wonderful birth and death of 
Christ, though they have dug up something from the 
Talmud which says that if Christ come of the tribe of 
Ephraim He will die. They are emphatic on the point 
that if Christ come of the seed of David He can never 
die. They all seem to expect the Messiah soon, and 
curiously enough base one theory on Daniel 12:12. 
“Blessed is he that waiteth and cometh to the thousand, 
three hundred and five and thirty days.” They say that 
these 1335 days are the length of the Moslem era, and 
that the Messiah will come when these days are up, but 
their reasons for dating the coming of Christ from the 
Hejira, are obscure and farfetched. In the same con- 
nection it may be noted that there are many Moslems in 
Kuweit who think that we are now in the Last Days 
whatever they understand by the phrase, while some say 
that the day of resurrection is at hand, and others again 
say that the days of Islam are nearly numbered. 

The opposition to the work of the Arabian Mission was 
at first not only general but specialized. An attempt was 
made to organize a hospital with a Turkish doctor in 
charge, but the venture after a fitful existence of a few 
months, died of sheer inanition, and only a few months 
ago their microscope and surgical instruments were pre- 
sented by the Sheikh to the Mission hospital. A Moslem 
school, however, started by the same people who had, ;, 
backed up the hospital venture, met with distinct sue- , 
cess. They put up a fine building and placed at the head 
of the Institution a progressive young Egyptian frotn 
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Cairo. A year ago their roll must have exceeded three 
hundred pupils. But the Egyptian head master was dis- 
charged recently on account of his rather modern ideas 
on geography and science and as a consequence most of 
the older pupils left the school. Their roll is probably 
less than two hundred now. It is not likely that the 
Opposition will have an easy time finding a man who can 
teach English and at the same be without those modern- 
tendencies, which are Anathema to the strict Moslem of 
Kuweit, so that on the whole the prospects for a success- 
ful Mission school are good were the Mission ready to 
work this field intensively. The Arabian Mission does 
indeed do some educational work and the thirty-nine 
boys who have passed through its small school are well 
worth the time spent on them, representing as they do 
the ambitious middle class small trader. Many parents 
now say that after their children have been grounded in 
the Koran, in the Opposition school, they want to send 
them to us. English, of course, is what they want and 
here is where the Mission school must try to do its best 
work if it is to fill a demand. 

And so as we look back at the results of a few years’ 
labour, we find the whole situation changed and changed 
in every way for the better and shall we not take courage. 
Kuweit has a future before it and we pray God that the 
Arabian Mission may be able to influence public opinion 
for good in this stronghold of Islam. The danger at these 
critical periods is infidelity, the danger that as they drift 
out of Islam they will not find their way into Christianity. 
They are learning the virtues of civilisation but they are 
also learning its vices, as for instance drinking, which is 
already gaining a hold on the young rnen here. We must 
never lose sight of the fact that neither steamships nor 
telegraphs, neither railways nor motor ears can teach 
neonle “the life more abundant.” We must force upon 
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Moslem propaganda in England has shown considerable 
^activity during the past four or five years: but since the 
, outbreak of war the activity has become more marked. 
Influenced by the attractive guise in which it is presented 
by clever educated Indians, not a few English women of 
intelligence have declared themselves to be devoted fol- 
lowers of the teaching of Mohammed the prophet of 
Islam. The Indian teachers who are working strenuously 
in London and its neighbourhood are members of an 
idealistic and heretical sect of Moslems known as the 
Ahmadiya movement; while there are also members of an 
Indian Sufi order. 

If the misguided English women who are attracted by 
the teaching of these men could realise the degraded con- 
dition of the women of Moslem lands, they would surely 
question the declaration that “Islam exalts womanhood 
and teaches its devotees to reverence women.” 

A recent attempt to obtain legal sanction in England 
for the Moslem laws of divorce is very significant and 
should put thoughtful people on their guard. This 
attempt took the form of an appeal in the Divisional 
Court on the pai't of an Indian Moslem who had prac- 
tised as a barrister in London against the refusal of the 
registrar of marriages in Hammersmith to grant a license 
enabling the applicant to marry a second wife on the 
ground that he had divorced his first wife — an English 
lady— according to Moslem law. The applicant, who 
conducted his own case, argued that, although his first 
marriage was carried out in accordance with the Engfish 
law, the divorce according to Moslem law dissolved it, 
leaving him free to marry again under English law. The 
registrar had refused to grant the license on the ground 
that the Moslem law of divorce was not legal in England. 

The Solicitor General pointed out what was involved 
if the claim of the applicant were allowed. He would be 
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able to contract a whole series of marriages with English 
girls. He could marry a girl one day and divorce her the 
next, and continue the practise without infringing the 
law. The same law allowed him four wives, so that, if 
one point were allowed, the whole law would have to be 
recognised, and he could go to the registrar and demand 
the issue of four licenses which would enable him to con- 
tract four marriages with English ladies at once. Mr. 
Justice Darling said that the Moslem wife was in every 
respect the same as a slave. 

The applicant pointed out that a woman who married 
a Moslem became subject to the Moslem law. But the 
Judges argued that the woman, having been married 
according to English law, could not be recognised by that 
law as having been divorced by Moslem law. The law of 
England could hot recognise the validity of Moslem law 
which enabled a man to divorce his wife without pre- 
viously informing her of his intention. A Moslem woman 
can be divorced at the will of her husband — she has no 
right of dispute or legal redress. 

The applicant made an eloquent appeal for judgment, 
pleading that his inability to obtain divoi'ce under Eng- 
lish law impelled him to take advantage of Moslem law. 
He suggested that the court was prejudiced because of 
his colour; but he was rebuked by the judge who said 
that it was not a question of colour; but of law. 

The judges decided to consider the case and give judg- 
ment at a later date. 

For many years it has been the British policy to curry 
favour with Moslems by granting them many privileges 
which in the case of some colonies have been denied to 
Christians. The favour of Islam has been cultivated at 
the cost of a loss of dignity and even prestige. For native 
races are very apt to attribute a policy of toleration to 
weakness. We are now suffering for the evil. And this 
attempt to obtain the sanction of English law for Moslem 
customs is: one of Tnany which our legislators will have to 
face in the future. An adverse decision at a time like 
this, when India is playing a great part in the war with 
us, may aggravate the restless spirit of Islam in the land. 
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so that the judges no doubt will find the matter a delicate 
one to deal with. ' 

Quite recently a letter came into my hands written by 
■ a young girl of good family and education, in London, in 
which she says she has been much attracted by the 
religion of Islam through a talk she has had with two 
Indian Moslem missionaries. She is only seventeen, yet 
, these two gentlemen apparently have spared no time and 
effort to influence her. She speaks of the reverence and 
esteem that Islam teaches for woman, and mentions 
Mohammed’s statement that, “Paradise lies at the feet 
of the mother.” This is the kind of work Moslems are 
doing and by personal work amongst young women and 
giiis are gaining an influence which threatens the happi- 
ness of those who yield to its attractiveness. A brief con- 
sideration of what Islam really teaches regarding woman 
may perhaps help to counteract what cannot but be 
regarded as an evil. 

Syed Ameer Ali, a modern champion of Islam, admits 
that there is much that is deplorable in the religion of 
Islam concerning woman. And I have seen religious 
manuals containing traditionary sayings of Mohammed 
which were uttered for the guidance of Moslems in then- 
relationship with women, which are undeniably filthy. 

An old Sheikh, a friend of mine and Imam of a mosque, 
had divorced four wives and came one day to tell me he was 
marrying another — a girl of thirteen, he himself being 
over fifty-five. This girl went to his house, lived with 
him over three weeks, and was sent back to her father as 
being of no further use to the Sheikh. This the law of 
Islam allows him to do. If he finds her unsuitable and 
returns her within a month she has no claim upon him, 
and he can still claim to be the holy man, according to 
Islam, that he is thought to be. 

Children of eleven are married to full grown men, which 
results in unspeakable suffering oh the part of these little 
ones, who will be divorced, because they are ruiped 
beyond the power of childbearing.. 

If a man divorces his v^ife in anger — and then regrets 
the utterance of the fateful words he lias uttered, he can- 
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not claim his wife again until she has been wedded to 
another man at least one day. A definition accepted by 
Moslem jurists bears out Mr. Justice Darling’s statement 
that the wife of a Moslem is merely a slave; it declares 
that “Marriage is a contract by which the husband 
obtains possession of the wife, and is allowed to enjoy 
her if there be no legal impediment preventing the same.” 

Three forms of marriage are tolerated: 

1. The legal permanent marriage. 

%. Temporary marriage (repudiated by the Sunni Sect). 

3. Mai’riage to a slave. 

A man may possess legally four permanent wives and may 
marry as many slave wives as he can support. 

Al-Ghazali, one of the greatest and most learned of the 
Sufis says: ^^Iffittiage is a kind of slavery; for the wife 
becomes the sfcave of her husband, and it is her duty 
absolutely to obey him in everything he requires of her, 

' except in what is contrary to the laws of Islam.” 

The Koran directly teaches : “ If the wife be disobedient 
and obstinate, the husband has the right to punish her, 
and to force her to obey him, but he must proceed grad- 
ually; exhort, admonish, threaten, abstain from inter- 
course with her for three days, beat her so as to let her 
; feel its pain, but be careful not to wound her in the face, 

, or make the blood flow abundantly, or break a bone.” 

The hospitals of Egypt have sheltered many a Moslem 
woman who has suffered even unto death because of the 
brutality sanctioned by such teaching. The Moslem 
missionaries in London claim, too, that Islam provides 
for the spiritual needs of the woman. This is not so in 
Egypt, Arabia or the Ottoman Empire. The women are 
not expected to go to the mosques. The only religious 
y Care they receive is through the Christian, missionary. 

. “Paradise lies at the feet of the hldi^r” — what a 
mockery this beautiful idea becomtji wh^' rdad in the 
light of Paradise as interpreted in the l^dran — a place of , 
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According to Al-Ghazali, religion consists of three parts: 
Belief, Works or Conduct, and Experience of Spirituali- 
ties. The two former make up what may be called formal 
religion. Each of them is necessary; but even both 
together are not sufficient to give a man a complete con- 
ception of truth, or fit him for the highest joys of the life 
to come. They do not afford even any reliable guarantee 
of salvatio7i. 

Now by salvation Al-Ghazali means absolute escape 
from the fires of hell. All true Moslems will attain to 
paradise, but most of them will attain to it only after 
passing for a shorter or a longer period through the fires 
which, while they are penal, are also purgatorial. Thus 
“the saved” according to Al-Ghazali, are the few who pass 
directly into paradise without first entering the fire. 

To obtain this salvation far more is necessary than 
simply to be an orthodox and strict Moslem. It is pos- 
sible that some may escape hell fire through a special 
and particular outpouring of the abounding mercy of 
God, or in virtue of the mediation of othei’s; but such an 
escape is so problematic that one cannot wisely count 
upon it. 

In holding that the most orthodox faith and the most 
strict performance of one’s religious duties do not afford 
any guarantee that the believer will escape the torments 
of hell, Al-Ghazali is true to the convictions and beliefs 
of the early Moslems. None of them had any assurance 
that they would be “saved” in this sense of the word. 
And, in truth, there is no such assurance to be found 
anywhere in ortii^ox Moslem teaching. The true be- 
liever must simply submit himself to the divine will. : If 
God please, of His grace, to give him- entrance into paradise 
without first causing him to pass through the fires of hell, 
well and good. It will be a supreme act of grace and, 
mercy.' But he must be ever ready, should God will 
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it, to pass through tho fire and there expiate #^ 
evils of his earthly life. - ^ 

Orthodox Islam holds out no “hope of salvation, and 
can therefore never be a religion of Joy and confidence.* 
Nor does Islam point out to a man how he can overcome 
his sins and evil self, and thus qualify for direct entrance 
into heaven, and the enjoyment of the highest happiness 
of which he is capable. 

For a means of such cleansing, Moslems in all times 
have turned to Sufiism. In the time of Al-Ghazali, and 
for some time before and after his day , there was more 
fhan a tendency to distinguish and contrast Islam and 
Sufiism. There was, of course, a Sufiism which was non- 
Islamic, and there appears to have been a strong tendency 
on the part of Moslem Sufis to break away from formal 
Islam as soon as they had reached a certain stage in their 
Sufi life. In all times and in all religions there has been 
a similar tendency among those who have followed the 
path of the Mystic. 

It must be put to the credit of Al-Ghazali that though 
he was not the first to realise that there could be a Sufiism 
which was Moslem as well as a Sufiism which was non- 
Moslem, he was, so far as we can judge, the principal 
agent in bringing about the public recognition of this fact. 
From the lime that his books became generally known and 
his views were accepted, there was no further question 
of denouncing a man as an unbeliever simply because he 
was a Sufi; there was even no question of suspecting him 
solely because he followed the way of the Sufis. 

may thus be said to have gained. 

for Sufiism a recognised place among Moslems, he m- 
sisted most strongly that there could be no true Sufiism 
apart from revealed religion. There must be a historical 
foundation for belief and for one’s knowledge of God’s 
will, and nothing must be permitted or accepted by the 
Sufi which rang coimter to this divine revelation. Sufi- 

* It is trae.that for those who die fighting for the faith, the gates of paradise are said 
to be opened* And this expectation of immediate entrance into the gardens of delight 
and escape from the torments of hell fire has been the cause of much of the fanatical 
courage which has, from the earliest times, characterised Moslem warriors; but this 
belief is no real part of the faith as a theological system. 
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ism, lie maintains, will never enable a man to dispense 
with, revealed religion, or free him from the duty of per- 
forming its prescribed observances. Hell, he says, quot- 
ing a reported saying of the prophet, is full of Faqirs, 
who through wandering away from the truth of revealed 
religion have made shipwreck of the faith. 

The freedom of the soul from all that fetters it and 
• prevents it from rising, is the object of the Seeker; and 
according to Al-Ghazali one of the first things which a 
man must seek to understand is the mystery of his own 
nature. Besides the body and the animal spirit which 
gives the body life, and which man shares with the brute 
beasts, man has a spirit or soul which is akin to the di- 
vine.* It is this which distinguishes him from the lower 
animals: it is, in fact, the real man. To understand this 
is a primary necessity. Further, the seeker must leaim 
the qualities, characteristics, and dispositions of this 
soul; wherein its nobility consists, and wherein lies the 
possibility of its defect and ruin. He must know what 
passions can possess it, what motives can influence it, 
and how these passions and motives may be purified and 
controlled. A man’s life, then, must be a continual strug- 
gle. To begin with, he must have clear ideas and thoughts 
concerning realities and vanities, so that he may know 
which are the things that are enduring and which are those 
that are evanescent and temporary. He must know, in 
other words, that the world around him is a fleeting show: 
that there is an unseen world which deserves more truly the 
name of real. He must be able to see the difference be- 
tween truth and falsehood in speaking: and he must 
know wherein consists the difference between virtue and 


But beyond this struggle to think clearly and judge 
distinctly and act rightly, there is a further struggle 
awaiting him, namely, the struggle against the passions 
within; through victory in this struggle, he achieves con- 
tinence and temperance, using the latter word in its . 

* The word nJdn must, however, be taken fiiguratiyely, for Al-Ghazali carefully states 
that when God breathed into man nothing passed out of the divine into the human, 

S&n*® soulk.not.Bom0thing from.<M,.,it.iB created; ■ - ■ - r ^ '-1...... ‘ 
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fullest meaning. And even here the contest on which he 
has entered does not cease; for he has yet to encounter 
ail those sections of the soul which may be summed up 
under the one word anger. Through conquest of these 
he gentleness. But all this, in the life of the Sufi, 

is but a means to an end, for even such a life of inward 
struggle and outward watchfulness does not of itself 


qualify him for the highest happiness of which man is , 
capable. 

In the world to come there are degrees and stages — 
not that one passes from one stage to another after enter- 
ing therein: but that according as one has prepared and 
fitted himself in the course of his earthly life, so will he 
find his happiness in the life to come. The believer’s 
happiness hereafter depends not so much on what he has 
believed, nor on the strictness with which he has fulfilled 
his religious duties, but on what he has heen in himself. 

Complete happiness is to be found by each soul in the 
full satisfaction of those needs and desires, the partial 
satisfaction of which give him pleasure here on earth. 
The true beKever, who in this world has never advanced 
beyond the pleasures of the senses, will find his joy and 
pleasure in the life to come in the complete gratification 
of the senses; for the fullest and completest happiness of 
which hd wiU be capable will consist in the full satisfaction 
of these sensuous desires and appetites. 

Similarly, he who finds his chief joy here in intellectual 
attainments and pleasures, wiU hex’eafter find his complete 
happiness in the full satisfaction of his intellectual long- 
ings. 

But the man who has advanced beyond these and, hav- 
ing realised that his real self is spiritual (akin to God 
Himself), has found his chief pleasure on earth in the . 
purification of this spiritual nature, and the freeing of it 
from the trammels and fetters of this passing world and 
, alt its, weaknesses and evils, has thereby attained to 
“■ ^t:l^t;a “partial understanding of spiritual attainments 
wherd% he aj^prdaches the Beity jand becomes like Him. 

; ) Sudi is a i&dtt add hnp^ert^^ of Al-Ghazali’s_ 
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the means whereby a man can attain to this spiritual 
happmess is two-fold. There are, in other words, two 
paths which lead to true spiritual knowledge — that 
knowledge of spiritual realities which may be described 
as experience of them. 

One of these paths is study: the other is the path of 
practice. Some may reach the goal by one path and some 
^by the other. The former path is according to Al- 
Ghazali, the harder and the longer, and few among men 
are so gifted with intellectual attainments as to be able 
to traverse it without falling into one or other of the 
many pitfalls by which it is beset. Indeed, for most men 
it leads only to doubt and unbelief. 

The other path, that followed by the Sufis, is, he 
states, the easier path for most men; for it does not de- 
pend on intellectual capacities and mental abilities. In 
itself, it is true, it is also a path of difficulty, and is like- 
wise beset by many a pitfall; yet of the two it is the easier 
and therefore the more suitable for most men. 

We have already said that the highest joy and pleasure 
of which man, who is a spiritual being, is capable, lies in 
the realisation of spiritual truth— as Al-Ghazali puts it, 
“the knowing spiritual realities”; and the highest and 
ultimate goal of this knowledge is God Himself, 

To understand what Al-Ghazali means by this we must 
consider a little more in detail his theory of knowledge, 
and his conception of existence. Knowledge is various. 
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Under the second division {'Aqli knowledge) we find 
(1) Mathematics, Astronomy, Logic, etc. (2) Natural 
Sciences, and (3) Speculative Knowledge. One of the 
sub-divisions of this last is Speculative Theology. 

Now the knowledge of the Sufis is not solely either 
Shar’i or ‘Aqli, but is a compound knowledge, for it 
depends on revealed truth and partly on speculation. 

For the individual, the two som’ces of knowledge are 
(1) Human' teaching, and (2) Divine teaching. This* 
latter is of two grades or degrees: Inspiration (Wahyun) 
and Enlightenment {Ilham). Through Inspiration God 
taught the prophets; but after Mohammed the door 
of Inspiration was closed. Enlightenment, however, which 
is the means whereby God teaches the saints {Al-Awliyd) 
persists. In one passage Al-Ghazali defines this Enlight- 
enment {Ilham) as the awakening of the human soul by the 
Universal Soul in proportion to the purity and degrees 


Now, every man can know spiritual truth, but every 
one caimot know it in the same degree, because all have 
not arrived at the same degree of purity or receptivity 
or preparedness.’^ Every man is “aid fitratia,” which 
may be translahad “with right religious feelings and dis- 
position,” and therefore has potentially the power of 
knowing because of the original purity and the original 
' attributes of the soul. But the souls of aU men are more 
i or less sick through evil. 

We speak of a man’s knowing, but it is the soul which 
knows. Indeed, knowledge is the one thing which the 
soul desires for itself; all else that the soul seeks or de- 
■ sires, it seeks or desires for the sake of the body with 
-which it is associated in this present life, or, as Al-Ghazali 
would rather put it, in this present visible world, but from 
which death releases it. 

, , But after all, we must still ask the question: What 
: is knowledge To answer this question, Al-Ghazali 
- . falls, bacjc . on %Ure and metaphor. The soiil is like a 
/‘tabi^ ion yhich) things " are^ For the purified 

i;'Soui "w)hiidt^^^ from all evil, and turned 
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towards its maker and creator alone; and God, in His 
good providence approaches such a soul completely and 
gives it a divine look, and takes a pen and engraves on it 
all His various knowledges, and the Universal Reason 
becomes the teacher and the sanctified soul becomes the 
taught, and all knowledge arises in the soul (yahsidu 
Imnafsi), and there is engraved on it the picture of 
, everything without learning and without thought. 

A more favourite figure with Al-Ghazali, however, is 
that of the mirror. The human soul is a mirror. It 
reflects the realities of the spiritual world. On account 
of its imperfections and on account of the spots and blem- 
ishes which mar its originally bright surface, it reflects 
these imperfectly or even in a distorted fashion. 

Thus, knowledge is the image of the soul of the real- 
ities which it reflects. And the highest knowledge of the 
soul and that which alone causes it true joy, is the re- 
fleqtion of God Himself. 

, What prevents men from knowing God, is not that God 
is far away or that He hides Himself, but that the mirror 
which ought to reflect Him is for some one of many ,, 
reasons unable to give a correct image of Him. 

It is impossible in the space at our disposal to say more 
on this subject here. 

But what of this world of realities which the soul re- 
flects more or less clearly.^ There exist, according to Al- 
Ghazali, two worlds : the seen and the unseen. Speaking 
generally, the seen is symbolical of the unseen. All that 
is apprehended by the senses and the intellect is but a 

of something which is more truly deserving of the name of 
“real,” the haqiqa, the true being. These types do not { 
necessarily resemble the unseen reality in form or shape 
or even nature; but they stand to these things as illus- '';i ^ 

trations, and have in themselves such powers and at-^^ - i 
tributes and qualities of action that ; iif a certain sense V 
. they represent them.- ' ><' 

: : ; ; " The Qur’an, so Al-Ghazali says, is full of such symbols, . ; A 
and uses throughout symbphc md figurative language to *; if 
represent spiritual truths, Such language is employed i '.A; 
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because in no other way could man understand the divine 
relations, and he admits that even at times figurative 
language is employed with the object of hiding, as though 
through a veil, the unseen, which man could not understand 
were it revealed, at least most men, and concerning which 
he would but argue and contradict had any further revela- 
tion of the truth been given. 

Man lives as in a dream. Death is the awakening. As 
one interprets his dream on awakening, and thus learns 
the reality of the things which were typified by it, so 
when man awakes at death, he will understand the true 
reality of those things which were on earth bound by the 
trammels of the body and the animal life-desires which 
form part of his composite nature. In this life one can 
never attain to a full or uninterrupted knowledge of the 
divine realities. 

Now all knowledge of spiritual truth comes from God, 
and in imparting it God may use means; and with regard 
to its attainment man stands in one of three grades. 
There is first potential knowledge. As the infant has the 
capacity to learn to write, for instance, but cannot yet 
write, so man, at the outset, has the capacity to know 
spiritual truth. Eollowing this, there comes the grade 
in which a boy has a knowledge of the letters and has 
not attained its maximum. He has not become practiced 
or skilled. So it may be with man in regard to the truths 
of the spiritual world. Finally there comes the grade 
of the skilled clerk which may be compared with the 
position of the man who is well conversant with spiritual 
realities. Yet even here in this last grade there are degrees 
or stages, and according to the degree or stage reached 
there are to be distinguished the prophets, the saints, the 
wise, and the learned. 

The highest stage is that of the prophet who knows 
' divine inspiration, without learning or acquiring 

4;i' - kn'^!^)^^dge of spiritualities brings one near to 

w:ay to receive .this knowledge — 
for it comes <^od as a gift, and is not, strictly speak- 
' mg,_ae^f^-:^l^;tp,;,l»,;prepaxed to rweive it by The puri- 
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fying of the spirit as a mirror must be cleaned and polished 
if it is to reflect aright the image of what is before it. 

This brings us to speak of the obstructions or veils of 
various kinds which may prevent the light from falling 
on the mirror of the soul. 

It is in the Mishkat al-Anwar, especially in the last 
section of the book, that we find Al-Ghazali’s esplana- 
• tion of these veils which hide the face of God from man. 

He divides men into three main classes according to the 
nature of these veils. 

1. The first class includes all those who are veiled by 
pure darkness; and in it we find (1) Professed Atheists, 
who look upon the world and regard it as all in all : they 
deny that there is any God and any life to come. (2) 
The Practical Atheists, who are so concerned with the 
present life that they never realise that there is anything 
more, and who thus by their life and deeds, though not 
in Word, deny the existence of God and the life hereafter. 
This second subdivision may be distinguished as (a) Sensu- 
alists, (b) Worshippers of Power and Brute Force, (c) Mam- 
mon Worshippers, (d) Worshippers of Fame and Glory.* 

Ail in this first class, whether belonging to one subdi- 
vision or the other, are veiled by pure darlcness because 
they have no conception of the existence of a spiritual 
world at all. No ray of spiritual light has reached them. 
Many of them (it must be of the second subdivision) 
may indeed be professing Moslems, who say “There is 
no God but God,” but who make such a profession from 
false motives and incentives such as fear of the authorities, 
or pressure of public opinion, or even mere fanatical ad- 
herence to the faith of their fathers. 

It is most interesting and instructive to note that Al- 
Ghazali here admits that outward profession of Islam 
without inward spiritual knowledge puts one no higher 
than this first division of those who are veiled by pure 
darkness. 

2. The second class are thpse who are veiled by light 
and darkness mixed. In this class are included all who 


In tins classification the word worshipper is nsed figturatively,. 
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have some conception of the existence of God and of a 
spiritual world, however imperfect or mistaken this con- 
ception may be, as well as all those who, while they have 
accepted the revelation of the Qur’an have for various 
reasons gone astray in their theology. Thus we find in 
the first division of this class all who have taken as the 
object of their worship some object of Sense, and they 
may be subdivided into (a) Worshippers of inanimate ob- 
jects of beauty (image worshippers, for instance), (b) 
Worshippers of animate objects of beauty, be they 
human beings, animals or trees, (c) Fire-worshippers, 
(d) Star and Planet Worshippers, (e) Sun Worshippers, 
(f) Light Worshippers, among them are to be included 
Dualists. 

The second division of this class includes all who are 
veiled by light mixed with darkness arising from Imagina- 
tion. Al-Ghazali probably intends by such all who be- 
cause they cannot conceive or imagine anything wholly 
difi'erent from the outward forms and shapes of material 
objects or anything wholly dissociated from the circum- 
stances and relations and accidents with which material 
objects are always associated, have therefore held views 
of the deity which are tinged by these preconceptions. 

Here we find (a) The Anthropomorphists (Mujassima) 
(b) The various sects of the Karramiyya or of those who 
deny all accidents to the Deity except “ jihatfawq.’ ’ 

All these are unable to conceive of a Deity whom they 
cannot present to their imagination. He must have some 
form or shape, or at least have some relation which can be 
defined only in terms of form and shape. Their concep- 
tion of God cannot therefore be purely spiritual. They 
are thus misled by their imagination. 

The third division of th's class includes all those who 
while they accept the revelation of the Qur’an, and its 
|eachmgs, fall into error tl^fough some false inference or 
j^^h<;tion of the intellect. Here come in all those who 
-being able to understand that the attributes of God 
3|ia§ descpfeed by words which cannot be taken (when 
used in speaHng Deity) in the exact sense in 

which they aife speakittg of man, faU into the 
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error of limiting the attributes of God by the corresponding 
attributes of man. ^ 

3. The third class are those who are veiled by Light 
alone. 

This class includes all who have found themselves from 
all anthropomorphic conceptions of the deity and have 
understood truly the spirituality of God, and who have 
understood further that in describing or defining the at- 
tributes of the Deity we employ such terms as speech, will, 
power, etc., in a different sense from that which the words 
have when used to describe the attributes and powers of 
human nature, but who from the very glory of the light 
itself ai-e unable to comprehend the true relation of the 
First Cause to the World which He has created. 

(a) The first subdivision of this class includes those who 
hold that God directly moves the heavens (spheres). 

(b) The second subdivision includes those who have 
advanced beyond this and have recognised that the spheres 
being many the One God cannot be the Mover of all; for 
this would be to deny the Unity of God in Action. They 
therefore understand that each sphere must have its own 
Mover (or Angel), and that there is an outer sphere con- 
taining ail the others, and that God is the Mover of this . 
outer sphere, and that he does this at the command of God 
Al-Muta.^ God is therefore the Mover of all, not directly, 
but by way of Command. This supreme Angel stands to 
God in the relation in which the moon stands to the sun. 

All these are veiled by pure light alone. 

4. A fourth class, Al-Wdsilun (those who have at- 

tained) are alone unveiled. It has been revealed to them 
in addition to all the foregoing that to the Obeyed One 
{Al-Muta.^) there has been attributed even by those 
in the preceding subdivision something irreconcilible with 
Absolute Unity and Complete Perfection. (But Al- 
Ghazali most tantaiisingly adds that the explanation of 
how their position involves thfe is a secret mystery which 
cannot be divulged in this book.) They therefore, recognise 
that this is not God, but stands in a relation to God 

(Al-WujM al-Baqq) similar to that of the sim to Absolute 
Light or of the glowing coal tb the Pure Essential fire^^^^^^- ^ 

'“’v ^ 
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The WasiMn, therefore, turn away from the Mover 
of the outer sphere, and from him who commands it to 
be moved {Al-Muta^) and reach out to a Being who 
transcends all that is to be apprehended by the percep- 
tion or by the conception of those who look for Him; 
for they have found Him to be transcendent, separated 
from all the Beings and spheres and all else that has been 
previously inscribed. 

God, then, is not the immediate Agent either in creation 
or in the providential government and direction of the 
universe. He does not even give the word of Command 
whereby the world is created and ruled. What He is 
and how He acts man cannot know, but that He is and 
that He acts man can realise through experience. 

It is only, according to Al-Ghazali, when this absolute 
transcendence of God is realised that the true spirituality 
^.df^the:;;I)eity:is-cOT : -V: 

Thus it is not enough to remove from the mirror of the 
soul all its blemishes and imperfections. However pure 
and clean the soul of man may become, a man cannot 
attain to a true realisation of God so long as he endeavors 
to conceive what the nature of God is for in such a case 
he will still be held down by the bonds and fetters of 
imagination, which is quite unable to free itself from the 
ideas associated with form and shape and space and the 
various relations which these imply. Imagination cannot 
■'■reach; God.: 

Nor can the intellect grasp Him; and every attempt to 
say What or Who God is in His nature and being must be 
avoided; for to employ words to describe or define Him 
only leads to misconception, seeing that these words, 
however carefully one may define their use, necessarily 
retain something of the meaning which they have when 
they are used to denote human powers and attributes, 
seeing that from their very essence, being human speech, 
they describe the relations and powers of embodied men. 

Even the desire after spiritualities in preference to the 
vanities of this world must be avoided. To bring out 
this point Al-Ghazali employs the illustration of the posi- 
tion of the lover in the presence of his beloved. The 
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lover who in the presence of the object of his affection 
compares his experiences with the lesser joys and pleasures 
of life, is not for the moment whole-hearted in his devo- 
tion. The true lover, when in the presence of his be- 
loved, knows nought else. His whole being is absorbed 
by the object of his affection; and, for the moment, 
nought else for him exists. His every thought and feeling 
and emotion must be so absorbed by the beloved that he 
is indifferent — unconscious indeed — ^whether ought else 
exists. He must even lose consciousness of his veiy joy; 
lose himself, in fact, in his beloved. Similarly, the seeker 
after God must lose himself in God; he must not even 
be conscious of the greatness of his desire after God, for 
that would mean that he is comparing this desire with 
other desires and realising that this is greater than 
these. He must be solely receptive, not desirous, and then 
God Himself will do all, and the seeker will experience — 
“taste” is Al-Ghazali’s word — the blessedness of behold- 
ing God, a blessedness which cannot be described for no 
words or figure of speech can truly express it; it is a 
mystic union of spirit with Spirit which, however, accord- 
ing to Al-Ghazali, must not be described as oneness. The 
seeker loses, as it were, his consciousness of self as apart 
from God, yet never comes to that state which some 
falsely or mistakenly claim to have reached and which 
they describe as finding consciousness in God. The 
seeker who thus claims, “tastes and sees that God is 
good,” yet knows not that he tastes and sees — ^knows not 
even while he tastes and sees tliat it is he who enjoys this 
experience. Thus ail sense of a Personal God is lost. 

Through such experiences, fleeting and intermittent 
here on earth, the soul, according to Al-Ghazali, is pre- 
pared for the absolute and ultimate joy of the continu- 
ous and unending experience which is spoken of as be- 
holding the Face of God. 

Islam shows a man how to walk with acceptance before 
God here on earth; Sufiism teaches him how to enjoy 
God hereafter. . / , L - , ; 

- ' Eev.-\W. Bi., W,.,,,,Gakde3si:eb,.‘';' 

Zeitoun, Egypt. 




JESUS CHRIST IN THE IHYA OF AL-GHAZALI 


In dealing with Moslems, a strong argument for the 
value and authority of the Gospel may be based on the 
use made of it by Al-Ghazali in his great work, “The 
Revival of Religious Sciences” (Jhya ’Ulum id Din). 
What version of the Gospel story he had read is uncertain, 
but I have collated the many passages that refer to our 
Saviour Jesus Christ in the work mentioned, and the 
result leaves little doubt that at least Matthew’s Gospel 
was familiar to Moslems in the eleventh century and that 
the greatest Moslem theologian quotes from it without 
anywhere asserting that the text has been corrupted or 
that the record is unreliable. 

In the Ihya we find the following incidents real or 
apocryphal regarding the life of Christ on earth as a 
prophet and saint. We begin with Ghazali’s witness to 
His sinlessness: “It is said that the devil (may God 
curse him!) appeared to Jesus and said, ‘Say there is no 
;gpd;:;fiut. God.’v^;':He'' rejfiied: 
iidi||^|eat: ^it ;:.Mter'':you,’ ■ 

“It is related that when Jesus was born the devils came 
to Satan and said; ‘All the idols have fallen on their 
faces.’ He said: ‘This has happened on your account.’ 
Then he flew until he reached the region of the earth, 
there he found Jesus had been born and the angels were 
protecting Him. So he returned to the devils and said to 
them; ‘Truly a Prophet was born yesterday. No woman 
has ever given birth before to a child when I was not 
present, except in this case.’ And that is why men now 
despair of worshipping idols.” (Vol. Ill, p. 26.) 

“It is related that Jesus one day was pillowing His 
head on a stone; then the devil passed by and said: ‘0 
JeSus, now you have shown your love for the world!’ 
Then Jesus picked up the stone, threw it at him and said: 

*A!I tlie refeteaces foEt volEme edition pEblished m Caira, 
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‘Take it, and the world.’ ” (Vol III, p. 26.) We ind 
this reference to the days of His youth in Nazareth: 
“Someone said to Jesus: ‘Who gave you your education?’ 
He replied: ‘No one. But I saw the ignorance of the 
foolish despicable and so I departed from it.’ ” “Jesus 
the Trophet was of those who were specially favoured. 
Among the proofs of it is this, that He called dowm peace 
upon Himself, for He said: ‘Peace be on me the day I 
was born and the day I shall die and the day I shall be 
raised up alive.’ And this was because of His peace of 
mind and His loving-kindness toward men. But as for 
John, the son of Zachariah, (on him be peace) he took 
the place of awe and fear toward God and did not utter 
these words until after they were repeated to him by his 
Creator who said: ‘Peace be upon him the day he was 
born and the day he died and the day he was raised 
again.’ ” This is an interesting critical comment on the 
two passages referred to which occur in the same chapter 
of the Koran, and I have never seen them used elsewhere 
as an argument for the superiority of Christ to John. 

^ (yoLiW:p. 2450^ ■ 

Al-Ghazali gives Jesus the usual titles given Him in the 
Koran, namely. Son of Mary, Spirit of God, W'ord of 
God, Prophet and Apostle. But these latter titles mean 
little because he endorses the strange Moslem theory that 
there have been no less than 124,000 prophets since the 
world began. In his book Al-Iqtasad he devotes a long 
argument to prove to the Jews that Jesus was indeed a 
prophet, basing it upon His teaching and miracles. (Pp. 
83-86.) In his Jawakir Ul-Koran. he even classes Mary 
the Virgin with the prophets and giyes the list of these 
worthies in the following curious order: Adam, Noah* 
Abraham, Moses, Aaron, Zachariah, John, Jesus, Mary, 
David, Solomon, Joshua, Lot, Idris, Klmdra, Shueib, 
Elijah, and Mohammed ! 

Regarding the fasting of our Lord, Ghazali says: “It 
is related that Jesus (on him be peace) remained for sixty 
days without eating, engaged In prayer; then he began 
to think of bread and behold a loaf of bread appeared 
between his hands: Then he sat peeping because he had 
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forgotten his prayers. And behold an old man came to 
him and Jesus said: ‘God bless you, 0 bervant of God, 
call upon God Most High for I too was in a sad condition 
and I thought of bread until my prayer departed.’ Then 
the old man prayed: ‘0 God, if thou knowest any occa- 
sion when the thought of bread entered my head when I 
was praying, do not forgive me!’ Then he said to Jesus: 
‘Tllien anything is brought to me to eat, I eat it without 
even thinking what it is.’ ” (VoL III, p. 61.) The 
following story seems to be based on the injunction of 
the Gospel “to pluck out the eye” that offends: “It is 
related of Jesus (on him be peace) that he once went out 
to pray for rain and when the people gathered together 
Jesus said to them, ‘Whosoever of you hath committed 
a sin let him turn back,’ so they all turned away and there 
was no one left in the cave with him save one. And Jesus 
said unto him, ‘Have you any sin,’ he replied: ‘By God, 
I do not know of any except that one day when I was 
praying a woman passed by me and I looked upon 'her 
with this eye and when she had passed I put my finger 
in my eye and plucked it out and followed her to ask her 
pardon.’ Then Jesus said to him, ‘Call upon God that I 
may believe in your sincerity.’ Then the man prayed 
and the heavens were covered with clouds and the rain 
poured down.” (Vol. II, p. 217.) 

The following stories are related of the miracle-working 
Christ: “Said the disciples to Jesus: ‘How can you walk 
on the w'a ter while we are unable?’ He replied: ‘What do 
you think of the dinar-piece (money) ?’ They said: ‘We 
think it is good.’ He said: ‘But as for me, I value it and 
ashes the same.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 161.) “It was said to 
the Prophet that Jesus (upon him be peace) used to walk 
upon the water. He replied: ‘Had he still more striven 
after holiness, he would have walked on the air.’ ” (Vol. 
IV, p. 71.) “It is related that a certain robber waylaid 
travellers among the children of Israel for forty years. 
Jesus passed by that way and behind him walked a saint 
of the worshippers of the people of Israel, one of his dis- 
ciples. Said the robber to himself: ‘This is the Prophet 
of God who passes by and with him one of his disciples. 
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If I should come down I would be the third.’ ” He then 
goes on to say that the robber tried to show his humility 
by following not Christ but the disciple. Jesus rebukes 
tliem both because of their sins. (Vol. IV, p. 110.) “It 
is rejated that Jesus (on him be peace) passed by a blind 
man who was a leper and lame of both feet because of 
paralysis and his flesh was consumed by leprosy, and he 
was saying: ‘Praise be to God who has kept me in good 
health and saved me from many things which have 
befallen others of his creatures.’ Then Jesus said to him: 
‘O thou friend, from what kind of affliction do I see that 
you are free ’ ; and he replied : ‘ 0 spirit of God, I am better 
than those in whose heart God has not put anything of 
his knowledge and his grace.’ And Jesus said : ‘You have 
spoken truly. Stretch forth your hand,’ and he stretched 
forth his hand and became of perfect health both as to 
his body and his appearance, for God had taken away all 
his sickness. So he accompanied Jesus and worshipped 
with him.” (Vol. IV, p. 250.) 

Ghazali often pictures the power of Jesus to heal the 
sick, for Christ as the Merciful One appeals to Moslems 
always and everywhere. 

Many of the mii'acles, however, are puerile, as in this 
story: “A certain man accompanied Jesus the Son of 
Mary (upon him be peace) and said: ‘I would like to be 
with you as your companion.’ So they departed and 
arrived at the bank of a river and sat down and took 
their meal. Now they had three loaves so they ate two 
and one remained. When Jesus arose and went to the 
river to drink and returned he did not find the remaining 
loaf. So he said to the man: ‘Who took the loaf?’ He 
replied: ‘I know not.’ So he departed with his companion 
and saw a gazelle with her two yoiing, and Jesus called 
one of them and it came to him and he killed it and pre- 
pared it and they ate together. Then he said to the young 
gazelle: ‘ Get up by God’s will,’ and it arpse and departed. 
Then he turned to the man and said: ‘I ask you in the 
name of Him who worked the miracle beforeiyour eyes, 
who took the loaf?’ He answered: ‘ ‘I know not.’ So they 
departed to a cave and Jesus (upon whom be peace) began,; 
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to collect the pebbles on the sand and said : ‘ Become bread 
by God’s permission!’ and they became bread; then he 
divided them into three parts and said: ‘A third is for me, 
a third is for you and a third is for the man who took the 
loaf,’ and the man said: ‘I am he who took the 
Jesus replied: ‘Take all of it and depart from me. 
(VoL III, p. 188.) This story is related by Ghazali in 
his chapter on greed and covetousness to show that 
he who loves this world cannot be a companion of the 
saints! 

That Jesus was gentle in word and conduct seems to 
be the lesson taught in the following two stories: “It is 
related of Jesus that once a pig passed by him and he said 
to it: ‘Go in peace.’ They said to him: ‘0 spirit of God, 
why do you say this to a pig.’ He replied: ‘I dislike to 
accustom my tongue to use any evil words.’ ’’ (Vol. HI, 
p, 87.) “It is related that Jesus with his disciples once 
passed the carcase of a dog. Said the disciples: ‘How 
noisome is the smell of this dog.’ Said Jesus: (on him be 
peace) ‘How beautiful is the shine of his white teeth,’ as 
if he wanted to rebuke them for abusing the dog and to 
warn them not to mention anything of what God has 
created save at its best.” (Vol III, p. 100.) This inci- 
dent is given by Jalal-ud-Din in poetic form: 


One evening Jesus lingered in the market-place. 

Teaching the people parables of truth and grace. 

When in the square remote a crowd was seen to rise 
And stop with loathing gestures and abhorring cries. 

The Master and His meek disciples went to see 
What cause for this commotion and disgust could be, 

Aitd found a poor dead dog beside the gutter laid : 

Hevoiting sight! at which each face its hate betrayed. 

One held his nose, one shut his eyes, one turned aivay. 

And all among themselves began aloud to say, 

‘'Detested creature! he pollutes the earth and air!” 

“His eyes are blear!’* “His ears are foul!” “His ribs are bare!” 
“In his tom hide there’s not a decent shoe-string left!” 

“No doubt the execrable cur was hung for theft!” 

Then Jesus spake and dropped on him this saving wreath: 

“Even pearls are dark before the whiteness of his teeth!” 


We add the following quotations which set forth the 
poverty, humility and homelessness of the Christ: In his 
“Precious Pearl” there is this strange story told about 
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the poverty and humility of Christ: “Consider Jesus 
Christ for it is related of him that he owned nothing save 
\)ne garment of wool which he wore for twenty years and 
that he took nothing with him on all his wanderings save 
a criise and a rosary and a comb. One day he saw a man 
drinking from a stream with his hands so he cast away 
the cruse and did not use it again. He saw another man 
combing his beard with his fingers so he threw away his 
comb and did not use it again. And Jesus was accus- 
tomed to say, ‘My steed is my legs, and my houses are 
the caves of the earth, and my food are its vegetables, 
and my drink is from its rivers, and my dw'elling place 
among the sons of Adam!’ ” In another connection he 
writes: “It was said to Jesus: ‘If you would take pos- 
session of a house and live there it would be better for 
you,’ and he said: ‘Where are the houses of those who 
lived before us?’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 140.) 

A story is related (Vol. IV, p. S26) to show that Christ 
knew what was in the hearts of men and could change 
their purposes by prayer to God. In this case he makes 
an old man cease from his work of cleaning the ground, 
go to sleep and afterwards retuim to his work. 

Another story is as follows: “It is related that Jesus 
(upon him be peace) in his wanderings passed by a man 
asleep, wrapped up in his garment. So he wakened him 
and said: ‘O thou that sleepest! arise and make mention 
of God.’ He replied: ‘What do you want from me. I 
have forsaken the world to its own.’ Jesus replied: 
‘Sleep on then my beloved.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 140.) “It is 
related concerning Jesus that he sat in the shade of a wall 
of a certain man who saw him and made him get up, but 
he replied: ‘You have not made me arise but verily God 
made me arise. He does not wish me to delight in the 
shade by day.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 163.) The least of life’s 
pleasures is not for the ascetic saint. 

“Said John to Jesus (on them be peace) ‘Do not be 
angry.’ Jesus replied : ‘ I am not able to cease from anger 
altogether f6r I am human.’ Then said John: ‘Do hot 
desire property.’ Jesus replied: ‘That is possible.’ ”, 
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He quotes the following prayer of Jesus (Vol. I, p. £22) : 
“Jesus was accustomed to say to God, ‘0 God, I have 
arisen from my sleep and am not able to ward off that 
which I hate and am not able to possess the benefit of 
that which I desire and the matter rests in hands -other 
than mine. And I have pledged myself to my work and 
there is no man so poor as I am. 0 God, let not my 
enemies rejoice over me and let not my friends deal ill,- 
with me, and let not my afflictions come to me in matter 
of my religion. And do not allow the world to occupy my 
care, and do not allow the unmerciful to overcome me, 
0 Thou Eternal!’ ” 

“It is related concerning Jesus (on him be peace) that 
God spoke to him saying: ‘Though you serve me with 
the worship of the people of heaven and earth and do not 
have love toward God in your heart but hatred toward 
Him it will not enrich you at all.’ ” (Vol. II, p. 210.) 
“God Most High said to Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Verily 
when I look upon the secret thoughts of my servant and 
do not find in them love either for this world or the world 
to come I fill him with my own love and I put him in my 
safe-keeping.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 258.) 

Regarding the teaching of Jesus we find the following 
passages in the Ihya. I have indicated the parallel 
passages in the New Testament where possible. Many of 
them are taken from the Gospel according to Matthew, 
especially from the Sermon on the Mount. These are 
given first and then the apocryphal sayings for it is 
difficult to follow any logical order. 

“Said Jesus: ‘If a man come to you when he is fasting 
let him anoint his head and wipe his lips that men may 
not say he is fasting; and if he gives alms with his right 
hand let not his left hand know; and if he prays let him 
put a curtain over his door, for verily God divines his 
trouble even as He does our daily food.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 
20S.*) 

“^i^ Jesus (upon whom be peace) ‘Whosoever shall 
do and teach shall be called great in the Kingdom of 


, *T]be mme Is, k Vo!. HI, p. £00, see Matt. 0; 16-18). • 
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heaven/ ’’’ (VoL 1-^ p. 6* See Matt. 5: 19.) Said Jes'us, 

‘Do not hang pearls on the necks of swine; for wisdom 
is better than pearls.’ ” (VoL I, p. 43. See Matt. 7 : 0.) 
“Said Jesus, ‘How long will ye describe the right road to 
those. who are going astray and ye yourselves remain with 
those who are perplexed?’ ” (Vol. I, p. 44. See Matt. 
23:13.) 

“Said Jesus, ‘The teachers of evil are like a big stone 
Vhich has fallen on the mouth of a well so that the water 
can not reach the sown fields.’ ” (Vol. I, p. 45. See 
Matt. 23: 13.) 

“Said Jesus, ‘How can that man belong to the people 
of wisdom who from the beginning of his life until the end 
looks only after the things of the world.’ ” (Vol. I, p. 46. 
See Matt. 6: 33.) 

Again he makes God address Jesus as follows: “O Son 
of Mary, preach to yourself for if you preach to yourself 
you will be able to preach to man and if not fear him.’ ” 
(VoL I, p. 47.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Blessed are those who 
humble themselves in this world for they shah be the 
possessors of thrones on the day of judgment. Blessed 
are those who make peace between men in this world for 
they shall inherit Paradise on the day of resurrection. 
Blessed are they who are poor in this world for they shall 
behold God Most High on the day of resurrection.’ ” 
(Vol. Ill, p. 237. See Matt. 5: 3-6.) 

“Someone said to Jesus: ‘Let me go with you on your 
wanderings.’ He replied; ‘Dispose of all that you have 
and follow me.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 170. See Matt. 19: 21.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘It has been told of 
ancient times: a tooth for a tooth and a nose for a nose; 
but I say unto you, do not resist evil for evil but whoso- 
ever strikes you on the right cheek, turn to him the left 
also; and whosoever taketh away your cloak give him 
your inner garment also; and whosoever desireth you to 
go with him a mile, go with him twain. (Vol. IV, p. 52. 
See Matt. 5:30-41.) Who can doubt that these ’verses 
are direct and verbal quotations from some translation 
' of the. Sermon on the Mount.^ _ ' .. 
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“Said the disciples to Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Behold 
this mosque how beautiful it is.’ He replied: ‘O my 
nation ! 0 my nation! In truth I say unto you, God wjU 
not suffer a stone to remain upon a stone in it but he will 
destroy it because of the sins of its people. Truly. God 
does not care for gold and silver nor does he care for these 
stones at which ye marvel; but the things which God 
loves most are pure hearts. With them God can build np ^ 
the earth, and if they are not good they are wasted. 
(J%o, Vol. Ill, 288. See Matt. M : 2.) 

“Said Jesus: ‘Do not take the world for your master 
for she will make you her slave. Lay up your treasures 
with him who will not lose them. For he who lays up 
treasures in the earth fears that which will destroy them; 
but he who has treasures with God does not fear for any- 
thing that may injure them. And Jesus said also: ‘O 
company of the Apostles, behold I have poured out the 
world upon the ground, therefore do not take hold of it 
again after me, for the evil of this world is that men dis- 
obey God in it. And the evil of the world also is that the 
other world cannot be obtained without abandoning the 
present. Therefore pass through the world but do not 
build in it. Know that the root of ail sin is the love of the 
world and perchance the desire of an hour will cause those 
who follow it to lose the other world altogether. He also 
said: ‘I have east the world before you and ye have sat 
upon its back, do not therefore suffer kings or women to 
dispute its possession with you. As for kings, do not 
dispute with them for its possession, for they will not 
give it back to you ; and as for -women, guard yourselves 
against them by prayer and fasting. (Vol. IH, p. 139. 
See Matt. 6: 19.) “Said Jesus: ‘The love of this world 
and of the world to come cannot abide in the same heart 
even as water and fire cannot abide in one vessel.’ ” 
(Vol. Ill, p. 140.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘O ye teachers of wick- 
edness! Ye fast and pray and give alms and do not what 
ye command others and ye teach that which ye do not 
understand. ) How eVil is that which ye do. Ye repent 
only with i^ords but your deeds are without value. In 
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vain do ye purify j'^our skins while your hearts are cov- 
ered with evil. I say unto you be not as the sieve from 
which the good flour passes out and all that remains in 
it are the siftings. Thus ye make the truth to pass out 
of y6ur mouths but deceit remains in your hearts, O 
servants of the world! How can anyone understand the 
other world while his desires cling to this. Of a truth I 
vsay unto you that your hearts shall weep because of your 
deeds. Ye have put the world upon your tongues and 
trampled iipon good deeds. Of a truth I say unto you 
je have corrupted your future life for ye are more in love 
with the good things of this world than of the good things 
of the world to come. Which of the children of men 
suffers greater Joss than ye do, if only ye knew it! Woe 
be to you! How long will ye describe the right way to 
those who are in darkness and ye yourselves remain in the 
place of doubt. It is as if ye invite the children of the 
world to forsake its pleasure in order to leave it for your- 
selves a little while. Woe be to you! What benefit is it 
to the darkened house if the candle be put on its roof 
while the rooms of the house remain in darkness. In the 
same way ye will not be enriched if the light of knowledge 
is on your lips, while your hearts remain in darkness. O 
ye servants of the world! what of your righteousness or 
your freedom. Perchance the world will pluck you up by 
the roots and cast you upon your faces and drag you in 
the dust. It will expose your sins upon your foreheads 
then it will drive you before it until you are delivered up 
to the angel of judgment, every one of you naked. Then 
shall ye be punished for your evil deeds,' ” (Vol. Ill, 

. 183. See Matt. %3: 1-27.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Do not be anxious 
about the food of to-morrow, for perhaps to-morrow will 
be your time of death.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 330. See Matt. 
6: 25.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Behold the bird, it does 
not sow nor reap nor lay up store and God Most High 
provides for it.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. lOO;. See Matt. 6; 26.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘He is not wise who dobs 
not rejoice when he enters upon trMs ^d sicknesses of ^ , 
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the body and loss of his possessions; for in it he may find 
atonement for his sins.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 205. See Matt. 
5 : 10.) 

“It is related of Jesus that he said: ‘If you see a young 
man passionately fond of prayer to God you will know 
that he has escaped all temptations.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 221. 
See Matt. 26: 41.) I think the reference may be to 
Christ’s words in the Garden of Gethsemane. ^ 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Serve God by hating 
the people who transgress, and draw near to God by 
departing far from them. Seek the good will of God by 
hating them.’ They said to him: ‘0 spirit of God, with 
whom then shall we keep company?’ He answered them: 
‘Keep company with those who make you remember God 
and those whose words improve your conduct and those 
whose example makes you earnest for the world to come.’ ” 
(Vol II, p. 110. See I John 2: 15-17.) 

“It is related of Jesus (on him be peace) that he .said 
to the children of Israel; ‘Where does that which ye sow 
grow?’ they replied: ‘In the good ground,’ and he said: 
‘Verily I say unto you, wisdom does not grow except in 
the heart which is good soil.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 256. See 
Matt. 13: 1-9.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Truly the harvest does 
not grow on the mountain but in the plain. Thus wisdom 
works in the heart of those that are humble and not in 
the heart of the proud.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 240. See Matt. 
13: 23.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Fine garments make 
proud looks.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 247.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘What ails you that ye 
come in the garments of monks and your hearts are the 
hearts of ravening wolves? Wear the garments of monks 
if you wish but humble your hearts with godly fear.’ ” 
(Vol. Ill, p. 247. See Matt. 7: 15.) 

“ Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘0 company of disciples, 
call upon God Most High that he may make light for you 
this terror, namely death. For I fear death in such a 
fashion that I stand afraiid of the same.’ ” Is it possible 
that Al-GhEwali here refers to the agony in Gethsemane? 
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Tlie chapter in which this passage occurs is entitled “The 
TeiTors of Death.” (Vol. IV, p. 324. See Matt. 26: 38.) 

.We now give other “sayings” of Jesus, as Ghazali 
himself does, in somewhat confused order. Altho not 
quotations or even misquotations from the Gospels, they 
are of interest as completing the list and also because they 
show what Ghazali and other Moslems thought loas the 
teaching of Jesus the Prophet. 

“ Said Jesus (on him be peace), How many a sound body 
and beautiful face and eloquent tongue will to-morrow 
cry out in the fires of hell!’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 383.) 

“Said Jesus, ‘Which of you can build a house upon the 
waves of the sea.? Such is the world; therefore do not 
take it as an abiding place.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 141.) 
“They said to Jesus, ‘Teach us the secret of the love 
of God,’ he replied: ‘Hate the world and God will love 
you.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 141.) 

“ Said Jesus, ‘0 my disciples, be satisfied with the least 
of the world as long as your I’eligion is at peace even as 
the people of the world are satisfied with the least of 
religion and their possessions are at peace.’ ” (Vol. Ill, 
p. 142.) 

“Said Jesus, ‘O thou who seekest the world for the 
sake of pure gold, the forsaking of the world is greater 
treasure.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 142.) 

“They asked Jesus (on him be peace) ‘which is the best 
of good works.? He replied: ‘To accept whatever God 
does with pleasure and to love him.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 
258.) 

“Said Jesus the Son of Mary (on him be peace) ‘Woe 
to the lover of this world, how soon he shall die and leave 
it and all that is in it. The world deceives him and he 
trusts it and has confidence in it etc.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 141.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Mortify your bodies 
that your soul may see your Lord.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 56.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘The likeness of him who 
teaches good works and does not do theni is that of a 
woman who commits adultery in secret and then the 
result of her crime becomes evident to ah around her 
from her condition.’ ” (Vol. I, p. 48;) , 
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“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Whosoever turns aWay 
a beggar from His house the angels will not visit that 
dwelling for seven days.’ ” (Vol. II, p. 162.) This saying 
is often quoted by Moslems to-day. They all believe 
Jesus was the friend of the poor and needy. 

“Said Jesus (upon him be peace) ‘Blessed is he to whom 
God has taught his book; he will not die a proud oppres- 
sor.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. ^ ^ 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Blessed is the eye which 
sleeps and does not regard transgression but is wide- 
awake for that which is not sinful.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 260.) 

“The disciples said to Jesus (on him be peace) ‘What 
is the best of good works?’ He replied: ‘That which is 
done to God and in which you seek the praise of no one 
else.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 273.) 

“Said the disciples of Jesus the son of Mary; ‘O Spirit 
of God ! Is there any one on earth like thee ?’ He replied : 
‘Yes. For whosoever is girded with the remembrance of 
God and is silent because of this and who looks only for 
the favor of God, he is like me.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 305.) 

“Said Jesus, ‘Beware of the evil look for when it is in 
the heart it produces lust and evil desire.’ ” (Vol. IV, 
p. 74.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Whosoever multiplies 
lies his beauty departs from him; and whosoever increases 
care his body becomes ill; and whosoever has a bad 
character punishes himself.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 85.) 

“Said Jesus: ‘The greatest sin with God is that his 
servant should say, ‘God knows,’ concerning something 
which he knows is untrue, or that he tell lies concern- 
ing what he has seen in his dreams.’ ” (Vol. Ill, 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) to his disciples ‘How 
would you act if you saw one of your brothers sleeping 
and the wind had taken off his garment?’ They said: 
‘We would cover him.’ Said Jesus: ‘No. But you 
would expose him.’ They said: ‘God forbid. Who would 
do such a thing?’ He replied: ‘When one of you hears a 
word against his brother he exaggerates it and spreads 
the report to others;’ (Vok. 11, p. 142.) 
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“It is related that Jesus (upon Liim be peace) said, ‘O 
company of disciples ye are free of transgression, but we 
the company of apostles are free of infidelity.’ ” (VoL 
IV, p. 124.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘With difficulty will the 
rich man enter paradise.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 140. See 
Christ’s saying.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Truly I do not love a 
fixed dwelling-place and I dislike the pleasure of the 
world.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 140.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Do not look upon the 
property of the people of this world for its glory is as 
nothing in the light of your faith.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 144.) 

“It was said to Jesus; ‘If you will allow us we will 
build a house and worship God in it.’ He replied: ‘Go 
and build a house upon the sea.’ They said: ‘How can 
we build upon such a foundation.’ He replied ‘How can 
your worship exist together with your love of the w'orld?’ ” 
(Vol. IV, p. 158.) 

“It is related that Jesus said: ‘Pour things do not come 
to us except with difficulty. Silence, wffiich is the first 
principle of worship, humility, the abundant remem- 
brance of God and poverty in all things.’ ” (Vol. IV, 
p. 159.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘Verily I say unto you, 
whosoever seeketh heaven let him eat barley bread and 
sleep on the dunghill with the dogs. This is enough for 
me.’ ” (Vol. IV, p. 164.) 

“Jesus was accustomed to say, ‘0 children of Israel, 
let the water of the brook suffice you and the vegetable 
of the field and the barley loaf; and beware of the white 
loaf for it will keep you from worship.”’ (Vol. IV, p. 
164.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace) ‘My food is hunger; aU 
my thoughts are fear of God; my dress is wool; my warm- 
ing-place in winter is the rays of the sun; my candle is 
the moon; my steed is my legs; my food is fruit that 
springs from the ground; I go to bed and have nothing 
and arise without anything, and yet there js no one rmher 
than I am.’ ” (Vol. IV, p- 146.) ; ; ) 
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“Said Jesus (upon him be peace), ‘The world is a 
bridge, therefore cross over it and do not build on it.’ ” 
(Vol III, p. 149.) 

“Said Jesus (on him be peace), ‘Whosoever seeks the 
world is like him who drinks water from the salt sea. 
The more he drinks the more he thirsts.’ ” (Vol. Ill, p. 
149.) 

“It is related in the gospels that whosoever shall ask, 
for forgiveness of him who praises him, has driven away 
the devil.” (Vol. Ill, p. 127.) 

Here ends our series of quotations from the Ihya; the 
reader can draw his own conclusions. One thing is cer- 
tain: Undoubtedly Ghazali’s many references to Gospel 
narrative did much to leaven Arabian and Persian thought 
and gave Jesus of Nazareth a much larger place in later 
mysticism, especially in that foremost mystical poet, the 
immortal author of the Masnan, Jalal-ud-Din ar-Rumi. 
He draws the great lesson from the life of Christ which 
Ghazali only hints at in his quotations; namely that 
Jesus is the true Life-giver: 

"Thyself reckon dead, and then thon shall fly 
Free, free, from the prison of earth to the sky! 

Spring may come, but on granite -wili grow no green thing: 

It was barren in winter, *iis barren in spring; 

And granite man’s heart is, till grace intervene. 

And, crushing it, clothe the long Imrreix with green. 

When the fresh breath of Jesus shall touch the heart’s core. 

It wdli live, it will breathe, it will blossom once more.” 

S. M. ZwiaiEB.^^ ^ 
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A LONG and particularly interesting article on the subject 
of the Arab movement has just been published in the 
monthly Islamic review, Al Manar, by the editor and 
■proprietor, Al Sayed Rashid Rida, the well-known Syrian 
Mohammedan ’Alim, one of the renowned students of the 
late Sheikh Mohammed Abdu, the great Egyptian re- 
former. The article contains the fullest information so 
far published on the Arab movement and the policy of 
the Union and Progress Committee at Constantinople 
which led to it, also a description of the general impres- 
sion in Egypt of the Sherif’s declaration of independence. 
We publish a translation of this article in exfenso, owing 
to the importance of the movement and to the fact that 
it gives a vivid picture of the state of affairs in Turkey 
during the last eight years. The article is as follows: 

Owing to the long and numerous visits usually ex- 
changed during the nights of Ramadan and the Bairam 
holidays, I have been able to learn more about the general 
opinion in Egypt with regard to the Arab question and 
the independence of the Grand Sherif in the Hedjaz than 
would have been possible during any other period of the 
year. I have had several lengthy discussions on the 
subject with Ulemas of the Azhar, professors of Higher 
Schools, judges, lawyers, physicians and other highly 
educated classes, and the following is a compte-rendu of 
the most important of them which took place between 
me and a renowned celebrity, well-known for his inde- 
pendence and moderation. 

On meeting him during Ramadanj, I asked him what his 
opinion w^as with regard to the independence of the Grand 
Sherif and informed him at the same time that a good 
number of my acquaintances and friends did not attach 
great importance to it and several among them did not 
even yet believe in the authenticity of the official com- 
muniques published with reference to this movement. : 
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He replied that a large number of people entertained the 
idea that the Sherif’s action was a pure manoeuvre carried 
out in conjunction with the Turks in order to save the 
country from famine, which was the natural issue of the 
naval blockade. The Hedjaz used to receive its food- 
stuffs from India, Egypt and the Sudan, and the embargo 
placed on the export of these articles to Arabia by Great 
Britain had had a ruinous effect on them — the price of an 
ardeb of wheat at Mecca going up to several pounds — 
and the reason for the Sherif’s declaration of independence 
was apparent. He was nevertheless still loyal to the 
Turkish Government at heart and had no intention what- 
ever of establishing an Arab Government or of claiming 
the Caliphate for the Koraish. This was why the Turkish 
Government had not sent troops to reduce him to sub- 
mission. 

“I do not readily admit this view, though reasonable,” 
he added, “nor do I contradict it, as I am aware that there 
has been in the world of politics what they call the ‘Arab 
question.’ I do not know what its relations to the Grand 
Sherif’s movement are, and how much it is connected 
with it. I know that the Hedjaz is not sufficiently pre- 
pared for an independent government, nor does it possess 
the necessary power to uphold the independence of the 
Caliphate. The lives of its inhabitants are further de- 
pendent on the command of the sea and on the power 
ruling in Syria. If no foodstuffs arrive in that country 
either by sea or from Syria by land, its inhabitants are 
bound to starve. It is also well known that the chieftains 
of the Arab Peninsula are in continual discord and had it 
not been for the Turkish suzerainty they would have 
exterminated one another. The Sherif himself is aware 
that though he does not fear the Turks at present, his 
independence would be at stake if Turkey came out of 
this war victorious. But in the event of Turkey being 
wiped off and he comes to an agreemcint with the Idrissi 
of Assir and the Emir of Nejd, he does not possess the 
necessary qualifications for ‘the independent power’ 
which the Arabs demand, nor to renew the ‘Islamic 
Caliphate* the in^ of which all the Moslems of 
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the world respect, as this independence and this Caliphate 
depend on wealth and power, which are not to be found 
in the Hedjaz. This is what troubles my mind and I 
should be obliged if you would enlighten me on these 
points as you have more experience in these questions 
than myself or any other Egyptian.” 

I answered that the Sherif has neither pretended to be 
a sovereign nor a Caliph. I have heard the reason set 
forth by you for declaring his independence from several 
Egyptians before, and his action may be quite justified, 
if it is true, as he is responsible to God for keeping the 
inhabitants of the holy places from starvation and for 
opening the route for the pilgrimage, which would not 
be possible so long as the naval blockade existed, conse- 
quent on the presence of the Tui'kish troops in the Hedjaz. 
Great Britain had allowed the export of foodstuffs to the 
Hedjaz during the early part of the war but finding out 
later that Enver Pasha had increased the number of 
troops and that these were profiting by the importation of 
the foodstuffs, the privilege was withdrawn. Had it not 
been also for its respect to the holy places, its fleet would 
have long ago bombarbed the seaports of the Hedjaz. 

The Sherif is undoubtedly sincere in his rise against the 
Turks and the argument that the Turkish Government 
has neither sent troops to subdue him nor has he fought 
the Turkish troops in earnest, but has contented himself 
wuth besieging them, which is put forward by those who 
believe in the theory referred to above, is easily refutable. 
As a true Mohammedan the Sherif is prohibited by the 
teachings of his religion from shedding blood in the holy 
places of Islam so long as it is not necessary to do so. On 
the other hand the Turkish Government cannot dispose 
of troops to send to the Hedjaz when it is desperately 
engaged on the different fronts of Armenia, Persia, Meso- 
potamia and Syria and when a considerably large number 
would be required to repair that portion of the Hedjaz 
line which, has been destroyed by the Sherifian troops, 
before reinforcements could be sent there. 

For Turkey to fight the Sherif, would only weaken her 
other fronts fruitlessly and may ^rhaps induce the re- 
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maining Arab tribes of the Peninsula to rise up against 
her as well. If she and her allies come out of this war 
victorious, it would be an easy task for her to subdue the 
Sherif. If on the other hand her enemies come out vic- 
torious, her unity will naturally be shattered to pieces, 
and in this case every Mohammedan whether he be a 
Turk or an Arab, would heartily wish that his holy land 
should escape the fate of the other parts of the Turkish 
Empire. Had the destiny of Turkey been at present in 
hands other than those of the Union and Progress Party, 
it would have been possible to expect that they would use 
common sense in their actions, but this party’s sole aim 
and policy lie in exterminating the Arabs at all costs. 
Instead of proving to the Arab Reform Party their sin- 
cerity and good intentions, at such a perilous time as we 
are passing through at present, by carrying out the 
reforms stipulated in their agreement with Sayed El 
Zahraoui, subsequent to the Paris Conference, they took 
advantage of the absence of the Ai'ab youth on the differ- 
ent fronts and of the poverty of the country consequent 
upon the requisitions for defence and the stagnation of 
business, by treacherously killing the leading Arab officers 
and leaders of thought and reform in Syria and Meso- 
potamia and by exiling their notables and wealthy men. 
When they had done away with these two countries they 
turned their face to the Hedjaz with the same malicious 
intentions. 

My interviewer said that he was under the impression 
that although I had a very bad opinion before of the 
policy and religion of the Union and Progress Party, he 
noticed that I had concluded peace with them after the 
Balkan war, and he thought that like all Egyptians, I did 
not believe in the news given by the Mohattam and 
Akram regarding the atrocities of Djemal Pasha in Syria. 
When however he read an article which I had published 
recently, he changed his mind. It is true I stopped my 
criticisms momentarily during and after the Balkan war 
as I thought my criticisms would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the Eniipire and hoped that the Unionists 
would be induced :|b carry out reforms, but from informa- 
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tion recently I’eceived from autlientic sources, it became 

' 

obvious that the tales about Djemal Pasha’s atrocities 

' 

were unfortunately perfectly true, and that Enver Pasha 

■ 

had visited Syria and the Hedjaz with the object of super- 

'■ 

vising in person the arrangements for the conveyance of 


troops and war material to the Hedjaz in order to smash 


the power of the Sherifs there. It is true he had intended 


to use Sherif Gaafar and Sherif Haidar who are friendly 


to their Party, as arms wherewith to break down the 


power of the Grand Sherif Hussein and his followers, but 


he was sure to treacherously turn his arms against these 

v 

.;:;r 

two friendly Sherifs as soon as they had got rid of the 


others, in the same manner as he had got rid of Abdel 

. '''■hi, 

Kerim El Khalil and Sayed El Zahraoui, the two friend.s 

'ht" 

of Sherif Haidar, in the meanest possible way. It was 


only on the pressing invitations of Sherif Haidar and his 

s:|' 

assurances that the Unionists would carrj^ out the reform 


agreed to and that his life would be in safety that Sheikh 

II ■ 

El Zahraoui agreed to go to Constantinople. 


In spite of my experience of the Union and Progress 


■ Party, I entertained bright hopes of the visit of Enver to 

fil! -'I'i 

Syria last year, and thought that he had only come there 

li 

to arrange what Djemal had upset and to seek the help 


of the Hedjaz tribes in this conflict. When the wmr broke 

I'-!-’:-?! 

i? i r\‘i 

out it was Enver who sent to the different Arab chieftains 

t 

messages, couched in the most friendly tone and contain- 


ing seductive passages from the Koran and Hadis, asking 

111 

them to join him in the war as brothers in religion. I 


have seen the message addressed by him to El Idrissi ("who 

hM ' 

is recognised as the Turks’ bitter foe) and despatched by a 

k'‘. ■’ 

'It f ;h4); 

special delegate. In this message Enver praises the Idrissi 

l^l- 

and expresses to him the confidence of the Government in 


him. I understand that he also asked the Grand Sherif to 

i ■ 

send him some troops to help him in the Sinai campaign. 

? if 

The Sherif had shrewdly calculated that the tens of thou- 


' sands of troops sent to the Hedjaz could not have been in- 

i ''f 

tended for the Allies as these would not even think of turn- 


ing the holy country of the Hedjaz into a field of action. : 

'i r ' 

It was against him and his tribesmen that these military 

„ 

*« ■ preparations were dheeted. The IJnionists had already ! 

'' !' 


; ) . 
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made attempts on the life of the Shenf before the war 
when they sent Wahib Bey to the Hedjaz as Vali and 
Commandant of troops, but he was not successful in his 
attempt. 

I am asked why the Sherif, in spite of his being aware 
of the intrigues of the Unionists, upheld them against 
the Idrissi and w^as about to fight Ibn Seoud, Emir of 
Nedjd for the same purpose. I do not know for certain 
when the Sherif became fully aware of the intentions of 
that party towards him. In anj'^ case he had always 
hoped that they would improve and carry out reforms. 
So firm was he in his belief that the Arab Reform Party 
had accused him of being a member of the Union and 
Progress Party and that he professed the opinion that the 
Arab’s duty w^as to uphold the Turkish Government, 
believing that to paralyse the government’s hands in this 
crisis would mean the loss of independence to Arabs and 
Turks alike. His son who i*epresented Mecca in the 
Turkish Chamber was a Unionist; likewise his brother 
Sherif Nasser was a member of the Upper House. All 
this did not divert the Unionists from their wicked inten- 
tions towards the Sherif and his family and tribesmen. 
It is true some people think that, by her joining the gen- 
eral conflict, Turkey has escaped total ruin, for one of the 
terms of her treaty with Germany provides that the latter 
could not conclude peace unless the independence of 
Turkey w-as guaranteed. 

But there are many more wdio think that Turkey is 
bound to lose her independence whether the Germans 
come out victorious or not. The Turkish Government is 
now loaded with debt, its young and energetic rulers have 
been decimated, and its people have been reduced to ruin 
and poverty. Even before the Balkan war, the Turkish 
budget could not be balanced without resorting to loans 
from outside. She will not find anyone to lend her money 
after the war, except perhaps Germany, and the latter 
will certa'nly not agree to do so unless she lays her hands 
on all the resources of the country in guarantee of these 
loans. That is if she come out victorious. If on the 
other hand she and her aUies are beaten, her independence 
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is entirely out of the question. It may be asked why the 
Unionists, knowing the fatal end in store for them, have 
agreed to join hands with Germany. The reply to this 
is simple. Had it been the members of the Imperial 
family or the old and experienced politicians of the Em- 
pire who had decided to join Germany in the W’ar, the 
answer to this question would have needed more reflec- 
tion. It is these young inexperienced Unionists who took 
this rash step through the influence of some German 
Jews. There are two theories regarding the causes 
which led the Unionists to hand over their country to the 
Germans. The first is that produced by their enemies. 
It consists simply in the statement that the leading mem- 
bers of the Union and Progress Party are pure adven- 
turers who are in search of wealth irrespective of the 
means leading to it. 

Their enemies accuse them, not without reason, that 
they have not in view the interests of their country, 
otherwise they would have attempted from the start to 
put the finance of their country on a sound basis with the 
assistance of men like Djavid Bey, their Minister of 
Finance, who is of Jewish origin and well Imown for his 
ability in finance. They, however, cared for nothing of 
the sort. They dethroned Abdul Hamid and pillaged 
his treasures, which are said to have been worth several 
millions. I am informed from trustworthy sources, men 
who were living in Constantinople at the time, that their 
officers were seen to come out of Yildiz Palace with their 
pockets full of jewels and that some of them used to hide 
the jewels in their high military boots when their pockets 
became full. Likewise, when the Bulgarians reached 
Chataldja during the Balkan war, the Unionists pretended 
that there was danger to the jewels of the crown which 
were kept in the old Palace of Constantine, and thus took 
them away. They have also negotiated several great 
loans, receiving high commission for this work, squandered 
the funds of the treasury on the ground that they were 
required for secret services in the Ministries of Interior 
and War, and spent over fifty millioh pounds just before 
the Balkamwar on arms and equipineni; but when the 
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war broke out the troops were found to lack arms, equip- 
ment, provisions and all war materials. There is another 
method which they used in securing money. They 
accused wealthy persons of being pro-constitutional and 
in order to acquit them of this horrible crime they agreed 
to accept money from them. Ali Riza Pasha, ex-Min- 
ister of War paid L.T.200,000 in this way, Zohdi Pasha 
L.T.30,000 to L.T.40,000. They further imposed a semi- 
official tax of 2 per cent on the salai'ies of all members 
of their committee and sold Bosnia and Herzegovina 
and Tripoli for several million pounds. All those who are 
in touch vdth the Unionists state that the latter are fully 
aware that there is no hope for the survival of their 
country, so they direct ali their efforts and activities to 
amass some fortunes by which they could guarantee their 
own future. 

The second theory, pi'oduced by the friends of the 
Unionists, is that the Union and Progress Party have not 
sold their coimtry, as they are unjustly accused of doing, 
but that their object in collecting all this money for their 
Committee is to make its position sufficiently powerful 
in order to smash the power of the Old Turks who are op- 
posed to all modern reforms as well as to the Unionist 
policy of making all the elements of the Empire Turkish. 
They state that the sums granted by them to certain 
members of their party such as Dr. Nazim and Aly Riza 
were intended to indemnify them for losses incurred in the 
service of the Committee. The commissions on loans, 
they state, were quite legal and they found by experience 
that their country was weak and poor so they came to the 
conclusion that the only possible means to put life and 
energy into it would dc to invite some powerful 

European nation to undertake this task and they con- 
cluded a secret treaty with Germany— which they be- 
lieved was the strongest European power scientifically 
and militarily two years before the war broke out, by 
virtue of which the latter undertook to create a new Tur- 
kish Empire which would form a part of the Germanic 
Union. The delation of the Turks to the Germans, was 
to be on thq s^e lines as that of the Hungarians to the 
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Austrians. It is for this reason that the Turkish papers 
often deal with comparisons between the Turks and 
Magjmrs, and ask whether both are not of the same origin! 

It is natural that such an important agreement as this 
could not be officially enforced until it was approved by 
the Parliament. The Unionists, however, were not 
sufficiently confident of their success in case they were to 
do so; they were afraid that even some of their supporters 
would turn against them and their project would thus 
fail altogether. They, therefore, began to introduce the 
provisions gradually in a non-official manner. The Op- 
position at the time was growing stronger and at last 
succeeded in overthrowing the Unionists and appoint- 
ing first Mukhtar Pasha and then Kamel Pasha as Grand 
Viziers. These, however, were not members of the Op- 
position — the Itilaf Party — and were furthermore not 
backed by Great Britain, France and Russia who were 
opposed to German propaganda, and the Unionists were 
thus able to overthrow them with the help of Germany 
and the influence of their wealth. This proved to be a 
weak point in the policy of the Entente Powers at Con- 
stantinople as their supporters at the time were more 
numerous than those of the Germans. I had heard of 
this agreement with Germany when I was at Constanti- 
nople at the time and was positive, when the war with 
Germany broke out, that Turkey was sure to join her in 
the general conflict. The British Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople and the Foreign Office in London, however, 
were under the impression that there was a division of 
opinion among the Unionist leaders and that some of 
them were inclined to the Entente policy, as we learnt 
from the “White Book” published subsequent to the 
breaking off of the relations with Turkey. 

The Unionists, however, have the great credit that they 
succeeded in deceiving the Entente Powers this time, as 
they had succeeded in deceiving France a short time before 
when they negotiated the great loan with her. 

It may be asked why, knowing the danger that their 
empire would be esqjosed to if they handed oyer the reins i 
ot thdr government to the Germans, these int^i^n^^^^-, | 
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Unionists have nevertheless carried out this proposal? 
It also may be asked why they have overlooked the fact 
that (in comparing themselves with the Hungarians) 
the Hungarians are united to the Austrians by bonds of 
religion whereas the Turks could not be united to -Ger- 
many in the same manner because the Turks represent 
the Caliphate of Islam while the Germans are fanatics 
in their religion and were working hard for converting 
the Mohammedans of their colonies to Christianity. 
This was proved by the documents discovered in East 
Africa by the English troops this year and by the Kaiser’s 
interview published a few years ago urging the Catholics 
and Protestant missionaries to combine their efforts in 
converting Mohammedans to Christianity. The Union- 
ist leaders are atlieists and profess neither Islamism nor 
any other religion. This is widely known about them and 
is corroborated by their words and deeds. They heartily 
wish that the Turkish nation should even become hea- 
thens provided Turkey should remain. They believe that 
Islamism stands as a stumbling block in the way of 
raising their nation to the level of the Hungarians or 
other European nations. 

As to their political plans, their great object is to 
create a purely Turkish power which would join the 
Germanic league — this Turkish power being meant to 
include the Moslems of the Caucasus and Turkestan 
which they would be able to reconquer with the power 
of Germany. They also wish to force the other elements 
of their empire to abandon their language and adopt the 
Turkish language and further entertain the hope that 
with the influence of the Caliphate they will subdue the 
whole East and when they have completed the Otto- 
manisation of the whole of this new great empire they 
would throw away the Koran and the Mohammedan re- 
ligion and would celebrate the anniversary of this shame- 
ful act as a national holiday. 

I have many proofs in support of these statements and 
would only invite my readers to read the book entitled 
“Kawne pjedid” (a new nation) in which the Koran has 
been misinterpreted and Fast, Prayer, Charity and the 
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instructions of the Four Great Imams which are the main- 
stay of Islam, are declared to be the religion of the old 
nation. The mainstay of the new nation has been 
given in this book as “mind, good character, holy war 
and militaiy preparations under the standard of the 
Ottoman Mohammedan Caliphate.” The writer has 
further declared that all Mohammedan subjects of Chris- 
,tian Powers were Gaouirs (non-believers), that the true 
Mohammedans were those who fought during the Balkan 
war under Enver, Riza, Asad, Pjemal and other Unionist 
leaders and that the members of the Committee were 
better than the great Caliphs and holy men of Islam. 
In one of the passages, the writer, after stating that the 
Turks were sanctified by God and that veneration of the 
Arab Caliphs and the inscribing of the names of the latter 
in their mosques was a humiliation to the Turkish Cal- 
iphs, he urged not to venerate the Arab saints such as 
El Gilani and El Badawi and addressed them as follows: 
“God has sanctified the Turkish troops. The horses of 
these troops are far more honoured and more sanctified 
than the chiefs and the honourable men of the other 
nations whom you sanctify and venerate.” There are 
no other chiefs of nations whom the Turks venerate 
besides those of the Arab nation, namely the Prophet and 
the four Great Caliphs. The Unionists appointed the 
author of this book, Obeidallah Effendi as preacher in the 
great mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople, and he was 
instructed to preach these doctrines during the month 
of Ramadan and was given several policemen and gen- 
darmes to protect him. Their object in all this was to 
encourage the atheist Turks to proclaim their teachings 
publicly so as to enable them to gradually eradicate the 
public veneration to the Prophet Mohammed and the 
gre at Caliphs. 

It will be seen from all the above that the Sherif is 
rendering tire greatest service to Islam by his rising 
against the present Turkish Government. He has fore- 
seen that the Turkish Empire was running the risk of 
disappearance and has therefore safeguarded the Hedjaz 
by liberating it from the Turkish rule and has probably 
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formed the nucleus of a great Arabian Islamic power. 
The friendship and unity between the different chieftains 
has never been before better than it is now. The only 
chiefs at discord at present are the Idrissi and Imam 
Yehia and the Grand Sherif may be able to conciliate 
them and run the whole Arabian Peninsula on the basis 
of decentralisation. 

The Mohammedans in Egypt do not however appear, 
to favour this movement unless it results eventually in 
the establishment of a great Arabian Islamic power 
totally independent of foreign influence. Many of them, 
however, doubt the realisation of this hope although they 
imanimously approve of the Sherif’s action as far as the 
protection of the holy places against the rashness of the 
Unionists is concerned. The Sherif’s action may there- 
fore be looked upon as in any case harmless although it 
may eventually result in the general welfare of Islam, or 
at least the welfare of the Hedjaz. Every Mohammedan 
w’ho has become fully aware of the malicious actions of 
the Unionists has become their bitter enemy and if the 
Egyptians were to believe the reports published in the 
Mohattam and Ahram on the cruelties of Djemal Pasha in 
Syria which I have ascertained from the Ottoman pris- 
oners here and other sources, I have no doubt that they 
would curse the initiators of these crimes. But the day 
is not distant when they will be convinced of the truth. 
—■(Translated in rfe Gaseffe and used by per- 

mission of its Editor.) 



THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE PERSLiNS 


To UNDERSTAND tlie Teal religious life of a people it is not 
sufficient to study merely tlieir theological books or to 
take the biographies of a few leading spirits. The first 
^ show what their religious life ought to be; the latter, what 
* it may become in its highest form. In this paper we are 
seeking to understand the religious life and attitude of the 
great bulk of the Persian Shiahs as exemplified in their lives- 

The first thing which strikes us is the exalted position 
ascribed to the family of the prophet rather than to the 
prophet himself. Mohammed, according to tradition^ 
is largely responsible for this, for he is reported to have 
said that he will intercede only for those who believe in the 
family of Ali. Naturally the Persians have exalted the 
latter and his descendants to a transcendent position in 
their hopes for the future life. Leaving out the clause, 
“and he was God,” most of them would have no hesitancy 
in repeating tlie first two verses of John’s Gospel with 
Ali’s name for “the Word.” It is commonly said “Ali 
is not God but he is not separate from God.” A tradi- 
tion, the mere repeating or hearing of which is a great 
work of merit, is that of the Mantle. Mohammed was 
lying under his mantle one day when his grandchildren 
appeared. He called them to him under the mantle; 
then their father, Ali, caine in and was called to lie under 
the mantle; finally his daughter Fatimah joined them. 
At that juncture Gabriel appeared and asked God who 
these were. To this the reply came: “These are the 
father of Fatimah, the husband of Fatimah and the 
children of Fatimah; for the sake of these five I created 
all that I have created.” 

In a modern treatise called “Concise Information,” 
among other things we read that Mohammed said, “ God 
created my light and the light of AH before He created 
the world and Adam and for 500,000 years we were busy 
with praising God before tliere was anything else to praise 
Him. When God determined tp create the universe 
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He uncovered my ligiit and created the throne and its 
pedestal, and by God, I am better than the throne and 
its pedestal; then He uncovered the light of Ali and 
created the Pen and the Tablet, and by God, Ali is better 
than the Pen and the Tablet; next, He uncovered the light 
of my son, Hasan, and created the seven heavens and the 
angels, and by God, Hasan is better than the seven heavens 
and all the angels; then He uncovered the light of Husayn 
and created from it Paradise and the Houris, and by 
God, Husayn is better than Paradise and the Houris. 
Lastly God created darkness which covered the seven 
heavens and the angels (in fear) began to praise God and 
call upon Him and asked me to intercede; God spoke a 
word and created a great light like a chandelier in the 
midst of the heaven to light them; and that light is 
the light of my daughter Fatimah.” 

Doubtless there were thoughful Persian Mohammedans 
in all ages who did not accept such tales, but to-day 
they are still universally believed by the mass of common 
people and result in a practical deification, not only of the 
first five of the family of Mohammed, but also of their 
descendants. Imam Riza who died a martyr (as they 
belie\'^ed), in Khorasan has become almost the patron 
saint of Persia under aegis of these others. Hazrat-i" 
Abbas who was killed in the battle of Kerbela, is a great 
miracle worker, feared above all others. An oath in his 
name is one of the most binding in the whole category 
because of the fact of his miracle-working power for good 
or evil. All through the country there are numerous 
shrines built over the gTaves of descendants of Mohammed 
some of which are great centres of pilgrimage and many 
are reputed to have more or less power to work miracles 
of healing. Many take their sick a long way to lay them 
in some shrine. 

In its origin, this devotion was largely partisan and 
to-day the fateful battle of Kerbela forms the centre 
around which their devotional thought swings. We 
do hot need to dwell upon the historical featmes of that 
battlo? it is the traditional accounts as accepted by the 
" ‘ ;^ccord- 
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ing to this, Hussain, the grandson of Mohammed and 
true Caliph, was promised his rights if he would visit 
^ufa. Setting out with his family and a small party 
of followers, seventy all told, he found too late that he had 
been betrayed. The governor had discovered the plot 
and given orders to stop him; Hur refused to attack the 
family of the prophet and joined their little band at the 
^ last moment, but Shimr had no such scruples. Even 
then the latter’s followers made a weak attack upon the 
saci-ed family but cut olf the party from water. The 
Persians consider it a sin to kill a mere animal while it is 
thirsty but for three days the Imam and his family were 
kept from water while little children cried from thirst. 

Even there Abbas, Hussain’s half-brother, was the great 
wonder-working warrior. After his right arm had been 
cut away he fought on with his left and when that was 
gone he seized his sword in his teeth and still fought. A 
stray arrow struck Hussain in the mouth and soon the 
little band of w^arriors was killed and the women and 
children, descendants of the prophet, were carried away 
into captivity. A wave of dismay must have spread 
throughout the Moslem world for the descendants of 
the prophet were lying dead, killed by the faction which 
had most opposed him during his life. 

The story and its commemoration in one way or another 
form the centre and core of the religious life of the mass of 
Persians, and if such an expression may be used in this 
connection, aflford their chief entertainment. Wild 
spirits will find amusement in drinking, gaming, and danc- 
“ ing; in such places there are circles for literary or po- 
litical discussion; some cheap mountebank troops fur- 
nish amusement in the streets for the poor; but, aside 
from births and weddings, the only entertainment open 
to the devout Shiah is some presentation of this story. 

The only theatrical performances worthy of the name in 
the country are presentations of the Passion Play of 
Hussain and Hasan. Such presentations have some re- ■■ 
ligious value as works of merit but do not rank as high in | 
this regard nor fill the part in their lives as other forms of ; " 
presentation do. , , V 
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The most common presentations are recitations by rosa 
Iham in meetings eslled rom Ihanu. These 
at all times but especially on the eve of 
during the months of mourning, Moharram and Sata . 
In some particular these rosa khams have the value of 
masses in the Roman Church: after a death ^he famdy 
they are usually held for the benefit ot the dead, tre 
queWy a man in making his will arranges for so many , 
rosa hhanis as further works of merit for his soul or leaves 
endowments for this purpose. To bear the J 

such meetings during life is a great work of merit. Rich 
men commonly arrange for them regular y m 
houses on certain days of the week throughout th 5 . 

Well-known ecclesiastics hold them m their own houses, 
drawing a crowd in proportion to their ability an lepu 
tation for sanctity. In the latter case the J^^^er acts 
as host, and serves tea but expects a present m money 

or kind from his patrons. , . t • ' u 

Naturally a large class of men make their living .y 
giving such recitals. It requires a good memory and a 
fine voice. There are a few women, otherwise not gen- 
erally of good repute, who act as rosa khans but as a 
ruleVomen attend meetings for women only or have a 
secluded place in the gatherings for men. 

The manner of the meetings themselves is simple. 
The leader sits upon a chair or special pulpit and recites 
stories of the prophets. In the only one I have had op- 
portunity of attending (for foreigners are not very wel- 
come) , there were two reciters ; one, the regular incumbent 
who had come by arrangement and probably had a faxed 
annual allowance; the other was an itinerant who had 
dropped in for the evening in the hope of a present. 
The latter led off with some routine story of the samts in 
which he felt most proficient. The audience was some- 
what moved but not to excess. The former, however, 
adapted his story to the situation by telling tales ot un- 
believers who had been converted by miracles ot the 
saints revealed to them. (When I was in 

Khorasafa a rosa confessed his^ inability to argue re- 

ligion with ifae but assured me that if I would perform the 
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ceremonial ablutions, wrap myself in the usual white 
grave clothes and breathe a prayer to Imam Riza in the 
s^dow of whose shrine we sat, he would reveal himself 
to me in such a way that I could not but believe. These 
stories were on much the same order.) The second man 
interspersed his story with exhortations to think upon the 
sufferhig’s of the holy saints and had much greater in- 
fluence upon his hearers w'ho, from long habit, were ex- 
pecting to be moved by his performance. I fear I gave 
some offense because I was not more moved. 

A skillful leader can work his audience up to almost any 
pitch. The meetings are danger places especially during 
the month of Moharram when all religious feeling runs 
high. A popular leader plays upon his audience by 
story and exhortation, adding here and there a denuncia- 
tion of this or that, or a little sermon. The crowd may 
break out into violence for which they will later be sorry. 
Not many years ago in such a meeting in Resht a mission- 
ary and a recent convert were denounced. The matter 
was belittled by many in the community but I’esulted in 
so much petty persecution and threats of violence to the 
convert that he had to leave the city soon after. During 
the last few years IMoharram has been an anxious time 
to the political leaders and the government lest these 
gatherings be used for political purposes in one w’ ay or 
another. 

The anniversaiy of the death of Hussain comes on the 
tenth of Moharram while that of Hasan falls near the 
end of the following month so that these two months 
are months of mourning. When in the rotation of the 
lunar year, the vernal equinox, the great spring feast of the 
Persians, falls within the months of mourning, all its cele- 
brations are omitted. The people ordinarily wear black 
throughout these months and avoid all large festivities. 

Early in the month of Moharram the people begin 
to practice for the characteristic processions which are 
known as “dastahs.” Each quarter or sub-quarter has 
its own procession, and other groups, such as the mer- 
chants from a certain city, arrange their own. One of , 
the former kin^ divided the cities intp two fa,ctions be-^ 
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tween which there grew up much rivalry resulting in 
many quarrels and even pitched battles in which blood 
was often shed. Even now quarrels are frequent be- 
tween processions; and this, together with the cloak which 
is sometimes made of these expressions of fanaticism to 
foment rebellions, makes these days an anxious time for 
the government. Recently it has been the custom to de- 
tail armed police to accompany each procession to prevent 
quarrels and bloodshed. That these precautions are 
not unnecessary was illustrated in Resht a few years ago, 
when, in the midst of high political tension, a quarrel 
between two processions resulted in the death of two men; 
while, under the cloak of this excitement, plans for a 
revolution were perfected which resulted in the death of 
the Governor and ultimately in the deposition of the 
king. 

These "‘dadaM' are a combination of pageant and 
funeral procession. The pageant teature represents the 
bloody scenes following the battle: riderless horses, 
children being carried away captive, savage conquerors 
strutting along, and the weeping widowed women. ^ As 
the impressionable East watches these scenes, the ancient 
tragedj" lives again for them and they are moved to sob- 
bing and tears. It is a great work of merit to throw 
water to the children as they march calling as of old “I 
thirst, I thirst.” In the funeral features are to be reck- 
oned numerous banners : the standard of Mohammed, the 
standard of Hazrat-i-Abbas, consisting of a severed arm 
and hand, and many others, including one of a long, thin 
piece of metal which because of its vibrations, is said 
to be weeping. Then come the bands of mourners: 
children beating on pieces of wood, bands of older men 
chanting and throwing dust upon themselves or beating 
their heads in a mild way, and bands of younger men 
furiously beating their breasts with their hands or their 
backs with bunches of chains. On the tenth, if the po- 
litical situation is favorable, these processions pass in 
review before the governor. 

A special feature reserved for the tenth day of the month 
is band/of debtees who cut their heads as they march. 
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This is a comparatively new custom and the story of its 
origin illustrates the Persian attitude and the way such 
customs grow. About sixty years ago a rosa khan in 
Kerbala appeared in the rosa hhani with a large sword in 
his .hand. As he drew near to the close of his recitation 
he exclaimed, “‘On this day the blessed Hussain had a 
bloody forehead. Shall I not have one also?” and suit- 
ing action to w'ords he began to cut his head with his 
sword. The following year a few others followed his ex- 
ample and now throughout the whole of Persia are 
thousands who take part each year in this exercise of ex- 
treme devotion. Some of them are pure fanatics who do 
it to win merit; others have vowed durmg illness of 
themselves or some dear one to take part in these pro- 
cessions or perhaps a mother has dedicated her son in 
this service of the Imams. 

A few years ago when it was deemed inadvisable to 
hold a general review I witnessed the organization of such 
a procession. In this particular group was a man whose 
special “stunt” was to run large pins or nails into his 
body from which he hung various objects of more or less 
weight, and who then carried a platform of lamps which 
seemed, at least, to be supported on the nails run into 
his body. While he was preparing others were gather- 
ing. Each, having shielded his head, carried a short 
sword about two feet long and now donned white grave 
clothes to signify that he was ready to go to death in the 
service of the Imam. lAhen all were ready, each took 
his neighbor’s sash in his left hand and, sword in his 
right, began to march around in a circle, shouting, 
“Hasan, Hussain,” in time to his steps; encouraged by 
the onlookers they all began to beat time with their 
swords. Gradually one, then another began to strike 
his head with the edge of his sword until the blood flowed. 
As enthusiasm arose, the chant became quicker and the 
band of men set out marching in this fashion to a shrine 
and mosque not far away. As we followed after we found 
one poor fellow had fallen down in a faint from the loss 
of blood. Eater in the day these devotes are entet- 
tained by various men of the city. 
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On another occasion I was permitted to witness the 
review from a seat near the reviewing stand. It was a 
remarkable sight; the long processions, each with its 
own special features and its bands of mourners beating 
themselves and calling to mind the sufferings of the Imams, 
the waving banners, the weeping people, the blaring 
trumphets. Then followed a pause. From the distance 
the measured chant, “Hasan, Hussain,” of the sword 
men. Their slashing knives appeared above the heads 
of the crowd, then their blood-stained white garments; 
the air became electrical and the excitement intense as 
they approached the governor’s place. It was indeed a 
wild scene. One band refused to pass on. They had 
demanded a certain prisoner from the governor. The 
latter . refused. Their shouts rose with renewed per- 
sistence while their swords were brandished in the air 
to emphasize their demands. It was the old picture of 
the mob demanding the present of a life on the feast 
day and the unwilling governor. Again the mob won. 

The Persians say that even a foi'eigner cannot listen 
to the story of Kerbela without being moved. It is not 
the distant historical tale, so very real to them, though 
dim and unreal to him, that moves him; it is the evidence 
of the reality of this tale to the easy-going pleasure 
loving Persian and the effect upon him, that moves the 
onlooker to sympathy. What is it that transforms a 
quiet business man into an enthusiast willingly cutting 
his head and shouting, “Hasan Hussain.?*” The scornful 
may mock, as did Elijah of old, but the man of love can 
only marvel and pity. 

The question aidses, What is the religious value and 
significance of this devotion to the family of Ali 7 Why has 
it such a hold upon the people.?* Wh must not fail to 
recognize the elements which form practically a substi- 
tute for an incarnation as we would understand it. The 
> ; SMah formally denounces the Christian deification of 
, ChrisL’to has always been given to seeking 

: ,vsuch iUc^nations, and Persia’s religious history is stud- 
ded with fehuraeters who have claimes to be manifestations 
of the Biidae. in the Babi Bahai 
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movement of our own day. The theological position of 
/ Islam has been too strong for them but into the very 

heart of Shiah Islam we find these equivalents. The 
; Persian desires a closer relation to the Unseen, a greater 

I confidence that his prayers will be heard, a fuller assurance 

of heaven than the cold hard dogma of the Koran and 
the theologians. 

A second apparently close approach to Christianity is 
found in the idea of an atonement through the death of 
Hussain. In traditions and the passion play Mohammed 
is made to say that Hussain will die for his people. 
Many assert that the death of Hussain holds the same 
place in the Shiah faith that that of Christ does in the 
Christian. This proposition is popularly held in Persia. 

> It may be that this doctrine has been emphasized and 

developed in the effort to refute Christianity’s exclusive 
claims to an atoning Saviour. It certainly makes it 
difficult for the missionary in Persia to preach Christ 
crucified in a public way, for so many of his hearers 
simply scorn this idea since, in their opinion, the death of 
Christ is of little value as compared with the death of 

five wounds while Hussain, 
according to tradition, had one thousand nine hundred 
and fif tj’’-one and hence is a much more worthy sacrifice. 

On a closer examination, however, w='e find an important 
difference. Although the word “sacrifice” is sometimes 
used in regard to Hussain, the Persian theologian never 
^ ■ ' >uses;::the"f word ; :“-atonenaent’Afin;7respeefeAo::;:the;;:v^^ 
Hussain but always “intercession.’’ Hussain saves by 
his intercession, not through a vicarious death as we under- 
stand the death of Christ. Tradition has been piled 
I upon tradition to emphasize this feature and exalt the 

f family of the prophet. Mohammed said he would not 

intercede for any one who did not believe in Ali and his 
children. One day when fondling Hussain, Mohammed 
, , told of his coming martyrdom and said that whoever 

visits his tomb acqunes the merit of one greater and one 

i ; , (who is jealous of the family of Patimah) he replies that 
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of ninety, and so on until she gives it up. Ali’s family 
are more powerful intercessors than Mohammed because 
they suffered so much more than he. He had only .a 
broken tooth but Ali was stabbed, Hasan poisoned, Hus- 
sain slain in battle, Fatimah had a miscarriage because 
of rough usage, another child was slain at Kei'bela, etc. 

Hussain stands pre-eminent because of his greater suffer- 
ing (there are traditions to show that this was volun- 
tary for he might have had the assistance of innumer- 
able jinns if he had asked it) but in the last day Fatimah 
will really be the great intercessor for she will bring to 
the judgment the proofs, as it were, of their right to 
Mohammed’s broken tooth, Ali’s turban, 

Hasan’s liver, Hussain’s bloody shirt, Abbas’s arms, the 
blood of the innocent child and her own stillborn babe. 

■ When God sees these proofs of their suffering He will 
not refuse their pleas. Their influence will be exerted 
to bring into Paradise all who have caused people to cry 
by reciting the sufferings of the prophet’s family, all who 
have cried at hearing the tale, and even those who have 
pretended to cry! 

Although such traditions would apparently assure 
each Shiah a certain and easy way of entering Paradise, 
the Persian really looks upon these various acts of de- 
votion as a means of piling up merit which in the last 
day will balance his misdeeds. They consider the moral 
sins, lying, stealing, adulterj^ even drinking of liquor 
as comparatively venial, easily offset by works of merit. Ill 
This is the reason why such devotional exercises over- 
shadow so gi-eatly in the thought of the people, the regular 
prescribed religious duties. A man who observes the 

■ times of prayer, for instance, merely does his duty and ) 

acquires merit only negatively as it were. Whereas if 

he has failed in some point he can atone for the omission 
by some work of supererogation. Thus the real question 
, ■;( becomes “How can I acquire merit.^” There are many i 

ways of acquiring merit but the greatest value is attached 
, to acts of djBvption toward the family of the prophet. 

Thm, a pflgrimage tb some shrine (if important enough) : 
is better than supporting a hospital for the poor, and a '.if 
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gift to a descendant of the prophet is of more value than 
to an ordinary man even though the former be well-to-do 
and the latter in dire need. 

In passing we may note another approach to a Christian 
doctrine. W commonly think of the resurrection as our 
proof that Christ lives and makes intercession, but the 
Shiah has not needed any such proof to lead him to a 
similar faith and confidence in the living reality of his 
Imams. Not only does he think that all the Imams are 
now living in Paradise (their bodies never decay) but 
that the twelfth Imam never died but is still alive, the 
Lord of Time, though hidden from men’s eyes, and that 
he will appear again to reign and rule upon earth. 

The Chi’istian missionary is confronted therefore with 
a difficult and peculiar situation. On the one side, there 
is the historically bitter verbal opposition to the doctrine 
of the incarnation but a vii’tual acceptance of the same 
in regard to Ali and his family. On the other hand, their 
failure to distinguish between the significance of the death 
of Christ and that of Hussain obscures the wide under- 
lying difference. Even the sinlessness of Christ does not 
appeal to the Persian at first, for, to him, all prophets are 
sinless. The only doctrine which he will readily acknowl- 
edge as distinctly Christian is that of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit. His Imam may occasionally help him but 
they do not dwell in him. The greatest hindrance^ 
therefore, to the progress of Christianity in Persia is 
the absence of evidence of such an indwelling in those 
nominal Christians with whom the Persians are most 
familiar and the chief hope of reaching them is through 
a Spirit-filled life in their midst which will ultimately 
convict them of sin and show them a higher, more beau- 
tiful ideal than any they have heretofore known. , , 

Resht, Persia. J. Davidson Frame, M.D, 





THE .MOSLE^l PKESS OF BENGAL 


Thehe iire t^vo wiiy.s of learning' what IMosleins are tliiiik- 
itig. Oiie is io mix freely with them and hear what they 
are saying, and the other is to read their papers and see 
•what they are wri ting. 

Tlie leading vernacular ^Iiislim paper in Bengal is the 
inoutlily A! Ifslam. This is a well-edited, illustrated 
journal of seventy pages, printed on good paper, and, for 
the most |>art, contributed to by men of good education. 
One of its declared objects is to expose the machinations 
of deceitful missionaries, and its principal object is to 
hold up Islam as the one hope for sinful men. A brief 
rhitme of the contents of the last number, just to hand, 
will give the reader a very fair idea of what educated 
Muslims are thinking and saying in this part of the great 
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This is followed by an article entitled, “The Ancient 
Libraxy of Alexandria,” and is taken up with a refutation 
Qf the charges which have been made against Omar in 
connection with the destruction of that priceless colleelion 
of hooks. We have no space to deal with this loixg article, 
li must suffice to say that in the course of the article the 
following authors are quoted: — Sale, Gibbon, IMuir, 
Butler, Draper, and tlie Encyclopedia Brittanica. 

Another article, one of a series, deals with the question 


of Islam’s treatment of subject races, and, like the pre- 
ceding one, is an apologetic. Its object is to show that 
Islam, in its treatment of the Zimmis and other subject 
communities, is one of the most tolerant and at the same 
time considerate masters the world has ever seen I 

I'd another article seeks the glorification of Islam by 
proving to the author’s satisfaction that Aluslims were 
the inventors of printing. 

The same number of Al Islam contains the fourteenth 
contribution to a serial life of Aluhammad which is run- 
ning through the paper. Needless to say, this biography 
is largely an attempt to whitewash the prophet and to 
present him as the model man. The author defends 
Muhammad’s polygamy by a reference to the polygamy 
of the Old Testament prophets, and makes frequent 
reference to the attacks of European -writers, whom he 
tries to answer. 

Aht another article is headed “The Decay of Liter- 
ature in Islam,” and the author contrasts Baghdad, in the 
period of its greatest literary activity, with the position 
in the Muslim world to-day. 

Another Muslim Bengali periodical is the weekly 
Muliammadi, This, like Al Islam, is closely connected 
with the Islam Mission, and it contains regular references 
to the work of the mission, as well as publishes lists of 
subscriptions to that organization, Muhaminadi is vio- 
lently anti-Christian, and divides its diatribes pretty 
evenly between the Christian naissionaries and the 
Quadiani sect, which has recently been showing renewed 
activity in Bengal. We tniinslate an editorial note on 
the latest anti-Christian booklet published by the MusHna a 
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Mission. It runs as follows: “Atonement — We desire 
to acknowledge with thanks the receipt of a book published 
liT the Moslem Mission, entitled Atonement. Th.e 
foundations of Christianity are based upon the fanciful 
doctrine that Jesus Christ gave his life upon the cross 
as an atonement for the sins of all (’hristians. Tlie 
writer (of Atonement), Maulvi ^luzaffer I'ddin, a preacher 
of the ^Mission, has by various irrefragable proofs re- 
duced this foundation to pow’der. The printing and pajjer 
are good, and the book, containing 56 pages, is sold for 
six pice (1| d.). i^Iay this book be found in every Mus- 
lim home. It will be found an infallible means for ex- 
posing Christian perfidy.” 

Quite a large amount of space has recently been given 
to the work of the Quadiani missionaries, who are making 
their presence felt in various parts of Bengal. Khawaja 
Kamaluddin, of the Woking mosque, would not be ex- 
actly flattered at the following description of his sect, 
which recently appeared in an editorial of the Mukmn- 
madi: “It should be specially remembei'ed that the 
Quadiani sect is not a branch or sect of Islam. It is an 
entirely new religion, with Mirza Ghulan Ahmad as its 
prophet. According to the opinion of this sect 400,000,- 
000 iSIuslims have strayed from the path of religion. As 
a matter of fact the religion of this sect is quite opposed to 
Islam.” 

Mvhamnuidi is a newspaper, and contains not a little 
news of current events, but the requirements of the censor 
make it impossible for the editor to speak his mind on 
such subjects as the Arabian I'evoit. His comments on 
the great war are, for the same reason, of little value as 
as indication of the trend of Muslim thought. 

Christian workers in Bengal will find Mtihammadi an 
excellent medium for becoming acquainted with the trans- 
actions of the various provincial Muslim Leagues, as 
well as for keeping in touch with the question of Muham- 
madan education in the Province. 

Pubm,Bmg(4‘ William Goldsack. 






•THE KIBLA: A MECCA NEWSPAPER 


A MODERN newspaper published in Mecca — the latest 
telegrams and marconigrams printed in the citj' of the 
Kaaha, the Holy of Holies of Islam, the acme of religions 
exclusiveness — truly an anomaly worthy of mark. 

This same strange meeting of East and West, of the 
middle ages and modern thought, is to be seen throughout 
the paper, appealing as it does to the free Bedouin of 
the desert, and the cultured university student of the 
town. 

We find a well planned and thoughtfully expressed argu- 
ment in favour of the Pan-Arab movement, side by side 
witK a diatribe against the Committee of Union and Prog- 
ress, for their contempt for the tradition of the turning 
from eastward to the direction of Mecca of the church of 
St. Sohpia (Constantinople), at the prayer of a Moslem 
saint; while another artiste upholds the present alliance 
among Arab tribes by reference to the alliances in the 
early days of Islam. 

The telegrams, chiefly official communiques from Cairo, 
are plainly expressed and up-to-date, covering the course 
of the war from day to day; while local news, both tele- 
graphic and by messenger, occupies considerable space, 
and shows the progress of organisation and discipline in 
the parts of the country under the Sherif’s control. 

There is also a series of extracts from notable Ara])ic 
writers, chiefly dealing with moral and social virtues; 
while extracts from European and other newspapers and 
periodicals occupy some considerable space. 

Throughout the paper two chief characteristics of its 
policy become increa. singly manifest. The first and main 
object is the promotion of Atab ascendency in every 
possible way, and, as an essential to this, the cause of the 
Sherif of Mecca; while the second,, more or less conse- 
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quent upon the former, is definite opposition to the Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress, and its whole policy espe- 
cially the alliance with the Central Powers. 

These objects are attained in various ways. On the one 
ha^d we have a detailed account of the movement in the 
Hijas! from its inception and various articles dealing with 
the debt of Islam to the Arab, the position of the Arab 
after the Hijaz rising, his i>lace in the Moslem world and 
similar subjects; as well as such details as the origin of 
Islam in Java and the present revolt there, and the intro- 
duction of Ishnhinto China; also quotations from various 
newspapers, both European and Moslem, all to the aggran- 
disement of the Arab, his history and language. 

On the other hand there is the series of “Pages from the 
History of the Committee of Union and Progress, ” chiefly 
occupied with details of the perquisites secured by various 
members of that body, and their shameless exploitation 
of their position to achieve personal ends; as well as other 
articles bearing on their relation to religious customs’and 
traditions, their treatment of the Sultan and their subser- 
vience to foreign influence. 

Turning to more particular examination of special 
items, we find that the publication of “The New People, ” 
occupies much attention. This book is a series of lectures 
delivered three years ago in the St. Sophia Mosque by 
Sheikh Obeid Allah, a mouthpiece of the Committee of 
Union and Progress. A review ^f the book and discussion 
of its author appear in two of the earlier numbers of the 
pages, while throughout there are constant quotations 
from it, and discussions thereof. Some of the points 
whi^h arouse most opposition are in the suggestion that 
the names of the first (Arab) Caliphs on the Constanti- 
nople mosques be replaced by those of the later (Turkish) 
Caliphs, that ‘the Koran be translated into Turkish to 
obviate the necessity of learning Arabic, and that some of 
the mosques be closed and their revenues devoted to war 
puiposes. Other pronouncements bitterly resented are, 
tfet the pilgrBtnage is not a necessity if the position of the 
Sult^ rendeiB war service elsewhere desirable, a,nd that 
the “TVaditipas** so Wghly honor^^ by all orthodox: 
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Moslems contain many contradictions and discrepancies 
and thus lack authority. 

•Other articles again deal with the action of the Pro- 
gressives in burning the library at Taif, as contrasted with 
that' of the Sherif of Mecca in preserving and improving 
the one in that city; their audacity in firing on tire Kaaba 
itself, their suppression of Arab societies in Constantinople, 
and their persecution of Syrian notables. 

It will be observed that most of the above points tend 
directly to the weakening of the position of the Arab 
people and the opposition to them is largely on that 
ground, and on the score of the foreign ascendency which 
the Progressives have brought about in Constantinople. 

A considerable space is naturally devoted to the sup- 
port of the Shereef, his proclamation of independence and 
details of his administration, while the victory over the 
Turkish forces at Taif is given in detail as well as the earlier 
achievements at Mecca. 

Some of the newspaper extracts are of great interest, 
including lengthy quotations from the Ahram of Egypt on 
the origin of the Arab rising and the Shereef s proclama- 
tion and another eulogising the management of the recent 
pilgrimage, and the greatly improved order of the country 
under the Shereef’s rule. 

There are quotations^from Syrian newspapers describing 
the doings of the Progressives in that country, and an 
extract from the Near Ikst dealing with its future pros- 
pects, while another article from the same paper warns 
against the secret puipose of the Progressives (the ascen- 
dency of the Turk as against the Arab) . ” 

There is a note from the Morning Pod on the influfence 
of the Hajiz Movement in India, while an extremely inter- 
esting article translated in extens. from an Urdu news- 
paper is worthy of summary. The author, who promises 
that he holds no brief for the English, points out, in discus- 
sing the Arab vs. the Turk, that Mecca holds a position of 
unique importance for the whole Moslem world, hence the 
peculiar interest of the present movement. The Cali- 
phate is cohsidered as having been usurped by the Turkish 
Sultans, wd rightfully belonging to the ^herif of Mecca,"^; 
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I for it was confined even in its widest sense to the Koreish 

;; and their successors, hence could never pass to a Turk 

!! from an Arab. The article stoutly combats the sugges- 

I tion that the Arab movement was engineered from without ^ 

I by Christian povrers, maintaining that, were this the’ case, 

f foreign help would have been asked and given; also 

1; contending that Arabia, an unproductive land, has no 

attraction for other than Arabs. It concludes with an- 
I exhortation to Indian Moslems to uphold the cause of the 

Shereef by everj^ means in their power. 

The reasons for the present weakness of Islam are, 
naturally, the subject of considerable thought, quotations 
are given from European authorities describing the debt 
which Western culture has owed to Arab learning in the 
past, and another attributing the Moslem declension in 
the present time to loss of the true spirit of their religion. 

“The people who desire progress must not abandon the 
outward forms of religion which bind them to the past, 
and they must honor its traditions and rules. ” 

In “The Weakness of Islam and its Causes” the writer ^ 

refers to the numerous authorities, both Western and 
Eastern, who attribute the rapid advance of the Moslem 
power in the early days to the religious factor, and asserts 
that the desertion by Moslems of the fundamentals . of 
their religion, and their departure from Islamic culture is 
the primarj’ cause of present decadence. He vigorously 
attacks the Committee of Union and Progress for their 
attitude in contemning this same culture aird looking for 
inspiration to the West. Exception is taken to the state- 
ment in “The Union of Islam” that the present day Mos- j 

lem has lost his power of independent thought through , 

long continued adherence to tradition and is dependent on | 

other peoples for initiative; the writer maintaining that ' 

the conditions of power now are the same as in the early 
days, and that return to the primitive faith and culture is 
what is required, not the introduction of a new and alien 

'kaming,.. _ ' 1111111 

Beariag more directly on the positive side of Arab ad- 
vancement, though in most cases with the element of 
oppositidfi' -tb Progrmive party introduced, are 

\ , ' ■ ,j 
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nearly all the leading articles; among wliich may be noted 
as of interest one on the widespread influence of the Hijaz; 
I^Iovement, and another giving a brief resume of the 
Italian struggle for independence comparing the relations 
of Italian aiid Austrians at that time with those now 
existing between the Arabs of the Hijaz and the Turks. 
Yet another emphasizes the subservience of the Progres- 
si^'es io Germany, and calls on the Arabs to throw off 
that yoke; while all are most optimistic as to the ultimate 
result of the Shereef’s rising. 

Under the title “Where is the Osmanli Federation” 
the question is introduced as to who are to be considered 
the true successors of the early Moslem empire, the Turks, 
whose whole policy has tended towards its weakening, and 
who have lost various of its provinces, and made the 
whole government subservient to German influence; or 
the Arabs who, after long patience, have risen to assert 
“Arabia for the Arab,” and to maintain the dignity of the 
Arabic speaking races. This position is still further main- 
tained in commenting upon extracts from a Turkish news- 
paper, which contends that the Turks being the largest 
and most influential part of the Osmanli confederation 
should give it their name; while in yet another place a 
stirring and elocpient appeal to support the cause of the 
Shereef is based upon the same foundation. 

The case against the Progressive party is further 
strengthened by citations from Arabs resident in Switzer- 
land whohssert that the Turkish army was deliberately sold 
by them into the German power; while a long article on 
“Ourselves and our Enemies” indicts them for their 
courting of the Central Powers as the repository of all 
learning and culture. Reference is made to the German 
regulations for the Suppression of Islam in their colonies, 
to Germany’s spoiling of Palestine and appropriation of 
her produce, and the probability that if she once had 
power in other Moslem countries they would follow suit. 
The nations of Europe have risen against her pride and 
the Arabs are urged to break away from alliance with her 
while there is yet time, so as not to share her inevitable 
fate. The need of the day is for the Man — and he is to be I ; 
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found in the Shereef — it behooves all patriotic Arabs to 
follow him and support him with all their might. 

It is hardly needful to reiterate what appears to be the 
main object of this new venture in the newspaper world— 
the support of the Movement for Arab independence -and 
return to old religious tradition by every possible means 
and, consequent upon this opposition to all that tends to 
hinder the Pan-Arab cause. Suffice it to say that no item 
of news appears to be too trivial or too distant to serve 
this purpose and that, in the main, facts appear to be 
recorded accurately and wdthout exaggeration, though 
possibly only those are mentioned which bear favorably 
upon the object in view. 

(Miss) M. Reeves Palmeb. 
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SAMUEL GRAHAM WILSON OF PERSIA 


One of the ablest and most courageous of the all too small 
band of missionaries devoted to the work for Moslems, 
finished his life course in Tabriz, Persia, on Sunday, 
July 2, 191C>. Samuel Graham Wilson was born in In- 
diana, Pa., in 1858. He took his college course in Prince- 
ton University, taking his A.B. degree in 1876, and his 
A.M. degree in 1879, and obtained his theological training 
in the W'estern Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
After his postgraduate course at Princeton he went out to 
Persia in 1880. For over thirty years he gave himself and 
his unusual gifts with tireless and energetic service to the 
work of Christian Missions in Tabriz. 

His primary work in Persia was the development of 
the school for boys in Tabriz. He began of necessity with 
Armenians and it was many years before conditions were 
sufficiently liberalized to enable him to secure Moslem 
pupils, but in due course this came, and at the time of his 
death, of the 300 boys in the school, one-half were Mo- 
hammedans. He did not compromise in the slightest 
degree his principles or his educational policy to secure or 
retain Moslem pupils. Required daily chapel and regular 
Bible study were in the curriculum from the outset, and 
were never dispensed with to conciliate the Moslem 
constituency. But Mohammedan fathers respected his 
religious loyalty and wanted to have their sons under his 
clean moral influence. On the occasion of the dedication 
of the new hospital in Urumia a few years ago he made the 
address, and to the large Mohammedan audience that 
was present spoke in the clearest and most positive way 
of the Christian motive and the Christian purpose em- 
bodied in the institution. Some prominent Mohamme- 
dans whom it was feared his plain speech might have of- 
fended, commented afterwards with satisfaction and ad-r 
miration upon his sincerity and courage, and rejoiced 
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that one was working in the midst of them who could so 
completely command their confidence and respect. This 
Christian loyalty penetrated all his educational work. 
For many years he and Mrs. Wilson conducted the school 
single-handed, but rejoiced when help came both in 
missionarj’' associates and by means of short term teach- 
ers from America. The scliool became the largest mis- 
sion .school in Western Persia, and the most respected and 
influential institution in Tabriz. 

From the beginning to the end Dr. Wilson’s interest 
and activity were directly missionary and evangelistic. 
The school itself was to him a distinctly evangelizing 
agency. He regarded it as a means of propaganda as 
well as an agency for the development of character and 
power in young men. He strove to lead his students to 
Christ. Both the school and his home were used to the 
full for this purpose. The idea of conducting a school 
of religious neutrality was an impossible idea to him. 
The truth of Christ was the greate.st truth he knew, and 
he would have dismissed summarily the idea that he 
should teach the truth of mathematics and geography and 
history and science, and not the highest and most im- 
portant truth of all. 

It was not only in the school that Dr. Wilson was an 
evangelist. He preached constantly in the church in 
Tabriz, and he called with regularity in the homes, both 
Armenian and Moslem, where he was ever welcome, and 
W’here he knew how to speak directly and persuasively 
of Christ. He was a leader in the itinerating work of the 
field, and his associate, the Rev. Robert M. Labaree, 
writes: “There is in existence a small map, drawn by 
Dr. Wilson’s own hand, of all the villages, large and smalL 
lying around Tabriz within a radius of twenty-five miles. 


1 
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Dr. Wilson had a singularly alert and inquisitive mind, 
hospitably open to new facts and from the beginning 
of his work in Persia he made his way into the life and 
thought of the people. He was an excellent linguist and 
he studied both the literature and the .social and intel- 
lectual movements of the nation in which he lived. 
He wrote an accurate history of the mission work in 
Western Persia, a short novel descriptive of Armenian 
life, an entertaining and trustwoi’thy account of social 
customs, and when his last furlough, prolonged by an ac- 
cident. gave him leisure, instead of w’asting time he bought 
up with his customary thrift every available hour, and 
produced two valuable books, one on “Behai.sm and its 
Claims,” and the other on "Modern Movements Among 
Moslems.” These were not hasty compendiums, but 
careful and first hand studies of facts, combined with a 
full and critical knowledge of the available literature. 
Dr, Wilson’s judgment was positive and entirely inde- 
pendent. He believed what he believed, and had a 
reason for his belief, and yet he w’as singularly modest and 
docile, with his eyes always open for any new light which 
might make facts or the truth in facts more clear and sure. 

In practical affairs he was marked by quite unusual 
sagacity. His business judgment and his ability to handle 
funds and property undertakings were extraordinary. 
Even the Armenians, to whom the Jews are but as 
children in such worldly affairs, looked upon Dr. Wilson 
with respect and awe. He could not be over-reached or 
imposed upon, and while his own methods were candour 
itself, he was an acknowledged master. There was in 
him indeed a very rigid ethical ^irit. In honesty and 
integrity he was of the old fashioned type of stiff and 
exacting honour. If anything was questionable then to 
him it was unquestionably wrong. Deception and sub- 
tlety were strangers to him. His success in all practical 
affairs was due simply to his frugal industry, his sound 
judgment, his scrupulous exactness, and his complete de- 
pendableness. 

His last work in Persia was in the distribution of relief 
to the Armenians and Syrians. He had returned to the 
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United States on furlougli in 1912 and had been seriously 
injured in a railroad wreck, but he was anxious to go back 
to Persia, and the doctors had given permission to go, 
but the outbreak of the war delayed him. When the 
horror of the conflict brought suffering to the Christian 
population of Eastern Turkey and Western Persia, how- 
ever, he left his family in America and pressed back 
alone. At first he made his headquarters in Tiflis in the 
Caucasus, where he purchased and distributed supplies in 
behalf of the Red Cross Society, and acted as the agent of 
the Armenian and Syrian Relief Funds. The American 
Consul viewed his energy and efficiency with surprise and 
pride. In one of his dispatches he reported that in his 
judgment a more superior man for the task could not have 
been found. In his hands money went twice as far as it 
would in any other, and it could be confidently said that 
not one dollar w’hich he could control would be unwisely 
used. The strain of the work was too great, however, 
and when he reached Tabriz in June after an arduous 
service in the Caucasus and then in the Salmas plain in 
Persia, the germs of typhoid fever were already at work. 
He was given an extraordinary welcome in Tabriz by the 
Armenian community as well as by old Moslem friends- 
The great ministiy of relief in which he had been engaged 
opened to him doors of sympathy and friendship which 
he would have at once entered with his Gospel, but in 
spite of the fact that he had taken the anti-typhoid 
inoculation just before leaving America, the disease laid 
hold upon him, and weakened by the ceaseless toil and 
strain of the relief work he finished his course on Sunday, 
July 2. The expressions of grief and loss from the 
Gregorian Church and the Armenian community were 
unprecedented. Ecclesiastics and officials and common 
people vied with each other to show their gratitude and 
affection. The long life of fidelity was crowned with its 
ridi reward. 

To Dr. Wilson the historic and evangelical conviction 
d the Church was rationally valid and satisfying. He 
met Islam mth no wavering and insecure Gospel. He 
was fcinm^i pati^t, and conciliatory, but he was clear 
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and positive and sure. He knew Whom he had believed, 
and he was prepared to justify his knowledge and his 
faith. He knew Islam and Behaism too, better than the 
adlberents of these religions with whom he talked and for 
whorn he toiled. He was a faithful workman, w'ell 
furnished for his work. Alas, that he could not leave his 
tools .and his skill to those who must come after him. 


Neio York City. 


Robert E. Speer. 
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ANDREW W^ATSON OF EGYPT 


Dr. Andrew Watson, the Nestor of the American 
Mission, in Eg\'pt> died at his home in Cairo, on Decem- 
ber 9, 1916, in the 83rd year of his age. He was ill less 
than two weeks. On Sunday evening, November 26, 
he conducted the English service in the Mission church, 
preaching and administering the Communion. On Nov- 
ember 30 he was present at the Thanksgiving Service of 
the American Community. 

Dr. W^atsoE was a Scotchman by birth; he was born at 
Cliverbum, Perthshire, February 15 
a boy he emigrated with his parents to America, 


1834. While yet 
He was 

educated in the schools and a college in his adopted state 
and at Princeton and Pittsburgh Theological Seminaries. 
Having been appointed a missionary to Egypt, in order 
to prepare himself for a wider and a fuller service he took 
a partial cour^ in medicine at Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia. In 1861 he arrived in Egypt, After 
spending a few years in Alexandria and Mansura, he was 
assigned to the work of the mission in Cairo. At the 
time of his death he was one of the oldest foreign residents 
in Egj'pt, and it is believed that he was the oldest Protes- 
tant missionary in active service in all Africa. 

During the 55 years which he spent in this country he 
witnessed the many wonderful changes that have taken 
place economically, socially, administratively — in educa- 
tion, justice, order. He came while Said Pasha was Wali 
of Egypt. He lived through the Khediviates of Ismail, 
Tewfik and Abbas. He saw the withdrawal of the French 
and the occupation by the English. He witnessed the 
enthronement of the present Sultan and the establish- 
ment of the British Protectorate. To all the growth, 
deydppment, expansion and uplift of Egypt the Ameri- 
can Mission has contributed largely, and Dr. Watson has 
always been among its leaders. 
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His greatest work, of course, was as a missionary. On 
his arrival in Egypt there were only six members of the 
embryo native Protestant Church. To-day there is a 
native Protestant Community of 30,000 to 40,000 mem- 
bers,- containing over 13,000 communicants. He helped 
to establish in 1864 the Mission Theological Seminary — 
the oldest school of Protestant Theology in Egypt. In 
, 1869 he was made the Professor of Systematic Theol- 
ogy and since 1892 he had been the head of the school. 
Through his class room have passed the pastors and 
preachers of the Egj'^ptian Protestant Church — many of 
whom are men of power, and occupy positions of in- 
fluence in the cities, towns and villages of Egypt from 
Alexandria to Aswan. The %vork he did in this school has 
been his great life work — it and its results are his abiding 
monument. A mission is successful only as it is able to 
train a native ministry. 

Dr. Watson in 1890, during a visit to America, was 
chosen the Moderator of the General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church — ^the highest court of the 
home church. In 1897 he published his History of the 
American Mission in Egj^^pt, a work that sets forth most 
vividly the conditions of the country’' and of mission life 
and work during the second half of the 19th century. 

He had a leading part in the organization of the civil 
and political status and relations of the native Protestant 
Communities in Egypt by which a firman was obtained 
from the Sultan of Turkey recognizing their ofiicial exist- 
ence and their legal rights. He was the head of the com- 
mittee sent as pioneers in establishing the American 
Mission in the Sudan in 1900. In 1910 he was a delegate 
to the World’s Missionary Conference at Edinburgh. 

Dr. Watson’s influence and activities extended beyond 
the bounds of the special work of his mission. He was a 
member for many years of the committee in control of the 
Deaconess’ Hospital in Cairo, He was trusted by all. 
Servants brought their savings to him to invest for them. 
Heirs entrusted their small inheritances to his care to ad- 
minister for them. And only a few weeks ago the Head 
of the City Police placed in his hands the administration 



of a sum of money to be applied to the needs of a depend- 
ent family. He was liberal and generous to the poor. 
No needy person was ever turned from his door wdthout 
food or the means of getting food. 

He was a man simple, humble, faithful— he never 
shirked a duty and he never failed a friend. His con- 
victions were strong both as regards the message which he 
carried always and evei^’^where of salvation through Jesus 
Christ our only Lord and Redeemer; and also as regards 
the method and urgency of presenting this message. In 
this respect he was a leader in Church Councils and mis- 
sionary conferences. He was a preacher who loved 
preaching. His last message was “The unsearchable 
riches of Christ for all.” Dr, Watson will be missed in 
his home, his community, Hs church and by his follow 
workers. “Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his.” 

J. R. Alexandeb. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS 


Pilgrims at Mecca 

AecDrding lo the Arabic journal, Al Ahram, the total number of 
pilgrims at Met.'ca amounted to W,000. “Compared with the hirge 
numbers of pilgrims who wpt to the Hedjaz in previop years, this 
number is very small;- yet it was large enough to revive economic 
transactions at iSIcctai where inactivity has prevailed in business 
quarters since the beginning of the war. There were at Mecca and 
the neighbouring districts about 500 Egyptian pilgrinis left over from 
last year in a state of destitution, and these received ample relief 
on the arrival of the Egyptian Malimal and pilgrims this year, and 
returned ■with their countrymen to Egypt, thanks to the special 
arrangements made for them by the Emir el Hag, in accordance \vith 
the orders of the Sultan and his Prime Minister. The 12,000 pilgrims 
were as follows: 3,000 Indians, 1,800 Egyptians, 1,200 accompanying 
the Mahrnal, 500 pilgrims remaining from 1913, 800 ulemas and 
notables from Morocco, Tunis, Algier and Senegal; 2,000 notables of 
Assyr, 2,500 of the Arabs of Najd and the Yemen; and the Mahmal 
Military escort numbering 600, besides the inhabitants of Jeddah, 
Mecca, Taif and other places, and the Army of the Grand Sherif. 
In previous years it was impossible for every individual to perform 
the ‘tawaf,’ i.e. the walk round the Kabaa, alone, but this year it 
was possible.” 

The Education of Moslems in Bengal 

According to United India and Native States: “The Government of 
Bengal have passed orders on the question of the development of 
education among, the Mohammedans of the province and the further 
measures to be adopted for affording greater facilities to the members 
of the Moslem community. Those orders are the outcome of a 
report submitted by the committee appointed by Government to 
report on the question in all its bearings and indicate the directions 
in which there is still room for progress. The educational back- 
wardness of the Bengal Muslims is reco^ised by Government who 
are also fully alive to the disadvantages arising out of this state of 
things. Government observe very properly that the comparatively 
slow progress made by the Mohammedans, especially in the higher 
branches of education, has prevented them from taking as full a 
share in the public life of the province as the Hindus and that many 
of the administrative difficulties by ■which the authorities in Bengal 
are confronted are due to the educational inequalities between the 
two communities. 

"As a step towards the encouragement of Mgh» education among 
Muslims, the committee have recommended that la the State Schools, 
one-fourth of the total mmiber of seats should be reserved for members 
of that conmunity and we are ^ad to find that Government have 
accepted this recommendation. ' 
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in Bengal mil recognise the kindness on the part of Government 
which has prompted this concession and make full use of the oppor- 
tunities placed within their reach for it should not be said that for 
want of suitable Mohammedan youths the seats allotted to them 
remained vacant to the exclusion of Hindu boys. We think that the 
Government of Bengal should, like the Government of Mysore, 
institute a liberal .scheme of scholarships, tenable during a limited 
number of years, for promising Mohammedan young men. The 
community consists of men who are mostly poor and in their present 
depressing' condition they are entitled to some encouragement.” 

The Present Attitude of Islam in India 

A friend in India WTiting to the Church Missionary Review says: 
“Mohammedans are interesting to me and I am struck with two 
things on their part. (1) The colour washing of Mohammed with 
ideas from the Bible of what a prophet should be like. He is now 
pictured as humble, kind, pure, etc. His numerous marriages are 
explained as arising from his kindness in providing the protection of 
his name to the aged widows of comrades who fell in the wars. N.B. — 
His favorite wife was a young girl, daughter of a comrade who 
survived him. (2) They are dropping (or many of them are) the 
name Mohammedan altogether, and taking Mussulman in its place. 
Some of them take it in its true spiritual sense. One writes to me, 
‘My creed is this : I believe in God as my Father and in His unchanging 
love for me, and so I call myself a Mussulman, i.e., one who is at 
peace with, and is submissive to God.’ The same told his fellow- 
students that ‘No one can be a Mussulman unless he is first a Chris- 
tian.* This looks as if some would drift to a mutilated creed. 
"There is no God but God,’ and vrould leave out, ‘and Mohammed is 
the prophet of God.’ ” Readers of Dr. Zwemer’s writings will 
know that this is a true reading of the Mohammedan mind, for he 
tells us that hundreds of thousands of educated Mohammedans now 
have higher ideals than the prophet bim.seli The new Islam also 
feels compelled to re-interpret part of the Koran. It is at pains to 
prove that the Mohammedan faith was ftver propagated by the 
sword, that slavery was only a temporary institution, and that 
Mohammed never permitted polygamy. Higher criticism of this 
character will not long hold the field. When to this is added that we 
find .side by side a growing attraction to the character of Christ and 
an increased hostility to him — the almost inevitable signs of a true 
unveiling of Christ — we may well thank God and take courage. 
If Chri.stians were alive to this opportunity no sacrifice would be 
spared to lay hold of it. 

Christianity on the Borders of Afghanistan 

In September 1915, those who attended the Christian Convention 
at Sialkot, in North India, were privileged to witness an inspiring 
and unusual sight one Sunday evening in the baptism of six stalwart 
young Pathans— Mgh-class Mohammedans from the borders of 
Afj^iamstaa, and one of the number was from Kabul, across the 
b«^da^ of that bigoted Mohammedan 'state. 

This is tihe story that lay behind the baptisms: 

Oiiei ol the youths, nam^ Path, had often paused to listen in the 
“st'to, the' wmrds'irf ■ia''Ghrfstian"nMsrionaiy’'preaching‘-iu'tt 

imtive .listened se^nftiUy, and as he became bolder, 
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frequently interrupted the missionary to interpose some of the stock 
arguments against. Christianity which he had learned from the 
Moslem mullahs. His pride increased as he felt that the discussions 
invariably terminated in a victory for his presentation of the case. 

This continued until about three years ago, when a lady missionary 
from the United Provinces visited that city, and through the in- 
strumchtality of the local missionary, met the youth, and immediately 
felt led to work and pray for his conversion. She made no attempt 
to argue with Inm, but set about “loving him into the Kingdom.” 
Her innumerable acts of kindness, born of believing prayer, at last 
.melted the proud heart of the lad. He had met with no love like 
this among his own people, and he set himself with open mind to study 
the life of Clirist in the New Testament, since he had learned that 
there alone could he find the .source of the love that believes all 
things and hopes all things and endures all things. In June lOH, he 
declared openly to his friends that he w'as a Christian, and on account 
of lus father’s prominence the news was published broadeasst in the 
Mohammedan papers of India. Naturally, every effort was made 
to draw him away from his new allegiance. He w'as subjected to 
persecutions of vsirious kinds, large bribes w?ere offered and strong 
temptations were brought to bear, all without avail. 

The question of baptism was then brought up, and to the dismay 
of the mi.s.sionaries (who knew the danger of delay in such cases), 
he declared that he was not ready, that he would not be baptized 
alone, that he must first go forth and win at least one “brother,” 
and perhaps three or four. Thereupon the missionaries lost sight 
of him for a time, although every now and then tidings would come 
of his activities. Wherever he went, in the streets and the bazaars, 
in carriages and in trains, in drawing-rooms and in hotels, he was 
telling the good new's to everj’ one he met — old friends and acquaint- 
ances, policemen and train guards, coolies and beggars. Besides his 
Bible ho carried about in his pocket a set of pictures of the life of 
Christ, and his theme vras always the love of Christ. “My people are 
hungry for .such love,” he would say, “everything is gained by love.” 
He attended the Siaikofe%coEvention that autumn and learned, in a 
new way, the value of intercessory prayer in Christian work. Per- 
sistently, prevailingly, in the face of much persecution, he continued 
“fishing for men.” “Pathans,” he said, “need persecution to make 
them value Christ and His salvation. What kind of Christian can 
he be who was never persecuted on account of his faith?” 

At last, in September of 1915, he came once more to Sialkot, this 
time “bringing his sheaves” with him. With five of his friends, all 
sons of Mohammedans of wealth and importance, he stood forth in the 
lit tie chapel to be baptized by the Church of Gotland chaplain . As the 
young men, with heads erect and faces radiant declared in confident, 
joyous tones their determination to live and proclaim the Christ life, 
there were tears in the eyes of many who witnessed the scene. 

— ^Howard Walter — Young Mm of India. 

Home-Life in England and Egypt Compared 

Mohammed Tewfik Diab, professor of Education at the Egyptian 
University, writes in Th Egyptian Gazette of his homesickness for 
the English home-life and draws the contrast in unmistakable terms. 
He writes: ♦ ^ ^ 

“For an Egyptian student w^ho resided five years in London, whb 
attended more thah'a thousand lectures given by JLondon pro{<SBi^W^ 
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who ioumeyed more than a thousand times from Addison Gardens 
to Tottenliam Court Road, who felt more at home among London 
family circles Aan he does now, alas, in his own fatherland, who 
lived there amid learning and youth and golden dreams, — ^for’ him 
it is not ea.^ to remember the dear noisy Metropolis, without giving 
a deep sigh. 

“Not that he lost his sacred ‘amor patri®,’ but rather 'that he 
became painfully conscious of the shallowness of ordinary Egyptian 
life. The unenlightened may hold this assertion to be disparaging 
to the Egyptian nation. But without confessing our defects we 
shall never get rid of them. They will remain like a moth gnawdng 
silently but surely at the root of our national life. Patriotism is one 
thing, the harmful suppression of the solid truth, another. We 
cannot be wise lovers of Egypt if we all feel and share her complaints, 
and yet be careful never to disclose them. It is natural that in 
search of the cure of any disease, national or individual, we have 
always to .state the symptoms before we can secure a remedy. 

“If we cower before the misconception of a public opinion still 
in the making, we shall, doubtless, remain lagging behind the age. 
The noblest and most essential duty of every ^ucated Egyptian is 
an immeasurable love of truth and a resolute courage to declare it. 
Without this, our beloved Egypt will yet grope in the dark. Again 
the hearts of our ehildreu are thirsting for moral guidance. InteUec- 
tual development by itself is not enough. We ought to sow the 
p^s of noble ideals in the souls of our little ones. We must famil- 
iarize them early in lifewith such great virtues as honesty, truthfulness, 
altruism and the discharge of duty. Thus we shall have large- 
hearted mp, capable of high emotions, and able to lead a moral and 
valuable life. As to the improvement of our customs and social 
habits, it is sure to follow as a natural result, if we fijjst lay stress on 
the mental and moral reform. 

“But who are to be the pioneers of tiiis most urgent Tcforin? 
Surely not the illiterate old generation, to whom we certaiftly owe 
respect, but not always accord. It is the educated youth of our 
country who should be the leaders of this mental reformation, par- 
ticularly those amon^ ttem who have received their higher education 
in Western Universities. How many ^ere are among us who 
receii'cd a sound education in Oxford, London or Paris, and hence 
who have seen and admired a great scientist, artist, thinker, writer 
or orator! But how sddom they try to make their nation fit to 
proiiuce such high specimens of humanity. Egypt, we admit, is in 
her transitoiy stage. But if we entirely depend upon the slow and 
tedious process of natural evolution, unaided by our conscious efforts 
TOd definite direction, many hundreds of years will elapse before 
Egypt will become a civilized nation.” 

A Valuable Library in Cairo 

Mo^mmedBey'Assef, whose death recently took place in Cairo, 
owned a hbri^ of 6,000 il^lumes, 4,000 of which are in Arabic, and 
2j(K)0 in Turkish and French. Amongthe former is the manuscript 
i t WTitton by_tte late Arabi, givl^ the history of the revolntion 
or ipi and 1^2, which is the only copy in existence, and among the 
ktte are over . J,000 books on Egypt, “llrkey, and the Near East 
.dealing ’teth*iifetoiy, travels, the Frendh occupation, the rrforms 
intinrfuce^ ly'the^eat Mohammed AIL, ete. ’■ ■ 
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The lute Bey had also an incomparable collection of Arabic news- * 
papers similar to that sold some time ago by Philippe Effendi Prazi 
to the colonial institution in Hamburg, as well as the numbers of the 
Arabic edition of the first year of the “Official Journal,” the like of 
which does not exist in any other library. 


* The End of Moslem Imperialism 

The (.'(mllnent (Chicago), expresses its opinion on the course of 
events as follows: 

“The empire of Turkey is certainly shattered beyond repair. 

. Neither present circmnstaimes nor past history wouhfsnpporl the 
exjKftation that any strong forces of state will ever radiate from the 
arid peninsula of .Vrabin. Persia is quite as unlikely to dominate, 
and oi coursc Egj'jil is impotent. A Mohammedan power in the 
political sense is for all the future an impossibility. But whether this 
condition will tend to disintegrate Islam as a religion remains an 
inttpesting uncertainty. If the experience of Christianity were a 
hiisis of Judgment, it would follow that diseonuection from politics 
would be a great liberation and the occasion of spiritual revival 
to the f.aith of the .\rab prophet. But Islam is so little spiritual and 
.so largely materialistic that the collapse of its last remaining evidences 
of external power may prove a demoralizing blow. Only time can 
answ^if that, however, and it is enough now to note what is now .sure — 
that Mohammedanism ha.s undergone an absolutely upheaving 
crisis, and whatever it is henceforth will not be what it has been 
hitherto. To say the least, Christian missions to Moslem countries 
do tiot confront to-day in the religion of the Koran the utterly 
adamantine and unshakable institution it has been fabled to be of 
yore.” 

'f* 


Old and New in Morocco 

Sir. J. Haldane, a mis.sionary of Mogador, writes: 

“One day recently I left Mogador in the morning about 7 o’clock. 
In passing Ihpugh the streets I could hear the throbbing of powerful 
engines grinding wheat, and, three hours later, I arrived at a country 
village where two women sat grinding their wheat in exactly the 
same manner as women did two thousand years ago when our Lord 
walked in Palestine. In the morning I walked through streets, 
whiA for cleanliness and solidity would bear comparison with those 
in England, and in the afternoon I was winding my way along serpent- 
like paths the ‘ruts’ oi by-gone generations. In the evening oar 
room was lit up by a little torch fed by olive oil taken from the trees 
around us, but tae night before, I had walked in streets lit up by 
electricity. If the dead of thirty years ago came back to the town 
it would be difficult for them to realise where they were, but if they 
returned to the country villages there would be nothing new to 
arouse their curiosity. The same old wooden plough with diverse 

f okra’; boys herding flocks with a few stones and a sling Just as 
avid did of old; the h’ttle groups of sleepy men under the vine and 
fig tree in the heat of the — ^no change? In the town, it is true, 

‘the old order dran^eth, yiSding place td the new,’ wlnle in the 
country there is nothing new to relate. 

“From a religious poirit ^f view this contrast between town: and 
co^try is also very marked; at least I have found it so in my tA?W 
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• 1 i f AW wppks 820 a young man told me lie refused any 

wiA men. A few wwKS ago a y & , book, while another 

longer to believe m the f 

said,lpiacenoinoreco^dence«^^ multiplied to 

paper yon hold m . * moorings from the old faith and arc 

show that many have cut their moorm^ _ 

simply drifting. Jjf JTj;os1ems,^Ld while I taLd of Christ and 
ago I sat do^ thm amuid the company by ‘bolting’ 

gave them funny faces, ei4er to show how 

?1 reM^ft trto Sow his contempt for any consequences 

much he relibhea it, or to , I ^.^untry one cannot 

which might 

findanytrMeof ttasspmL^cp Tf^ the Moslem confession 


‘There is no Gc^ but mean- 

its force, and falls on deaf ears in }t is stiii pregua 

ings to all whom we meet in country villages. 

Skve-Deali^ in Morocco 

H„k cWto *o»M jSVS 

Ae “SnW »TSc5d lie 

house ‘What monntam?* And then I was quietly and quite 

QRtoally told what I had never thought of More 

C^a^ hrou^t iato the world, not tohejo v^^j eared for 

»‘S™gh Y^of d^y U 

r^* “ ‘K5^'tht’l.ve'”trbnaui^ 

gSTcnte the father bought for his daughters, f?) 

My to IS to^ta havrihf^W #t of prot«% ^ 

1“'"' ?f1rlSS'i,S’I h“'.S™iIg £ fcmOtlltion 

£:„”Set.£.”*Tt ■» freedonr, hut she can. 

ide^'^Sdow lady here thought she heard noises in the 
strei in Ac midi of the night, and as calling brought no answer 
£m ter davSrshe had to go herself to see what was wrong. She 
found the street door open and both of them g(^. ey , 

offence at something the mistress had \ « Wnbl mSert 

«anctiiarv to this ‘holy’ house. Another girl had taken ter master s 

s&fcpah&toth. TH<“*‘?™*‘i;r.ShS™ol 

hwMiirht to them, but the nurse faded to return. She too haa gone on. 

iTX hou», the eomplainl la of Ae indep.ad.noe of the 

’ • 'Aiw# Suircly tMs'ii Ilf CESC of tfcio wot^ t 

’ ‘ Ae^-ia a deeper _an ttat slavery brings of wMcb I 

W • ' we each'do our share iU’mal^g known 

* . #fcl «dlmlion% and the- in&is winch He has de 


Wttte.v"'May we moh^rn our snare in.mais^g , 

t%e niciii# Pf €Soi*# saivatiqn^ ,»nd the' in&^ ^ „ 

'bring back' A^ers*' even' MosteUi simi^fs» to HimseK^ ^ _ 
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Moslem Burial Customs 

The el Nil (replying to aii article contributed by Dr. Abdul 
Aziz Naziiiy Bey to the Ahmm suggesting that Moslems should 
follow the example of non-Moslem communities in conveying their 
dead to the last resting place on carriages instead of employing men 
to bear the coffin cm their shoulders): This idea deserves to be 
respeetecb but as flie matter is important from the religious slaiid- 
poiiit, I w<mt tins iinorEiJig to the headquarters of the Grand 
Miifii of Egypt in Cairo and asked for Ws opinion coneerniug it. 

In reply b'> ciucstion, the Grand Mufti declared that the proposal 
of Dr. Nazmy Bc\y was quite against the rules of the Sumiahs and did 
not a|)prove of it at all. There is not the least doubt that the sugges- 
tion liannfui, and no man wdll allow himself to support it after 
hearing ilie falwa of the Grand Mufti. . , , Dr, Nazmy Bey’s 
ideals not unlike the proposal made, about twenty years ago, by 
Dr. Saleh SubM in a book w^ritten by him in French,’ to the effect 
that the Moslem coinrauiiity tlpoughout the world should arrange to 
visit the Holy Shrines in tw^o divisions in turn, the inhabitants of the 
iiortliem part of the globe making the pilgrimage one year, and 
those of tlie southern part in the following year, 

Africa Thrice Traversed 

According to the African World the Rev. J, du Plessis, the newdy- 
appointed professor of the Theological Seminary of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, at Stellenbosch, has arrived back in Cape Town, 
after coiiipletiiig a journey on the continent, which no one before him 
has accomplished. Livingstone twice traversed the African continent 
south of the equator in one journey, but the honour of traversing 
the great continent of Africa three times in one Journey has fallen 
to Mr. du Plessis. More than tw^o years ago he landed on the Gold 
Coast and travelled to Kumassi, the capital of Ashanti. He visited 
the Nigerian areas, and thence travelled across the continent to 
Uganda and Nyasaland, where, since Ms visit in 190S, great progress 
had been made. 

From Uganda he went westw^ard, north of Lake Tanganyika, 

■ through Belgian Congo to the mouth of the Congo River. Ihen the 
traveller turned his face once again towards the east, and followed 
more or less the course of the Kassai, a great tributary of the Congo, 
and finally reached Elimbethville and Brokenhill, hear the Congo- 
Rhodesian border. / , 

A Daughter of Mohammed 

^Tather Lammens,” writes Joseph .Offord 'in an article which 
appeared in the Egyptian GmeUe: "‘whose essays upon Moslem, 
history published in the joumaJ ’ of ' the (now closed) Univer- 
sity of St. Joseph of Beyrohth, have often received notice in. our pages, 
has recently produced an account of Mohammad’s daughters derived - . 
from many years of r^earch among the ‘Sira*’ or ‘Traditions’ concern- 
ing the Prophet of Mecca. ' ■ ■ ■ , , 

“The most interesting sloixthat he has been able to establish from - . 
the fanmense mass of evideniy legendary' matterv^elates to Fatima, 
who married Ali, son of Abou-Tanbl" and^ whose 'children gave rise tO' y 
•the iiuaunieraMe crowd of Se^yids and Sheiifs who wore and s't|H...wear , - 

'the green turban in Ihe Moslem worid. ; , ' , - , : 


ill 


ill 

Sill; 
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“It. is curious that of Mohammed’s children only one daughter 
had any descendants, and we know so little about the prophet’s 
family that its chronology is confused and <»nsequently it is not 
certain whether the daughter whose name was Fatima was the eldest. 
From the records we possess it is, however, certain that h atima was 
sadly neglected by her father and she appears to ha,ve enjoyed but 
little happiness. She had perpetual differences with her husband, 
and her biographv as fax as it can be traced is a melancholy story. 
She had but too Vuch reason to_ regret her marriage, for Ali was 
gross, bald and unprepossessing in features, vvorse than this, in 
some seBse»s, he was very poor, aod misery frec|iiently reigned m tiie 
hooie. 'Mohaiuimed left them lor i.lic most ^ part aloiie^ but their 
many quarrels caused him to intervene occasionally but apparently 
without much succe.ss. A better remedy would have been for him 
to have sent food and clothing. Grinding gram and baking bread 
wearied Fatima, and although slaves were plentiful the Frophet 
instead of lending one to assist his child composed a prayer for her 
benefit. Probably wearied of her life Fatima only survived her 
father a few months, her only consolation being, doubtless, that she, 
as a mother, had fulfilled the duty so dear to an Arabian woman of 
continuing her race.” 


Gennan Protest Against Turkish Inhumanity 


This extract from the Spectators will be of interest to our 
readers: “It is known that before the war there were Germam who 
were disgusted by tbe treatment of the Armenians by the Turkish 
Government, We are glad to learn that the acquiescence of the 
German ^vemment in the recent appalling massacres— -one of the 
blackest pages in German diplomatic history— has elicited a priest 
which proves humanity to be not yet extinct among educated Ger- 
mans. The Basle NackncMm (we read in Tuesday’s mpers) hp 
published a memorisl addressed by German Professors of Aleppo,, lu 
Syria, to the Berlin Foreign Office, declaring that ‘the German name 
is likriy to be eternally stained in the East unless we prevent our 
Turkish allies conrinuing their wholesale massacres of Armenians. 
The memorialists mention that of two thousand to three thousand 
peasants conducted in good health from Upper Armenia to byria, 
only about forty invalids survive. The others have succumbed 
urnler the blows of their gaolers, or to hunger or thirst. We do not 
imagine that the German Professors of Aleppo will get much change 
out of the German Foreign Office. None the less their protest 
deserves the widest publicity.’’ 


Hospital Ship for the Sulu Archipelago 

The Bulletin of The Rockefeller Foundation gives the following 
interesting information: 

For more than two hundred years efforts have been made, prin- 
cipally through the use of nulitary force, to bring the Moros and 
near-related tribes who inhabit the Sulu Archipelago under the 
influence of civilization. The military forces of Spain were unable to 
liccrtmp lisb this, and similar efforts bade by the United States 
hkvfe not met with much greater success. 

The Wu ApcMpdago, composing the southern group of the 
Philippian comprises a large number of smalt islands. These are 
inhabited by Aout 1TO,0OO persons of the Mohammedan faith 
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who lead a iioiiuidic or seiiii-noiaadic life. The Moros since their 
entry into history have !>eeii a people apart. They were the famous 
M^alay pirates tJiat terrorized the Maky^ seas and devastated the 
Philippine Islands to the north. Religions hatred and wardike 
proclivities liave .se|,)anii<jd the Moros politically and socially from 
the groat mass of the Filiphios, who fear them. The Moro is a man 
of good physique, quick mind, and of active habits, but he has been 
so alienated from the rest of tlie world that the benefits of civili:zatioB 
hav€^ never rcw^hed him. 

Prelioiinary investigation shows that the medical needs of the 
people are gn^al. They suffer from malnutrition and from diseases 
fostered by filth and negligence. The common diseases are skin 
diseases in tlnar worst h>rms, malaria, hookworm disease, dysentery, 
and some of the oilier preventable infectioixs. 

The Ifiigaos, Kaliogaos, Igorots, and other human-head-hunting 
tribes of northern Luzon, w’cre brought to "ways of peace largely by 
the contact established througli medical relief. Similar w^^ork has 
been recently undertaken among the Moros, who live in the larger 
islands of Mindanao ami Jolo, and it is believed that this effort will 
ineit with the^same success which has attended the pacification work 
of the tribes of Luzo!i. It is already possible for the doctor and nurse 
to go in safety to many places which it has been extremely dangerous 
for the soldier to approach. 

Experience has shown that even the wildest of the Moros that 
ha ve^ resisted all other means of contact may be appealed to through 
hospital relief.^ ^ The^ medical work done in Mindanao is paving the 
way for establishing industrial and regular schools and indicates that 
these people, when properly approached, show a receptive attitude 
toward cji%d!izing influences, 

Tlie estalilishmeut of dispensaries at different places in the Sulu 
Archipelago similar to those in iliodanao and Jfolo is not practical 
because they would only reaeli a very small fraction of the inhabi- 
tants,, who are scattered over a large number of small islands. But 
these people can be reached by a hospital ship. They are gregarious; 
they live along the littox'al, and tlie markets where the people con- 
gregate at least weekly^ bring the whole population to the coast. 

To meet the situation a hospital ship is being provided. The 
hospital ship will be expected to go from island to island meeting the 
people at established, points, bringing medical relief to the afflicted, 
•training midwives, pving general instruction to the people, and 
guiding and stimulating them to self-help. It is expected that this 


hospitaKship willjerve as an agency for the promotion of fxeace and 

'lisii 


order, that it will help to establish friendly relations between the 
.Filipinos and their Moro neighbop, and that it will serve as an 
entering wedge for permanent civilizing influences. The Inter- 
national Healtli Board has entered into a co-operative arrangement 
with the Philippine Government for the equipment of such a ship 
and for its maintenance for a period of .five years. ’ It is hoped th$Z 
by the end of this period the ship will have demonstrated its usefulness 
and that the work will be continued on the basis of Government and 
local support. 

In the Western Sudan 


I 


The Sudan United Mission is carrying on ■■ work in the 
«d W^erp' Sudan among a number of 'tribes speaking different'"'" 

Into; three of these -languages various members of -the. ^ 
gtaff the- mkrion' have no’# translated one or other of the Gospif 

11 "‘ifM’.ilt'. iS {if 1 1, n , isS' 
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arid a version has been begun in a fourth m well The ^tliree com- 
pleted versions have been printed and published by the Bible Society 
for the use of the Sudan tlnited Mission. 

The four languages in question are those spoken by the Burum, 
Bachama, Jukun, and Muaehi, These four tribes are all m Nigeria, 
in the region lying to the north and south of the river Benue, the 

largest tributary of the Niger. i . i » 

With reference to the work in general among the peoples in this 
part of the mwld, it may be rneiiiioned that the present war, by 
changing the governing power in the Kaiiierun Colony from German 
to British and French, may have the effect of stimulating the advance 
of the mission in a more southerly line across the continent. If the 
war adds to our Empire the responsibility of governing the Kameruns, 
may we not also say that it opens to us at the same time the oppor- 
tunity and privilege of evangelizing it? Not in vain does the Scripture 
which we translate say to us, ^*To whomsoever much is given, of Mm 
shall mueh be required; and to whom they commit much, of him 
will they ask the more/* . 

Islim m the Maky Peninsula ■ 

It was in A.D. that Mohammedanism was introduced into 
Malacca and the Census of 1911 gives the number of Moslems in 
the Straits Settlement and Federated Malay States m 67S,159. Of 
th^ 7S^-are Malays and the rest chiefly Indians and Arabs 
with a very few Chinese. , ^ . 

The Islam of the.. Malays is very siiperflcial Old Indonesian 
mi Hindu gods are still sometimes worshipped under other names, 
and, in times of trouble €«|>ecially, the Malay shows that he believes 
m devils, familiars, omens, ghoste, preeries and witchcraft. 

Very few understand the Arabic language in which the Koran 
is recited and although tlie Hadis or Traditions have been translated 
into Malay (which is sometimes called the *^Espemnto of the East’*) 
thev are seldom read. ’ 

The^Malays belong to the Sunnite sect, but the majority of them 
are quite unaware of this fact! 

Most of those who can afford it gladly^ make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, some returning invalided to *1ive like leeches on the toil of 
their fellow men/' 

Polygamy in rare among the poorer Malays and the purdah system ^ 
was' licit introduced with Mohammedanism, but the position of wmmen 
is lower now than under the old Indonesian customary Jaw. 

Here, as elsewhere, Mohammedanism is antagonistic to national 

f regress. Very little has been done towards teaching the ^'Better 
i^ay/* Even the Roman Catholics, w;bo have large numbers of 
adherents among the Chinese and Indians, have practically none 
from among the Malays and the work begun among men by the 
London Missionary Swiety was given up before there were any 
Christian Malay families. 

' The Church of England has a few Malay pupils in schools in 
Province Wellesley and since 1911 has had a medical mission for 
in Malacca and another since I.91S in Singapore, but so far 
' nciii# pf 'the few’ thousand Mohammedans who have been cared for 

Tlknl:»’’'to''lh.e\BritHb' Foireto Bible Society, the American, ^ 
Methoii»t. l&rion.and the ’whole Bible, the Book of ’Common 

Prayer and.a-few ti^ts^'pave'i^w ‘translated 'into Malay ‘and 
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some Christian teaching has been given to a few of the Moslem Malays 
thongli most of the mission work carried on is amongst the heathen 
Chinese and Indian immigrants of this countiy* 

It seems that existing missions need to be very much strengthened 
so that they may become less inadequate to the task before them. 
The cost of living is high in the Malay Peninsula and the climate 
tiring though not necessarily unhealthy. 

Medical missionaries find most Malays willing to recci^^e Christian 
iiistriictioii while ill but umvilling to go out of' their wmy for teaching 
when cured. The wdiite people are said to be clever with their 
{leads _ and hands but stupid with their feet, and to reach and teach 
the Malays in their far away houses under the cocoanut trees careful 
and prayerful pedestrians are needed with plenty of pluck, patience 
and perseverance. 

Elsie Warben. 

Malmca^ Simits Seiikment^^* 

Good News from Java 

The following interesting news comes from Mesen, Solo, one of the 
smaller mission stations in Java: — 

“The first of this month my husband baptised 10 adults, two of 
them were Chinese, the others Javanese. Since our coming to Solo 
three and a half years ago, my husband has baptised 72 adults and 
£9 children. It may interest you that about one-third of those 
baptised were won through colportage work, one-third by the work 
of the native Christians and about one-tMrd by school and hospi- 
tal work. ^ The number of those baptised is still too small to form 
any definite conclusions about the effect of the different methods 
of w'ork. Still for Java, where up till now the missionaries did 
not think of colportage wxirk on a large scale, the result of this 
%vork in Solo will perhaps encourage them. This year we have 
already sold about £0,000 Scripture portions, tracts and Bible 
story books. Also of the evangelisation paper in Javanese there are 
distributed 7,000 copies each month in Solo, 24,000 each month in 
the whole of our Reformed Church mission. There is an ever- 
increasing number of Javanese learning to read, so it becomes most 
urgent to give them good books. 

The Christian Church of Solo will publish a tract to be distributed 
at the next Mulid feast. A week before Mohammed^s birthday 
there is always a kind of fair during 10 days. :This year will be 
the year called “Dal/* one of the eight ^ears of which the Javanese 
cycle is composed. They have each their own name, and it is said 
that Mohammed was bom in the year called “Dal/* In that year 
tens of thousands of people are coming to town, and hadjis (men 
^ho have been to Mecca) from many other places are coming to 
pray in the mosque of Solo. (I supjpose because this is the place 
of their native princes.) By distributing tracts, on this occasion we 
can reach the most remote villages/* 

The Kenaedy School of Missions 

This school at Hartford, Conn., reports a prosperous year with the 
largest enrolment to date— forty-nine' regular students and forty- ■ 
nine others taking deetive courses. , ' 

, .The school is strongest, perhaps, omits scholarly ride, but it also 
giv« practiced guidance in evangriistic work, ao. experienced Chrkriw ^ 
porker, Katherine MBHs, the former he^ of .a: college te womipi i. 
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iu Lucknow, being in charge of this department. It further seeks 
to prepare students physically for their mission in life. Prepara- 
tion for .specific fields, China, Latiii-America, and Africa, is being 
gradually arranged for. The most elaborate courses, up to the 
present, have to do with Moslem lands. This is perhaps wise, since 
nowhere is oppo.sition to Christianity .so organized, disciplined and 
equipped as in Mohammedan countries. Professor MacDonald trains 
prospective and actual missionaries to Sloslem countries iu the 
Koran and the commentary of Baidawi on the Koran, in Moham- 
medan theological and other literature, in the Mo.slem canon law, 
in Moslem traditions, etc. _ One who liad passed through his class- 
room would be well disciplined to counter the keen dialectic of the 
Mollahs. 


A Mohammedan Benefaction for the Madras Christian College 

After thirty years of quiet and unostentatious work, the revered 
principal of the'Madras Christian College, the Rev. William Skinner, 
D.D., has received the Kalser-i-Hind medal of the first class. The 
College Day Committee representing the past students of the college 
held a reception in honour of the event, and “one of the students who 
graduated this year,” says Untied India and Native States for De- 
cember 7, 1916, “presenti^ to the Bureau a cheque for Rs. 1,500 to 
endow a medal in the name of Dr. Skinner to be presented annually 
to the student who heads the list of those who pass the B.A. degree 
examination from the college. The donor is a Mohammedan who 
Bad all his education in the college from the lowest standard upwards.” 


News of Soman Catholic Missionaries in Syria 


A correspondent of The Near East gives reassuring news of the 
Ilonran Camolic missionaries b Syria in its Issue for February 2, 1917. 

“Some of the Jesuit Fathers who have been flowed to remain in 
the country are now the guests of the Maronite 'clergy. The few 
Jesuit Fathers of Syrian nationality, such as the well-known and 
erudite writer. Father Louis Cheikho, are living in the Maronite Con- 
vent of St. Antonius, but their state is said to be rather critical. The 
nuns of Syrian nationality belonging to French orders have been al- 
lowed to live in the well-known Convent of St. Charles, belonging 
to the Dames de Nazareth. The authoritie.s have laid hands on the 
Jesuit College of Beirut, one part of which has been allotted to the 
Red Cre.scent Society, the other part having been turned into Govern- 
ment offices. The Church has not been interfered with. .... 
The fine library, however, has not been ,so respected, all tlie rare books 
of value having been sent to Constantinople. The Jesuits’ prmting 
press has met a worse fate, the machinery, type, paper, etc., the 
value of which is estimated at not less than half a million franq^ 
having been confiscated. All the equipment and apparatus of the 
labomtories of the French College of Medicine and Pharmacy have 
also been confiscated and sent over to the Sultanish School of Medi- 
cme at Damascus. . As to the rich estates owned by the Jesuits in the 
Xebimon and the Bekaa, these have been taken over by the Govem- 
abent ated a German agricultural engineer has been appobted to un- 
d«taiee,Ae managment thereoL ' 

“Tlie Ajmstdic Delate and the Syriac Patriarch have not been 
molested, essept that: the latter was 'cs^ed op before 'the'Court'Bfar- 
tkl at Alqy to eoswer certam basdlew charges brought agabst him, 
'The Syriac Bbho®, however,. together, with' thirty-five of the clergj^, 
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was coiideiiiiiied to death, as the result of false charges laid against 
them. The Maronite Patriarch is still living in his winter residence, 
El Dimain He, also, was twice called to the Seraglis at Beirut. The 
WTlhknown Maronite Bishop of Beirut was condemned to death, but, 
on tlie intervention of the Apostolic Delegate, the death sentence wa,s 
coiiHii'iitcd to one* of exile to Adana. The Greek Catholic Bishop of 
Acre was condemned to death; while the Bishops of Baalbek, Tripoli 
and Daiiiaseiis, of the same community, w-ere exiled to Adana.’’ 

The.Mosiem World in the War. 

In the course of an article in the Church Mudonary Review for 
January 1017, the Rt. Rev, R, Macinnes, D.D., Bishop of Jerusalem 
discusses the effect of the war upon the Moslems more especially of 
Egypt: 

'‘Whatever be the causes of their attitude of mind, and they are 
many, the people of the East are not casting this evil in our teeth. 
They are not refusing to hear the gospel. ■ On the contrary, I do not 
hesitate to say that missionary progress is being made in Moslem lands. 
I have asked many missionaries about it throughout the length and 
breadth of Egypt during this last year, and nearly all of them say the 
same thing. In. the schools, for instance, there are, speaking generally, 
more pupils than ever before and the proportion of Moslems is high. 

*‘Caiion Gairdner, my colleague for so many years, has also written 
to a number of missionaries in the Moslem World beyond our own 
Jerusalem Diocese, and he tells me that the majority of his correspon- 
dents bear witness to the same effect. ... 

'Tf then, the preaching of the Gospel be not hindered now, while 
this evil is still raging on, how much more will it have a free course 
when the war is over and peace is once more restored.” 



A QUESTION BOX 

CON0XIOTE0 BY PliOFESSOB D. B. MaCBONAEB, D,D. 

Hartford, CoBEecticut 

"'What wm the origin and date of sainf-uwship in Islam? This 
question puzzles manp tcorkers in Egypt* What are the best books 07 i 
ifF” 

The belief in anti the reverence for saints in the different Muslim 
countries is a eoiitinous tradition from the prmous religions and 
practices* going back essentially to earlier saints and ascetics*— 
Christian, 'Buddhist, etc. — to pol^dheism and to nature worship. 
Thus, for Egypt, Mr. W. E. W. Gardner has already draw attention 
to the close parallelism of the Muslim hagiology to the lives, sayings 
and doings of the monks and hermits of the desert, given in such 
collections as "'^The Paradise of the Fathers/' And there are ele- 
ments in the legend of Ahmad al-Badawi which go stilHurther back 
to the most primitive worship of nature and its reproductive forcp. It 
is, therefore, impossible to give any date of origin. These attitudes 
and ideas were passed on under the surface by the masses of the people, 
and came out again to The light as the need for such concrete^ relig- 
iosity triumphed over the stiff monotheism of official Islam with its 
sharp separation of Allah from His world. ^ And that triumph, in one 
way or another, came very early and even existed, I believe, in Muham- 
mad himself. 

The most fundamental treatment of the wffiole subject is still the 
second part (pp. £?T-S78) of the second volume of Goldriher's Mw- 
hammMmmeJie Sitjdim {Halle, 1800), unfortunately not yet trans- 
lated. An interesting volume is *'The Shaikhs of Morocco in the 
XVIth Century/^ bv T. H. Weir (Edinburgh, 1904). R. A. Nichol- 
son’s ** Mystics of Mam,” in the Quest Series is an admirable sketch, 
and there are i«ful little books by Canon Sell, **The Religious 
Orders of Mam” (S. P. C. K.), ‘*Sueism” (C. L. S. L) and by Claude 
Field, Mystics and Saints of Islam” (Murray’s Wisdom of the East 
Series). I may be 'permitted also to refer to my Religious Attitude 
and Life in Islam,” Lectures VI and VII and ‘‘'Aspects of Islam,” 
Lectures V and VI. 

‘‘ What is the mihrib and how is the word used in the Qu/dn before 
Isl&m^ i.e. in refermce to Zakanyd and Maryam? Is it the Jewish 
haikal where the Tomh u kept in the syrngogue?"^' 

Appaitnlly it was not until the second century after the Hijra 
dmt the mi^h or niche indicating the direction of the Ka‘ba, whs 
mtroduoed into the mosque, and there is evidence in tradition that 
it was at first regard^ as an imitation of a Christian usage (Becker 
in Ber hkmyr VoL HI, pp. S92 f.). The following ate the uses of the 
word in the Qur’an; HI, of the place where ZakatiyS kept Maryam, 

interpr^ed fey the native coinmentators as m upper cham- 
hm%l^^fa) wl^er in a mosque or not; in HI, S3, of the place 
was womhippingi aimilariy 'in SX, Zakariyi 
™ iwilfdii,” in which he had\Wen 
wowhip|iwffi;T|a plural, is used M palace 

wnstmc« hy;tfeite and ia XXXVHl, £0, of a piac^ 
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where David, was, possessing walls %vHch could be scaled. The 
commentators are very vague in their interpretations. The w'ord, 
apparently, suggested to them a lofty place as an upper chanilier, or 
an oratory, or a mosque, or a palace to be defended against attack. 

When we turn to the lexicons for the old Arabic usage outside of 
the Qiir an— e.f/., in old poetry and traditions — ^these interpretaiioris 
are justified. Imr al-Qais has ""‘maimnb of chieftains of the Yemen*’' 
(rn/i/dl), meaning palaces*’ or ‘^castles/* and both *Umar b. Ain 
Ilabi'a and Waddah al-Yaman speak of a lady (mhbatu) of a mf/im/)/’ 
meaning cnidently a great lady, a dweller in a palace. Further, 
Waddali says he had to mount a stair (stdlam) to reach her; she was 
therefore in a ghurfa. Again, a tradition is quoted in which *lJrwa b. 
Mashld goes to his people in at-Tahf and enters a mihrdh froui which 
he looks out over them at daybreak and gives the adlmn; again a 
ghurfa looking out over the city. In the parallel narrative in Ibn 
I'Hsham (eel Wtistenfekl p. 914, 1. 8) HUpa occurs instead. The 
word was^iised also for a mmjid and for its mdr^ or forward part to 
one entering; so, too, of the forward part of any maglu. For this a 
tradition froin^Anas is quoted that he disliked the makanb^ i.e., did 
not like to sit in the sadr of a majlis where he would be raised above 
the people; compare ‘‘the chief places in the synagogue. ” By 
metaphor from palace” it was used for the den of a lion. Indeed, 
ai-Asmal absolutely equated qmr and mlhmb and explained the 
eonnecting link as the idea of loftiness. From this same idea it could, 
apparentl;|% be used for a long neck {'unuq mu^nr). For the above 
see the JAsart (I, pp. £96 f.) and Lam^ wMeh do not always agree; 
also Scliwars?’s ed. of ‘Umar b. Ab! Rabi‘a, No. £47, 1. £. 

^ So far the situation is perfectly clear; but several questions remain, 
(i) How froTii the root HRB could such meanings come? The Limn 
(f, p, £96, foot; not in Lane), on the authority of al-Azhari (d. A. H. 
£70) and with the backing of an anonymous line of verse, says that 
hamha-hahida, “to be distant, far from, ” “ separated from. ” Thence 
mihrdh may mean a place where one is separated from others, and 
thus the upper part of a 7najlii} or an upper chamber or, even, a guarded 
palace. ^ Bui this looks very artificial and I would rather guess that 
mihrdh is a loan-word, perhaps from South Arabia, and that it may 
have no connection at all with the root HRB. Al-Asma‘l quotes 
from Abu ‘Amr b* al-'Ala (d. A. H. 150--1). “I entered one of the 
mihfdhs of Himyar,” and says that he means a qmf or the like (Lisdn, 
I, p. £96 foot). The Ludn quotes also as a well 'known phrase, “ the 
mikrubs of Ghumdto,” the famous citadel of 'Sana* in the Yemen. 
Compare, too, for the association with the Yemen the quotation from 
Iinr alQais above. 

^ (ii) How came the word to be applied to the niche indicating the 
qibh^ ^ With this joins (iii), What is architecturally the origin of 
that inche? I^can only conjecture that the- niche is the apse of a 
Christian basilica, vanished to a mere' suggestion.^ ' As mihrib could 
. mean the mdr of a maflis, it could certainly mean the apse of a basilica, 
and when the apse became only a niche it might retain its name. ^ 

I know nothing to connect the word with the haiJml of a synagogue; 
but, then, we have 'almost no old Jewish Arabic. . ; 

For a more elaborate explanation — ^loo 'elaborate for me— see' 
Beeker*s article, ^referred, to above ^and Rhodokanakis in the Wiener 
die Kunde dee Mmgenhndeei 'Tol xix, pp. £96 fl./ahd . 
¥oL MV, pp. 71 ff. , '* ' ■ ’ ' ' 
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The Treatment of Armenians in the Ottoman Impirej 1915-1916. 

Dooiiments presented to Tiscount Grey of Failodoii, Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, by '\lsconnt Bryce. With a Preface by 
Viseooiit Bryee. London: T. Fisher Uiimdn, Ltd. Pp, 684. 
Two Shillmgs. 1016. 

Our children do not need to read Fox's Book of Martyrs as we and 
our fathers did to be thrilled with the horrors and the glory of the 
early persecutions; they have only to glance through the 684 pages of 
Viscount Bryce s report on ‘^The Treatment of Armenians in the Otto- 
man Empire, I91a-1016'^ to realize most vividly that even in this 
twentieth century Christians are suffering awful torture for their faith 
and are showing again that the martyr spirit is not yet dead. And 
Lord Brym does not give us legend or hearsay, but facts supported by 
a mass of concurring evidence. Indeed, he shows us the original 
documents that reveal these facts. ^ Of the character of this testimony, 
the vice-chancellor of Sheffield University, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, says 
in an introductory letter, am impressed with the cumulative effect 
of the evidence. Whoever sf>eaks, and from whatever quarter in the 
wide region eo%^ered by these reports tlie voice may proceed, the story 
is one and the same. There are no discrepancies or contradictions of 
importance, but, on the contrary, countless scattered pieces of mutual 
corroboration. There is no contrariety as to the broad fact that the 
Armenian population has been uprooted from its homes, dispersed, 
«md, to a large though not exactly calculable extent, exterminated in 
eoiisequenc*e of genera! orders issued from Constantinople.” 

The contents of the volume are most clearly indicated by the 
'‘•Ouide to the Eeader” ins^jrted in the opening pages which includes 
documents such m: Letter conveyed out of Turkey in the sole of a 
refugee’s shoe; Xews in German missionary Journals suppressed by 
the German Censor; Yan, German Missionary’s letter; Sassoun, 
the last stand of the Armenian mountaineers; How the Nestorian 
Patriarch fought for his people,^ letter from his sister; A Turkish 
** Government Orphanage,” experience of another Danish Bed Cross 
Nuwe; Trebizond, wholesale drowning at sea; Trebizond* interview 
with the former Italian ConsuhGeneral; The butchery at Aiidora, the 
same witness; The concentration camps, two Swiss ladies; Births on 
the road, the fate of the babies and the mothers; Der-el-Zor, the 
eadle station in the desert, by a German traveller. 

As for the conclusions, which Lord Bryce says in his introduction he 
leaves to the reader to make for himself, there are three that stand- 
out very clearly. In the first place, it is clear that the responsibility 
fc3w, ghastly deeds rests, as Mr* Fisher says, in the letter already 
memlionw, with I the ■ Ottoman,,, Government in Constantinople, 

whose ppli^ was aetiv^y seconded by the members of the Committee’ - 
of Union m the Provin<»s., And in view of the fact Huat 1 

the repre^^tioM Ambassador with the Porte were '' 
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effectual ill prociirliig.a .partial measure of exemption for the Arme- 
nia ii Ca [holies, we are led to surmise that the unspeakable horrors 
which this voliiine records might have been mitigated, if not wholly ■ 
checked, had active and energetic remonstrances been from the first 
moment addressed to the Ottoman government by the two powers 
who had acquired a predominant influence in Constantinople. The 
evidence on the contrary tends to suggest that these powers were, in 
a general way, favorable to the policy of deportation.*' Those famil- 
iar with Turkish character and the history of previous times of perse- 
cution of the Armenians, as well as^with these recent events, speak 
more strongly regarding the res])oiisibility of the Central Powers for 
this wholesaic slaughter and deportation, for the method which the 
Turks have taken l)efore when they wished to lessen the number of 
Armenians has been torture and massacre, not the carefully worked 
out plan which is sure to result in slow death, far worse than massacre. 
And now the Germans are using the same method of deportation on 
Belgians and Poles, though of course not in such a cruel fashion. 

It is in the way in which the orders from Constantinople, were 
carried out that the beastly cruelty of the Turk is shown. Some 
people think that Islam and hatred for Christianity is back of these 
events, but the evidence does not show that. To be sure the agelong 
enmity of the Turks for the Armenians which, though partly eco- 
nomic, has its roots in the religious difference between the two and the 
Molsanimedanism of the ruling race, underlies the whole policy; and 
the utter cruelty of the way it was executed is a true fruit of that 
religion. Some ^^'good” Moslem soldiers robbed, raped, starved and 
tortured hated infidels with a good conscience, while other Turks of 
the same faith were themselves hanged before their own doors because 
they tried to show pity to their suffering neighbors. In a recent Bulle- 
tin of the x\merican Board, President White of Marsovan, where the 
Armenians suffered as severely as in any city, reports ^That fully 80 
per cent of the Turks of Anatolia are kindly disposed and deeply regret 
the Armenian atrocities/' In this fact there is great hope for the 
future evangelization of the Moslems of Turkey. 

The third conclusion from this evidence is the one referred to in the 
beginning, viz,, that the martyr spirit is not dead yet.^ Instance after 
instance is given where men and women and young girls when offered 
the alternative of torture, dishonor, cruel death or the acceptance of 
Islam and safety, unhesitatingly took the former. Sixty -two girls 
from the American Board's school at Marsovan were started off into 
exile under the escort of "^^some beastly looking gendarmes/* the 
account tells us. At the edge of the city the procession was halted, 
and the police asked each of the young women whether she would deny 
her faith and become a Mohammedan to save herself from that 
terrible journey. All sixty-two refused. Two miles out on the road 
the same thing was repeated. All refused again/* In this particular 
ease the American teacher was able to save forty-one of these girls when 
they reached Sivas, the other twenty-one had l>een carried away, but 
in most such cases there was no such salvation for those who had 
refused to deny their Lord. In fact, according to the reports in this 
volume, very few of those who under such. pressure became Moslems 
were really considered Moslems and left in.safety ; they only' delayed 
the evil day a little. The only light one can see in this dark picture 
is the faith that by this awful suffering the loyal remnant' may be 
pro|>nied for signal service for the Engdom-of, 'God.- ^ ' .'i-;, 

ETum M. 

|£Mfo, Jantory 19W, . , ■ 
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Modem M 0 ¥eiiieats Among Moslems. By Rev. Samuel Graliaia 
Wikori^ D.IXs New York : Fleming H. Revell Co. Pp. '285. 1916. 

He wlio l.)egiiis to read this book c|iiickly has to acknowledge 
that its topic^ is truly iaken^ and the discussion very timely. That 
Islam is moving, ao,d that it does so over a great extent of the 
earthk surface is not^ to be gainsaid. Whether the tide is on its ebb or 
flow and what it j)nngs of gain or loss — questions pregnant in their 
meaning for all Christendom— Dr. Wilson helps ns to decide. 

In thej>reface the author admits to a fascination for the study 
of the ^Moslem world; this with over thirty years of residence and 
travel in Mohammedan lands, has enabled him to place before his 
readers a work^ which is full of interest for the statesman, the his* 
torian, the sociologist, the theologian, and especially to him who 
should be something of ail the preceding, the missionary. His 
short |>ithy ^sentences allow of a great deal of information being 
packed within less than three hundred pages, and for many a student 
of present day affairs, this book after reading, may well take its 
plac‘e upon the reference shelf. 

The simple naming of the^subjects of some of the chapters, wdiich 
were delivered first as a series of lectures in one of our theological 
seminariea, will shcnv ’why there was a demand for their amplification 
into thejr . present foriir.^The Revival in Islam; Islamic Missions; 
Modernism in Islam; Political Movements among Moslems; Political 
Reform in the Turkish Empire;~these words surely surmise the 
intellectual treat before all whc> read, and the spiritual stimulus to 
all who s'land at Dr. Wil 5 on’'s side. 

One might wish that Dr. Wilson had allowed himself more of the 
rdle of a prophet* but orophesy is turning into history so rapidly 
these days that ' undoiibteilly we will soon see for ourselves the 
results in Islam of many of tliese movements which are so impressively 
. outlined ip this'book. 

■ ■ H. James Cantme. 

Bmmk^ Amhm* 

► ' ' 

R;ettie An Monde Musuliiiiiii: Publiee par La Mission Scientifique du 
, Marco. VoL X3tX and XXXI. Paris: Ernest Leroiix, Editeur. 

: ■' 1^. m and 488* 

In spile of the war the editors of ^ this review continue to give, 
although at irregular intervals, most important contributions which 
must mil he uegleeted by any student of Islam. VoL XXX contains 
the following ^ art ides: An elaborate study of Les Chiffres Siyak 
el la Coiiiplability Persane by Kazein-Zadek. This occupies 53 pages 
of the text. Then follows a survey of the Moslem beliefs in every 
part of the^ world from Morocco to China and including newspapers 
publiAed in Afghanistan, in India, in^ Persia and even in Con- 
stantinople and in tte Isle of Mauritius. This survey occupies 
no leas than it would be impossible even to summarise 

Its' pntents. survey ^ deals with the press especially 

duimg the early dap bf the war and the caus^ that led up to it. 
We havet therefore, a historical record of what Moslems considered 
me of the war. The rest of the volume consists of 

book' reviews and notices of literature. 

^ coatMos a momgmpk prepaxed by Paul Marty on 

«a»’ mantm» and in Smegal. A Hgb tribute, is paid - to', 
GoveOW , Wi,; PoJatjy . of P^dbt West.Mrica. .There are 

.stpdw orders and their various sub-divisions 
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with thirty-two photographs of natives and of mosques. The volume 
gives a complete account of Islam in this part of the world and here 
one may find material for a careful study of the impact of Islam on 
African paganism. 

. S. M. Z. 


Javaansch Bijbelsch Leesboek, Prijs F. O. SO. Pp. 467. 

Hikajat Torat Dan Indjil, Tjitakan Jang Kelima. Pp. 190. By 
Dr. B. J. Es.ser, Zemdeling, Poerbolinggo, Java. 

We are glad to call attention to these two publications which 
come to our hand from Dr. B. J. E.sser, missionary' at Poerbolinggo, 
_ Java. They are models of typographical w'ork. The maps and illus- 
’ tratioiis are equal to the best work done in Europe, and one longs 
for the time when the mission presses of the Near East shall produce 
work as artistic and cheap for the Arabic reader. The former book 
is in Javanese and the latter in Malay. 

S. M. Z. V. 


Pathologie et Hygiene des Indigenes Musulmans d’Algerie. 
By Dr. J. Brault. Alger. Tyi)ographie Adolphe Jourdan. 
1915. Pp. 196. 







The first part of the book is devoted to a list of the chief diseases 
found in Algeria together with a brief resume of their outstanding 
features. The statisstics given are very mea^ in most cases, and 
this prevents the author arriving at any very important conclusions. 
This part of the work is scrappy and dull. 

The second part, though only of thirty-two pages, is much more 
interesting. It deals with the conditions of life of the Moslems and 
the general problems of sanitation and hygiene as presented by a 
Mohommedan country under European rule. 

The author .strongly condemns pilgrimages, both to Mecca and 
local shrines, not only on account of the opportunity they afford for 
the spread of infectious disease, but also because of the unhealthy 
conditions under which they are carried out and the excesses for 
which they are usually the occasion. Rhamadan he would approve 
of if it were not followed by Bairam. As to the conditions under which 
the people live, flies and filth abound everywhere, clothing is scanty 
‘ind food is meager. Dwellings are small, badly buUt and ill venti- 
ated, and combine with the close veiled life of the women to produce a 
very favourable medium for the growth and spread of disease. Child 
fnarriage and sexual excess are noted as tending to lower the stamina 
of the individuals and the race. However, he considers that the main 
obstacle to be overcome is the apathetic and fatalistic attitude of the 
people in the face of disease or the possibility of infetition and sums 
up the problem in the following words: “Ce n’est qu’en relevant le 
niveau moral des indigenes, en lent donnant toujours plus de justice, 
en les pr6servaat de I’usure (oeuvres de mut®ip|jl)^en leur faisant 
perdre i’habitude du jeu, en les attirant vers un trAvwImeux retribuA 
qu’on parviendra 9, am^liorer chez eux leurs qonditiqns de vie.” 
The ^y when this will come about is, he says, still far distant, and it 
will only come to pass through the c^i»ration of all concerned, and 
especiaUy of the doctors. The possibility of education or Chmtian 
Missions having anything to do with fastening the coming of that 
day does not appear to be worth considering (Ht mentioning. ;■ , ■ 

1 , ' ■' NosptAN 
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A propos de la Foire de Fez. I^oiiis Bertrand. Reme des deux 
ilandes, Paris. IB November^ 1916. 

A description, with many interesting touches, of the fair opened at 
Fez a few months after the Casablanca Exhibition. It shows how the 
French ' occupation of Morocco is introdiicmg European elemtots 
among the popuktion. 

Concerning Mohammedan Women in India. The Lady Sydenham. 

Intermimml QimrUfhj^ London. January 1917, 

An appreciation based on persx)Jial experiences as governors wife 
in Bombay of the more educated Mohammedan women especially of 
Western India, 

Spiritual Currents among the Javanese. N. Adriani. International 
Review of Musion^, Edinburgh. January ^1917. 

An account of different educational and religious movements in 
Java, ,We note espec^ially Scxiion 3^ on ‘The Sarikat Islam’’ and the 
postscript on “The Mardi Prat jojo Society” founded to counteract it. 

The Turkey of Tomorrow. By a Thirty Years’ Resident of Turkey. 

Mmionary Remm of the Worlds New York. December 1916. 

. -A forecast by a missionaiy of SO years’ standing in Turkey: politi- ' 
cally,, commercially, educationally, and religiously^. In every direc- 
Bon the-outlcrnk'^k' hopeful in thenut^^ 

, The Moslem' World in the War. ^ The Rt, Rev. R. Mac Innes, D.D. 
Church Mimimiar^ Review^ London. January 1917. 

Gerinan War Literature on the Near East. (With map.) Thomas 
. .. . 
“Two main trends of thought running through German war litera- 
ture dealing with 'the Near East The first is occupied^ with the 
subject of a European agglomerate stretching from the Baltic and the 
North Sea to Constantinople and thence dominating Asia to the 
Suez Canal and the Persian Gulf. The second dwells on this agglom- 
erate m .a wedge'fo split the British Empire.” 

^ Geimaa Intrigues in the Near East H. Charles Woods. Fortnightly 

development of German-policy in Turkey and the 
Balkans since the accession of the present Emperor. 

In the -Westeiii Desert of Egypt. Blackwoods' Magazine, London. ■ 
.February 1917. 

An account by an eyewitness of the British expedition against the 
Senussi in. the early part of 1916. ; 

. The Moslem. Who. Took a Christi^ Name before His Baptism. Rev. ... . 
S. M. Zwemer, D.D, CAfkfm/fil^I%^ncef,Newy 0 rk.'Tanu- 

-./ary -17, 'L917. ■' ^ ■ ' • 

. ' ,, Ah account of the conversjon and wo.rk as a Christian of an educated 
youth:-.,with,whom.the.A.merican..M.issbn.in Cairo had...coiitact....... . 

Realties' ■ Mimomxy Life- among' " Moslems^' ""and Christians" "in'""'" . 

’’ to- the Moslem heart* based -on ex- ' 

’....author acted as 

I' Christians and doath. ■ - 

■110. ^ V' ^ ./■■f,, *; * : 
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The Moslem World 


EDITORIALS 


The Alpine climber who is trying to reach the summit 
can scarcely see his goal except at certain fortunate mo- 
ments in the upward path. What he does see is the stony 
path which must be trodden, the rocks and precipices to 
be avoided, the unending slope that gets ever steeper; 
he feels the growing weakness, the solitude and the burden, 
and yet the inspiration of tlie climber is the sight of the 
goal! Because of it ail the hardships of the journey 
count for naught. The evangelization of the Moslem 
world is a task so great, so difficult and so discouraging at 
times that the upward look only can reassure the climbers. 
The evangelization of that world is not a phrase to be 
bandied about easily; it is a deep life-purpose, a work of 
faith, a labour of love, a patience of hope — long deferred 
but undying. 

The present world conflict, both in its fundamental 
causes in the progress of events, and in its final issues, 
deeply concerns those who are labouring and praying for 
Moslems. There is, therefore, a special need and a 
special call for prayer. 

We need first of all to pray for ourselves and for the 
churches of Christendom, lest our faith fail and our fears 
triumph, — lest we confound loyalty to the flag with 
loyalty to Christ, and so confuse issues and the results of 
the war in the Near East. We need to ask first of all 
that every one of us may be delivered from fear, from 
timidity. This has been one of the chief hindrances in 
the evangelization of Moslem lands. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
in his story “The Research Magnificent,” says that the 
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struggle with fear is the very beginning of the soul’s his- 
tory. “Fear,” he writes, “is the foremost and most per- 
sistent of the shepherding powers that keep us in the safe 
fold, that drive us back to the beaten tracks and comfort 
and futility. The beginning of all aristocracy is the sub- 
jugation of fear. . . • The modern world thinks too 

much as though painlessness and freedom from danger 
were ultimate ends. It is fear-haunted, it is troubled by 
the thought of pain and death, which it has never 
except as well-guarded children meet these things, in 
exaggerated and untestable forms, in the menagerie or in 
nightmares. And so it thinks the discovery of anses- 
thetics the crowning triumph of civilization, and cosiness 
and innocent amusement those ideals of the nursery 
the whole purpose of mankind. This, however, was 
written before the war, and its Pentecost of heroism. 
Do we still need the message? 

Fear on the part of a Christian is a denial of God. 
What kind of a God have we if He is not able to save us 
from those fears that cripple our lives and thwart our 
purposes, or make us diffident to undertake the enter- 
prise of faith? 

We must intercede for those lands where the door of 
access to Moslems was open before the war, and where it 
has not lieen closed in any way. Among these we may 
mention India, China, Malaysia and Egypt, together 
embracing moie than one half of the entire Moslem world. 
The effect of the war in these lands has not been felt 
directly and on economic lines, but intellectually and 
spiritually hearts have been stin-ed and awakened. 
Never ha"s there been so great a demand for the Word of 
God nor has Christian literature been more widely circu- 
lated. The very fact that Moslems have proved loyal to 
the British Government should make us also loyal to our 
ITing in declaring to them the message of His peace and 
pardon and eternal happiness through His love. 

There is urgent need also for intercession that lands and 
hearts hitherto closed may be widely opened after the 
war. No one can be blind to tbe fact that the events 
which have transpired in Turkey, Palestine and Arabia 
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must have a deep significance for the future of the King- 
dom. If the blood of the martyrs is still the seed of the 
Church, what a glorious harvest we may expect on the 
holy fields of Armenia and northern Persia where so many 
were massacred. In the new king of the Hedjaz, in the 
highway from Assyria to Egypt, in the new civilization 
that has come to Mesopotamia, we can already see some- 
thing of the fulfilment of the glorious prophecy in the 7£d 
Psalm and the 60th chapter of Isaiah. To read these 
chapters in the light of the present war is to strengthen 
our faith and deepen our purpose. 

Such fields as Arabia, Palestine, Asia Minor, SjTia, and 
Persia which were terribly undermanned before the war 
broke out, will make a new appeal of supreme urgency 
when the period of reconstruction begins. We will then 
face needs that are appalling in their extent and deep be- 
yond measure in their pathos. “Where the Armenian 
martyr Church has shed its blood, is now’ holy ground; 
and because of the sacrifice there will be unprecedented 
opportunities for the practical manifestation of the love 
of Christ to Moslems in social and spiritual service. In 
addition to all this there are the unoccupied provinces 
of the Near East and of Central Asia, a challenge for the 
venture of faith. 

For the unoccupied fields we need men of the highest 
typ® — real pioneers, such as Charles G. Gordon once 
described in a letter to his sister written from Khartum, 
“Where will you find an apostle? I will explain what I 
mean by that term. He must be a man who has died 
entirely to the world; who has no ties of any sort, who 
longs for death when it may please God to take him; who 
can bear the intense dullness of these countries; who 
seeks for few letters; and who can bear the thought of 
dying deserted. Now, there are few, very, few men 
who can accept this post. But no half -measure will 
do. . . . A man must give up everything, understand 
everything, everything, to do anything for Christ here. No 
half nor three-quarter measures will do. And yet, what 
a field!” . - 

' S. :M. ZwEMEi|. 

Cairo, Egypt. ^ ylSS 


GOD*S CRUCIBLE* 



The world is in the melting pot^ 

What was is passing away; 

And what will remain, when it cools again, 

No man may safely say. 

But of this we may be certain — 

The Old Things have gone for aye; 

The wood, and the hay, and the stubble, they 
Have passed in the heat of the fray. 

And wbat be the things that are left as? 

"’Gold and siver and precious stones*? 

Or only a' world into chaos hurled, 

And cluttered with brave men's bones? 

Have we added aught to the fuel 
Of these fires of the wrath of God? 

Have we had no part in the w^arping of heart 
That has drenched the earth with blood? 

But, whatever our sins, the purging 
Has cleansed us and purified; 

: With heart and with brain we must build again 
Thin^ of proof that shall abide. 

Oh, see that ye build securely 

When the time for building comes— 

With square-hewn blocks of Eighteousness, 
And corner stones of Faithfulness, 

And girders strong of Righted Wrong, 

And the blood of our ilariyrdoim. 

And — build on the One Foundation, 

That shall make the building sure— 

The Rock that was kid ere the world was made. 
Build on Him, and ye build secure! 


— John Oxmham. 


^ fnm Well! Some Relpld for These Dark Bays of War, 
thaen If Co.) : ’ ■ _ ■ ' 




. THE TRANSMISSION OF THE KORAN* 

Not many sacred books are better known than the 
Kur’an, and only a few of tliem have more obscure origins. 
The outcome of early Kur’auic researches was summarised 
in Hammer’s well-known verdict: “We hold the Kirr’an 
to be as truly Muhammad’s word as the Muhammadans 
hold it to be the word of God.” This, however, has not 
been found in the last few years to be irrefragable. 
Scholar's who like Nbldeke had believed that the Kur in 
was wholly authentic, without any interpolation — “Keine 
Filschung; der Koran enthalt nur echte Stucke”t 
were obliged to revise their opinion and admit without 
restriction the possibility of interpolations (“Ich stimme 
aber mit Fischer darin iiberein, dass die Mdglichkeit von 
Interpolationen in Qoran imbedingt zugegeben werden 
muss”).J 

In England, where the views of Noldeke had gathered 
considerable weight, no serious attempt was made for 
some years to study the subject afresh. It is, therefore, 
with warm welcome that one receives original and well- 
considered opinions such as those found in Hirschfeld’s 
“New Researches,” in St. Clair Tisdall’s “Original 
Sources,” and in D. S. Margoliouth’s masterly publica- 
tions. § The first writer has suggested that the four 
.verses in which the name “Muhammad” occurs were 
spurious.il In the same sense many good works have 
lately appeared in Prance, the gist of which is embodied 
in Lammens’s studies in the series Scripta Pcmiifidi 
Instituti Biblicu and in the interesting book of Casanova 

* Reprinted by permission of the author from The Joumd of the Manehwter Effffptian 

and Omniai Sodd'^t 1016 . 

f ** Orient Jllisclie Skiassea/* p. 56, ■ ' ' . 

t “GescMclxte des QorUns, ” Ud edit, hy SekwaHj* 1900, p. 99, Ho J . ^ ^ 

§T!i€ aecmationAwy recently directed against of tkfe country y a 

well-kBown writer, tlial tkey are still living on Muir, is a meagre tribute to tbe teadw« 
Arabist ol Oxford and Ms colleagues' of Cambridge; to take as examples some wcoaa- ^ 
band authors and scientMcaBy wortbless Mamisers is M#ily unjust. ^ , 

11 «Newlesearcbes into tbe Composition and Exegesis of tbeQorto/’p. 189* . 
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According to Muslim Writers 

The first historical data about the collection of the 
Kur’an have come down to us by the way of oral HadUk, 
and not of history. This is very unfortunate; because a 
critic is thrown into that medley and compact body of 
legends, true or false, genuine or spurious, which began 
to receive unchallenged credit at the time of the recru- 
descence of Islamic orthodoxj' which gave birth to the 
intolerant Caliph Mutawakkil (A.D. 847-861). The 
reader is thus astonished to find that the earli^Sjtecord 
about the compilation of the Kur’an is transmf|feid by 
Ibn Sa’d (A.B. 844) and by the traditionists Bukhari 
(A.D. 870) and Muslim (A.D. 874). Before their time 
nothing is known with certainty, not even with tolerable 
probability, and the imposing enumeration of early com- 
mentators dwindles in face of the fact that two thirds of 
their authority and at least one third of their historicity 
are thrust back into the mist of the prehistoric; at the 
most they could have been some of those oral “Kurra’s” 
of whom L. Caetani has spoken in his “Annali dell’ 
Islam. ’’t 

The most ancient writer, Ibn Sa‘ad, has devoted 
in his tabdkdti a long chapter to an account of 

* "Mohaamed et la fin du wonde,” 2 erne fascicule, "Notes Complementaires.” 
i4a-i68. 

f C/. Tboi Mobmm WaBii,19W, pp,^(>,«5. 

I Edit Sd»wal|y, H, pp. 112-114. 


who has demonstrated convincingly the existence of 
many interpolated passages.* 

We do not intend to offer in the present essay an ex- 
liaustive investigation of the sacred book of Islam, nor 
to dilate on minutiae regarding a given verse in particular; 
we propose to write on something more essential and 
more general, on the all-important question of how the 
book called al-Kur’an, which most of us read in a more 
scientific and comparative way than a Zamakhshari or a 
Baidawi ever knew, has come to be fixed in the form in 
which we read it in our days. 
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those of the “Companions” who had “collected” the 
Kur’an in the time of the Prophet. He has preser\'ed 
tm somewhat contradictory traditions, in which he enum- 
erates ten difixu’ent persons, each with a list more or less 
numerous of traditions in his favour;* * * § tliese persons are: 
rbayy ihn Kad) (with eleven traditions); A[n‘adh (with 
ten traditions); Zaid ibn Thabit (with eight traditions); 
Abu Zaid (with seven traditions); Abud-Dardfi (with .six 
traditions); Tamimud-Darl (with three traditions); Bahul 
ibn ‘Ubaid (with two tradition.?); ‘Ubadah ibnus Samit 
(with two traditions) ; Abu Ayyuh (with two traditions) ; 
‘Uthman ibn ‘Aftan (with two traditions). 

On page 113 another curious tradition informs us that 
it was ‘Uthman ibn ‘Affan who collected the Kur’an 
kinder the Caliphate of ‘Umar, and, therefore, not in the 
time of the Prophet. Another tradition reported by the 
“^^ame author, already noticed by Nbldeke,t attributes 
the collection of the Kur’an in suhufs to the caliph ‘Umar 
himself. 

The second in date, but the most important, Afu.sUm 
traditionist, Bukhari, has a very different account in 
connection with the collectors of the Kur’an in the time 
of the Prophet.J According to one tradition which he 
reports, these collectors were four Helpers: Ubayy ibn 
Ka‘b, Mu‘adh ibn Jabal, Zaid ibn Thabit, Abu Zaid.§ 
According to another tradition they were: Abud-Darda, 
Mii‘adh ibn Jabal, Zaid ibn Thabit, Abu Zaid. 

On page 392 is found the famous tradition endorsed by 
many historians, and recently by the present writer 
alsOjjl on the authority of Nbldeke; it states that the 
Kur’an was collected in the time of Abu Bakr, and not 
in the time of the Prophet: 

“We have been told by Musa b. Isma’il, who heard it 
from Ibrahim b. Sa‘d, who heard it from ibn Shihab, who 


* Casaaovu, Ibki, p. 100, 

t Gesdiiclite des Qorins/' ISOO, p. lOS. 

t BnkMfl III, p. $m (edit KwM). _ 

§ The same tmditioE is copied by ^‘Muslim,**, 
midbi/* IT p, 300 (edit Biilsi,), 

Ij ^Leaves from tihiree Ancient Knr’ins/*' 1014. 
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“Quant k admettre une seuie des traditions comme vraie 
au detriment de Fautre, c’est ce qui me para!t impossible 
sans tomber dans Farbitraire.”* Noldeke, however, 
believes that Bukhari is right and Ibn Sa‘d wrong, be- 
cause if the Kur’hn was collected in the time of the 
Prophet, why should people have taken such trouble to 
collect it after his death? (“Wenn sie aber den ganzen 
Qorin gesammelt hatten, warura bedurfte es denn spMer 
so grosser Miihe, denselben zusammenzubringen?).t 
But the question is, Wliy should we prefer at all the story 
of Bukhari to that of Ibn Sa‘d who is at least credited 
with priority of time? ’^Miat should we do then with the 
other two traditions of Bukhari which are in harmony with 
Ibn Sa‘ d in assigning the collection of the Kur’an to the 
lifetime of the Prophet? What, too, should we make of 
the tradition reported by Ibn Sa‘d to the effect that the 
Kur’an was collected by ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan alone, under 
the caliphate of ‘Umar? What, finally, should we say 
about the numerous persons who in the traditions reported 
almve alternate so confusedly in this “collection”? 
Which of them has effectively collected and which of them 
has not? 

In examining carefully all these oral traditions coming 
into play more than 230 years after the events, at the time 
of those numerous polemics in which the Muslim writers 
were obliged to use the same weapons as those handled 
by the People of the Book, we are tempted to say that the 
same credence ought to be attributed to them as that 
which has long ago been attributed to the other Isfiadic 
lucubrations of which only those who read the detailed 
oral coinpilations of Bukhari and his imitators have a 
true idea. “La (critique) a mis en pleine iumi^re la 
faible valeur documentaire, sinon de la primitive littera- 
ture islamique, du moins dii riche developpement ulteri- 
eur, repr&ente notamment par le recueil de Bokhari.”| 
Another autibofised writer! has justly pointed out: “Les 

tOeacliklite des 1860 p. 160 * ' ‘ 

^ > I Diisa»ti4 101 S# p* XS3. . , ^ ’ 
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details qui entourent cette figure principale (de Muham- 
mad) sont vraiment bien estompes et finissent m^me par 
s’effacer dans la brume de ! ’incertitude.” Not many 
years ago similar honours of genuineness were conferred 
upon the imposing list of the so-called “early Arabian 
poems,” but the last nail for the coffin of the majority 
of them has lately been provided by Professor D. S. Mar- 
goliouth;* and it is to be hoped that, until fuller light 
dawns, they will never rise again. 

We quote, with some reserve, the ironical phrases of an 
able French scholar: “Nous f avons note prfeedemment : 
a cdte des poetes, iiou.s poss6dons la SirOf les Maghdzi, les 
Sahih, les Mosnad, les Sonmi, bibliotheque historique 
unique en son genre, comme etendue et variete. A leur 
temoignage concordant (pii oserait denier toute valeur?”t 

We can dispense with traditional compilers of a later 
date who throw more confusion than light on the theme, 
and who for the most part only quote their masters 
Bukhari, Muslim, and Tirmidhi; Ndideke has already 
referred to the majority of them,| and the critic who has 
time to spare, can easily examine them in his book. We 
must mention, however, the account of the author of the 
Fikrist who, although wTiting several years after the above 
traditionists, is nevertheless credited with a considerable 
amount of encyclopsedie learning which many a writer 
could not possess in his time. After giving the tradition 
of Bukhtri which we have translated, he devotes a special 
paragraph to the “Collectors of the Kur’an in the time of 
the Prophet,” § and then proceeds to name them without 
any Isndd. They are according to him:^ — -‘Ali b. Abi 
Talib, Sa‘d b. ‘Ubaid, Abud-Darda, Mii'adh b. Jabal, 
Abu Zaid, ’IJbayy b. Ka‘b, ‘Ubaid b. Mu‘awiah. These 
names occur in the list of Ibn Sa‘d and that of Bukhari 
combined; but the Fihrist adds two new factors: ‘Ali b. 
Abi Talib, and ‘Ubaid b. Mu‘awiah. 


1918, p. 397. 

t Laimams*s Iwmiu de !' Mam,* 
j: “GeseMclite des Qorte/* p. 189, . 



Talib, and ‘Utliman b. ‘Affan wrote the Revelation to the 
Prophet; but in their absence it was Ubayy b. Ka‘b and 
Zaid b. Thabit who wTote it. ” He informs ixs, too, that 
people said to ‘Uthman: “The Kur’an was in many 
boohs, and thou discreditedst them all but one”;t 
after the Prophet’s death, “People gave him as successor 
Abu Bakr, who in his turn was succeeded by ‘Umar; and 
both of them acted according to the Book and the Sunnah 
of the Apostle of God — and praise be to God the Lord 
of the worlds; then people elected ‘Uthman b. ‘Affan 
who . . . tore up the Book.”J 

A more ancient historian, Wakidi, § has the following 
sentence in which it is suggested that ‘Abdallah b. fea d, b. 
Abi Sarh, and a Christian slave, ibn Qumta, had some- 
thing to do with the Kur’an. And ibn Abi Sarh came 
back and said to Kuraish: “ It was only a Christian slave 
who was teaching him (Muhammad); I used to write to 
him and change whatever I wanted.” And the pseudo- 
Wskidi (printed by Nassau Leesii) brings forward a cer- 
tain Sharahbfl b, Hasanah as the amanuensis of the 
Prophet. 

A second series of traditions attributes a kind of collec- 
tion (Jam*) of the Kur’an to the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abdul- 
Malik b. Marwan (A.D. 684-704) and to his famous 
lieutenant Hajjij b. Yusuf. BarhebrseusH has preserved 
the interesting and important tradition: “ ‘Abdul-Malik 
b. Marwan used to say, ‘I fear death in the month ol 
Ramadan— in it I was bom, in it I was weaned, in it 1 
ham collected the Kur’dn (Jama‘tui-Kur-ana), and in it I 
was elected Caliph.’ ” This is also reported by Jalalud- 
Dln as Suyuti,** as derived from Tha‘alibi. 


*2,8,836. 
t Ibid. 1, 6, 295*. 
t Ibid. II, 1,516, 

§ d Miiteroad’s Campaigns/’ 18S6, p* 68 (edit. Kremer). 

f Afali/?' p. B4 (edit. Beimt). 
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Ibn Dukmak in his Description of Egypt,* and Makmi 
in his Khitat,^ say about the Kur’an of Asma: “The 
reason why this Kur’an was written is that Hajjaj b. 
Yusuf Thakafi wrote Kur’ans and sent them to the head- 
provinces. One of them was sent to Egypt. ‘Abdul-'Aziz 
b. Marwan, who was then governor of Egypt in the name of 
his brother ‘Abdul-Malik, was irritated and said: “How 
could he send a Kur’an to a district of which I am the 
chief?” Ibnul-Atlxirl relates that al-Hajjaj proscribed 
the Kur’an according to the reading of Ibn Mas'ud. 
Ibn Khallikan§ reports that owing to some orthographical 
difficulties such various readings had crept into the recita- 
tion of the Kur’an in the time of al-Hajjaj that he w^as 
obliged to ask some writers to put an end to them, but 
without success, because the only way to recite rightly 
the Kur’an was to learn it orally from teachers, each word 
in its right place. 

At the end of this first part of our inquiry, it is well to 
state that not a single trace of the work of the above 
collectors has come down to posterity, except in the ease 
of ITbayy ibn Ka/b and Ibn Mas‘ ud. The Kashsk&f of 
Zamakhsharl and in a lesser degree the Anwarut-TanzU 
of Baidawi record many Kur’anic variants derived from 
the scraps of the Kur’an edited by the above named com- 
panions of the Prophet. The fact is known to all Arabists 
and does not need explanation.jj We need only translate 
a typical passage from the newly published Dteiionary of 
learned men of Yakut 

“Isma’fl b. ‘ Ali al-Kliatbi has recorded in the “Book of 
Histoiy” and said: “The story of a man called b. Shan- 
budh became famous in Baghdad; he used to read and to 
teach the reading (of the Kur’an) with letters in which he 
contradicted the mishaf; he road according to ‘Abdallah b. 
Mas' fid and Ubayy b. Ka‘b and others; and used the 

*Ptl, 72-74. 

tH 454 (noticed by-Casaiaovii* 

i 46S (noticed fey I%ier/%Tie d’ ai-HadjdjIklj,** p., OT)-* ' ’ , ' 
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readings employed before the miskaf was collected by 
‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, and followed anomalies; he read and 
proved them in discussions, until his affair became im- 
portant and ominous; people did not tolerate him any 
more, and the Sultan sent emissaries to seize him, in the 
year 323; he was brought to the house of the vizier Mu- 
hammad b. Muklah who summoned judges, lawyers, and 
Readers of the Kur’an. The vizier charged him in his 
presence with what he had done, and he did not desist 
from it, but corroborated it; the vizier then tried to make 
him discredit it, and cease to read with these disgraceful 
anomalies, which were an addition to the miskaf of 
‘ U thman, but he refused. Those who were present disap- 
proved of this and hinted that he should be punished in 
such a way as to compel him to desist. (The vizier) then 
ordered that he should be stripped of his clothes and struck 
4, with a staff on his back. He received about ten hard 
Jl^istrokes, and could not endure any more; he cried out for 
!^i|feercy, and agreed to yield and repent. He \vas then 
released and given his clothes . . . and Sheikh Abu 

Mahammad Yusuf b. Sairafi told me that he (b. Shan- 
bhdh) had recorded many readings.” 

A study of Shi‘ah books reveals also some variants 
derived from the recension of ‘Aii’s disciples. They will 
be discussed in a subsequent article. 

Alphonse Minoana. 
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The ceremonies of a Moorish marriage officially occupy 
about ten days — though for some months beforehand there 
are various lesser ceremonies. The part of the festivities 
to which we were initiated at the wedding of a daughter of a 
highs government official took place at the house of the 
bride’s mother in the night before she was to be taken to 
her husband’s home. 

On the preceding evening the bride and 'a poor relative 
who was being married at the same time, had been taken 
to the public baths by special attendants, called engagaf,* 
who are hired for these occasions and who have a semi- 
official standing; and during the whole of the following 
day, the two brides-elect were kept behind a curtain 
stretched across one of the rooms, sitting or lying on, 
mattresses each enveloped in a white muslin veil. The 
bride was really the daughter of a slave woman but was 
in courtesy called the daughter of the lady-wife and 
treated in all respects as if she was so, her own mother 
keeping very much in the background. 

The bridegroom was already married and had a daugh- 
ter, herself married and the mother of a small son. We 
were told that it was his present wife who had advised 
his marrying again, and he was taking the new wife to a 
separate house which would be more conducive to peace 
thaitiiaving both in one house. 

A first wife has, by Moslem law, the right to refuse to 
have another wife in the same house, but as her husband 
can by the same law divorce her without cause shewn, she 
is careful not to insist on her right too much against his 
will. 

The house was full of guests, women and girls, dressed 
in the best they possessed or could borrow or hire; guests 
who would remain for the whole ten days of festivities 
brought their children along with them and even a slave 

♦Sing. ■ 
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to Burse them. The guests’ dresses were of silk, or satin, 
or brocade, of very beautiful textures and colourings; 
some of them, very bright green, or rose, or yellow, v^ere 
toned down by being covered with white outer garments 
of silk, muslin, or embroidered net, or gauze; their belts 
were bright with gold embroidery and sequins, and their 
headdresses were wonderful combinations of several 
different coloured silk handkerchiefs over a very large one 
of native weaving; in some cases a silk handkerchief was 
bound round the head with bands of gold and jewels — 
diamonds, rubies and pearls predominating. Pearl and 
emerald necklaces — the emeralds uncut and as big as 
pigeons’ eggs — ^and massive gold bracelets and anklets 
finished off most becoming costumes. Each married 
woman had her face painted with rouge, with mudh. more 
than was necessary to give a complexion, her lips black- 
ened 'with walnut-juice and her eyelids with antimony. 

The house was really a collection of buildings spread 
over different parts of a large terraced garden and one 
ptot of the house was connected with another by beauti- 
fully tiled walks and steps which were flanked by brightly 
painted wooden trellises separating off the garden beds. 

In the garden grew lemon and orange trees, then in 
fruit still unripe, and some beautiful white jasmine. 
Each tiled walk had between it and the trellis a rivulet of 
running water which could be spread over the garden 
beds or confined to its course at the will of the gardener. 

The rooms were lighted by many candles in large brass 
candlesticks placed on the floors which were of white 
marble squares set in patterns with small native tiles in 
between the squares. The terraces and walks were lighted 
by collections of little glass lamps fitted into what looked 
like huge cruet stands htmg from the roofs of trellised 
cupolas and from the arches outside the rooms. 

Both in the rooms and outside, wherever there was 
^paoe for them, were mattresses covered with pretty 
j^^tsses* and outside One of the chief rooms were about 
a dcKzen European chairs and lounges, which, with 
i'gli''illttr^|^'bedste^ in file' rcfems, Were the Only items 
of about the whole place. 
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We arrived at about 8 p.m. and found the great entrance 
court occupied by men musicians — ^mountaineers — ^who 
were, later, to take part in a procession through the chief 
stteets of the city, when the engagaf and some of the men 
too, were to carry on their heads native tablets and 
bundles containing toilet accessories, cushions, garments, 
etc., to be used in preparing the brides for their marriage. 
The procession consisting of musicians with di’ums, fifes, 
trumpets, etc., women musicians, some of the slaves and 
retainers of the family, and the small brothers and cousins 
of the bride, did not start until 10 p.m. Many of the 
men and boys carried huge lighted candles of native 
beeswax some of which weighed five pounds each. This 
procession, which was simply a matter of show, left the 
garden by a gate to the west of the house, went round the 
streets and entered the garden by a house door which 
opened to the east. 

When we had passed through the court where the men 
musicians were, and had come through a door and down 
a flight of steps we were in the garden proper and it was 
given up to the women and children. Here there were 
no men whatever. 

In each room we found guests, — there must have been 
nearly a hundred. Some were sleeping, some dressing 
and some just hanging around doing nothing — a habit 
dear to the Moorish heart. On the mattresses outside 
the rooms several slaves and others were sleeping. One 
little boy of the house, a child of seven, said in a whisper, 
.“If you’d like to see the brides in their corner come with 
me quickly, before they have time to know, or they might 
not let you in.” The “‘they’' were evidently the engagaf 
who sat on guard outside the brides’ curtain, but on our 
coming they made no objection to our going inside to see 
the bundles which were much too shy to look up or an- 
swer when we spoke, though the one we knew, the daugh- 
ter of the house, sat up and slightly moved her veil from 
her face when she knew that we were there. They would 
have been considered as sadly wanting in maidenly mod- 
esty if they had spolcen. .■ 
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After a while sounds of music were heard from the 
entrance court, and as many as could manage to get near 
doors and windows, where they could see without being 
seen, crowded to see the procession preparing to start, and 
it was a strange, weird sight, this torch-light procession! 
The trumpets were a remarkable feature; they were of 
copper, six feet or more in length and very heavy, their 
weight causing them to sway as they were blown; there 
was no attempt at any tune on them — simply a toot, toot, 
too-ot. 

The processionists were away for just an hour — from 
ten till eleven p.m. They must have marched very 
quickly to the sound of the music as they covered a lot 
of ground for so short a time. When they reached the 
outer door on their return all the women of the house and 
the guests hurried into the rooms, the curtains were let 
down at the doorways and all candles were lit outside thus 
leaving the ladies where they could see without being 
seen: for through the muslin curtain all in the light outside 
w^as. quite clear to them. 

We stayed outside, as did the slave girls and any old 
women who did not need to hide their charms from the 
men. The procession came up the garden walks and 
stepped just outside the chief room where they knew the 
mistress of the house and the principal ladies were sure 
to be: the music was still being played and the candles 
were still alight — and dripping horribly too. 

Those of the men and women who had on their heads 
the beautifully coloured bundles and cushions and little 
native tables of toilet etceteras danced and turned round 
again and again just before the curtained door so as to 
show off all the wealth they carried, and then the musi- 
cians formed into two irregular lines from the door down 
towards the garden and played with all their might while 
one of their number — ^a boy of about sixteen — dressed in 
a long, flowing, white garment, danced between or out- 
lines and eveiy now and then dropped, as if 
and lay flat on his back till someone among the 
a coin oi^ thie forehead when he would 


rise ah4 oQutinue the dance, 
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This sort of thing went on for, perhaps, half-an-hour, 
then the men continued their way through the garden 
a]gd returned to their first station, whence, after a good 
supper, they went away, their work for the nig|it being 
finished. 

The women musicians remained in the garden, curtains 
were raised, lights returned to the rooms and ladies 
stretched themselves on the mattresses and tried, success- 
fully it would seem, to sleep till the next item should 
come on. 

By this time we were all very hungry for our invitation 
was to supper and we had been told by our hostess not to 
have supper in our homes before coming. We were five 
altogether and some of us were wise and had had a good 
tea late in the afternoon, but some had not had any food 
since lunch, so is it to be wondered at that when, now and 
again, we caught a snatch of conversation in English it 
seemed always to be about food? 

As it neared midnight signs of a meal were evident. 
First large, low, round tables appeared and were rolled 
towards the room in which we sat, but to our disappoint- 
ment, they rolled past it to the larger room in which were 
assembled the majority of the guests. However, just 
before twelve o’clock a table came our way and stopped 
with us and soon dishes were brought and we did full 
justice to a very good supper consisting of, first, mutton 
cooked with quince and honey; then, roast chicken; after 
that, very thin pastry — as thin as silk paper — ^and lastly 
.a brown pastry sweetmeat with honey. All was eaten 
without knife, fork or spoon, just with the aid of the 
fingers, and both before and after eating, our hands were 
washed, as is customary, by water being poured over them 
into a brass basin by a slave girl. 

After supper we took a stroll around the garden and 
found every mattress in and out of the rooms occupied by 
sleepers; no covering was needed, for the night was hot. 
The majority of them had their arms under their heads for 
pillows. We passed on to where, earlier in the evening,, 
the men had been, and found the place deserted except for 
two or three men who had hung up a sheep and were now 
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skinning it for next day’s use. “The third we have killed 
to-day,” they said. (Since then the mistress of the house 
has told us that she had 12 sheep and 200 chickens killed 
during the wedding time and that, in addition, she had 
bought quite a lot of meat in the market.) 

During our stroll around the only people we saw awake 
were the slaves and servants of the house who were very 
busy cooking and preparing food for next day; they had 
a very tiring time of it being busy day and night. The 
engagaf, too, were awake and employed in making ready 
part of the bride’s toilet We saw them, sitting in the 
midst of the sleepers, cutting into lengths and settling 
skeins of black cotton which were to be plaited in with 
the bride’s hair later on. 

When it was nearly dawn all the guests gathered into 
the larger of the two chief rooms which was a beautiful 
square room with two very fine tiled pillars to support 
the ceiling: the pillars stood equi-distant from each other 
and from each wall. We were given a four-post bedstead, 
which stood in a comer beyond the pillars, from which to 
watch the next ceremony: the five of us had just room to 
double up our feet out of the way and sit native-fashion 
having of course taken off our shoes before we climbed up 
to our seat of honour. Our view was as if from an opera 
box as we sat framed by the festooned curtains of the bed. 
The other guests sat on mattresses on the floor against the 
walls and pillars, and the women musicians were on mat- 
tresses between the two pillars just in the middle of the 
room. To our right, close to the wall, were two heaps of 
silken cushions and in front of them two smallish mat- 
tresses; these mattresses, we were told, were for the 
hrides to sit on while having their hair settled. The 
engagaf were just then bringing them from the room in 
which they had been hidden away since the previous night, 
f Soon there began to be heard, from outside the room in 
Jjwldeh we were, the peculiar cry of the engagaf — a weird 
witti which they always introduce the brides to the 
an indescribable sort of noise which seems to 
be OTt from the throat while the breath is held in. 

To the uaaeeu^omed ear it iswordl^, but the Car aceus- 
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tomed to it hears every now and then a mention of Mo- 
hammed and a prayer that God would bless him. 

In a short time the two chief engagaf appeared at the 
door, each one leading a bride. The girls were quite 
covered with heavy veils of red silk interwoven with gold 
thread. The veils had been doubled lengthways and 
wrapped round the body, the front piece having the 
double just at the chest while the back piece came over 
the shoulders and the two were joined by pins in front 
about a finger length beneath the shoulders; the upper- 
most piece of the back double had then been thrown for- 
ward over the head and face. Under the veils the girls 
wore white dresses of silk with gold interwoven in a 
diamond pattern and in each diamond was an embroid- 
ered red rose; very little of these dresses shewed while the 
veils were still on the wearers. 

The engagaf brought the brides into the room and 
seated them, still veiled, on the low mattresses with their 
faces toward the piles of cushions on which they then 
seated themselves, each one directly facing the bride who 
was, for the nonce, her charge. They then lifted the 
pieces of veil which covered the brides’ faces and pulled 
them over their own heads so that there appeared to be 
two tiny tents of cloth of gold with a bride and an engaga 
in each tent. 

After a few minutes the tents were rolled back from 
each pair of heads and the brides were revealed, but their 
faces were now covered with white muslin handkerchiefs 
which were tied under the hair and which covered the 
entire face with the exception of the forehead: then the 
assistant engaga took off and carefully folded the veils 
and brocade dresses and enveloped the brides in white 
muslin wraps embroidered with black silk, covering them 
in preparation for their hairdressing. Then the chief 
engaga took the covers off two brass bowls which had 
been in the procession round the city, and lifted from them 
bunches of herbs which were soaking in a mixture of 
orange flower water and rose water with musk and attar of 
roses; with the aid of these bunches of herbs they then 
sprinkled the heads of the girls with the sweet scented 
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water; that being done they combed the hair and plaited 
it in several small plaits entwining with each plait one of 
the lengths of black cotton which they had cut from the 
skins and prepared earlier in the night. The two or three 
front plaits on each side of the head were then tied together 
at the back and the hairdressing was complete. This 
plaiting of the hair is a ceremony of great importance and 
the plaits are not undone till the seventh day after the 
bride goes to her husband’s house; then they are opened 
and the hair combed again by the engaga with much 
ceremony. As soon as the hairdressing was completed the 
engagaf changed places with the brides who were now 
placed on the piles of cushions facing the guests, the 
handkerchiefs were taken off their faces and the assistant 
engagaf proceeded to paint the cheeks with rouge on which 
they put a dotted pattern with white lead: then they put 
spots of henna on the palms of their hands and tied the 
hands up in muslin till the henna should dry in. While 
this was being done the two chief engagaf took round to 
each guest in turn the bowls of sweet scented water, and 
every guest dipped her fingers in it and then rubbed it 
either on her face or on her garments. This done they 
seated themselves near to their assistants who 
painting the brides, but facing the guests,^^M^ 
one, handed to them the presents which they had brought 
for the brides. Almost all the presents were for the 
daughter of the house; the other girl had only a very few 
and they of inferior quality and hers were not given her 
till the other’s gifts had all been received. With each 
gift the donor handed to the engagaf a small silver coin* 
and this was tlieir payment for calling out the name of the 
giver and a description of the gift. The gifts consisted, 
fm- the most part, of dress lengths of silk, or brocade, or 
velvet, or of plain or embroidered silk muslin or tulle or 
net to make over garments to wear with the stronger 
materials; there were also some pieces of jewelry of value, 
n»d one or two gifts of money. 

^ch gift was handed to the engagaf one of them 
called out, in much , the same voice as that in which the 
bride had bem presented: first, an ascription of praise to 
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Mohammed; then, a description of the gift with the name 
of the giver; and then, a calling dovm of blessing on the 
son of the giver, if he or she had a son, or on the giver if 
childless, with a reference to what festivities might be 
looked for in that family — circumcision feast, or marriage, 
or whatever it might be — one “call” would run like this: 
“Praise to the prophet, etc., etc. Here is a piece of beau- 
tiful green velvet to make a dress ! from Sidi Mohammed 
Fullan: May God repay him for it! There is his wife 
sitting in that corner! Yes, that one!” (Here the wife 
who is pointed out looks shy and others titter, which is 
just what the engagaf meant should happen.) “You 
see her over there! It will be repaid him when his son 
Omar is circumcised, if God will! Take note of it, ye %vho 
are in the room, and ye who are looking in from the out- 
side, and ye who have pen and ink bottle! A piece of 
green velvet from Sidi Mohammed Fullan!” or, another 
call: “A Louis d’or from the bride’s cousin. Lady Fatma! 
May God reward her for it! it will be repaid her when her 
son Drees marries, if God will! Take note of it ye who 
are in the room, and ye who look in from outside, and ye 
who have pen and ink bottle! A Louis d’or from the 
bride’s cousin, Lady Fatma!” or, again: “A ring from her 
father’s slave. Orange-blossom! May God reward her 
for it! it will be repaid her when she is with the prophet.’.’ 
(A slave not having any known relatives on whom bless- 
ing could be called is promised compensation with the 
prophet.) “Take note of it ye who are in the room, and 
ye who look in from outside, and ye who have pen and ink- 
bottle! a ring from her father’s slave. Orange-blossom!” 
or, “A dress length of embroidered tulle from her father’s 
friend, Sidi Abd-el-Kadar Ennejarl May God reward 
him for it! it will be repaid him when he marries, if God 
will ! Take note of it ye who are in the room, and ye who 
look in from outside, and ye who have pen and ink-bottle! 
a dress length of embroidered tulle from her father’s 
friend, Sidi Abd-el-Kadar Ennejar,” and so on. They 
call on those who have pen and ink-bottle to note it be- 
cause, as a matter of fact, a list of presents is kept so that 
a return may be made at first opportunity. ' 
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When the brides’ hands had been tied up after the henna 
was put on and when all the wedding presents had been 
exhibited the two brides were wrapped up again in white 
muslin sheets (as they had been while behind their curtaiA 
all the previous day) and led to a corner of the room where 
they curled themselves up with their backs to the guests 
and remained, as if asleep, till required for the next cere- 
mony. 

While the hairdressing was taking place the musicians 
were playing on their tomtoms and singing to the music 
(?) and one of their young apprentices was dancing before 
the guests and kneeling down to each one in turn; the one 
before whom she knelt always gave her a coin which she 
took straight to the head of the set and placed before 
her; all the money went into the musicians’ common 
fund to be dmded between them later. 

At the same time one of the more important slaves of 
the household was seated beside one of the pillars with a 
set of trays before her and was busily employed making 
green tea flavoured with mint for ail the guests; a slave 
girl passed the little glasses round when filled, and another 
took round little half-moon shaped cakes of almond-paste. 

As soon as the “calling” was finished the guests dis- 
persed for a time, some to stroll in the garden and some 
to go to other rooms to chat and pass the time till the next 
item. It was now about 6 a.m. and broad daylight and 
yet the candles were kept alight just as when it was quite 
dark. 

After half-an-hour or so two native tables, like little 
low tubs wei’e brought and placed before the door of the 
room and the engagaf at the same time proceeded to dress 
the brides in much the same way as they had been dressed 
when they were brought to the door earlier in the morning. 
As soon as they had dressed them in the brocade dresses 
and veiled them with the cloth of gold, they lifted one into 
each of the little tub-like tables and seated them there: 
then four enoaaof lifted one table, and four the other, on 
their shoulders and they began to dance round and round 
a little fountain in the middle of the court opposite the 
rooms in which they had their hair dressed. It looked 
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as if the brides were sure to be spilled out sooner or later 
the tables were jerked around so, and the brides’ hands 
T^ere useless to grasp the edges of the tables as they were 
still tied up in the muslin rags because of the henna. 
While they were dancing the boys who had gone with the 
procession during the night reappeared holding the great 
beeswax caudles all alight though the sun was by this 
time well up in the heavens. 

The house door was now opened and crowds of women 
and children came in to see the show; these, however, not 
being invited guests, did not enter the rooms but stayed 
in the courtyard and I'emained closely veiled all the time 
they were sightseeing. It is no uncommon thing for there 
to be among the sightseers those who have a deep interest 
in the marriage and yet are anxious that it should not be 
known that they are present; sometimes a supplanted 
wife comes to see the bride who has replaced her in her 
husband’s affections; sometimes a friend or a slave has 
been sent by the first wife to take stock and to then retail 
to her all about her rival; and sometimes the sightseers 
come to see what they can pick up, for weddings are 
great times for thieves. 

When the eiigagaf had danced round the courtyard 
many times with the tables on their shoulders they put 
them down on the floor and, taking the brides out of them, 
removed the heavy veils. The brides’ faces were now 
bare but their eyes were tightly closed. They were then 
placed standing on chairs in the doorway of the room 
with their faces towards the court and one set of engagaf 
gathered round each bride and proceeded to recount her 
charms. 

“Here she is! the ornament of this district! here she is, 
here she is!” “Here she is, a piece of fresh butter! here 
she is, here she is!” “Here she is, a piece of pure amber! 
here she is, here she is,” and so on, and so on. When 
they had exhausted their praises they turned to the guests 
and declared that the bride was mortgaged and waiting 
to be redeemed. On this declaration being made the 
guests began to give silver coins to the engagaf rwho 
placed each coin on the bride’s forehead and left it there 
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for a few seconds; then taking if off they would again say, 
“Here she is! mortgaged.” And another guest would 
give a coin which would be placed on the forehead as the 
j&rst had been. This went on (the coins being placed 
time about on each bride), till the engagaf saw that all 
who meant to give had given; then the brides were de- 
clared paid for and now free. They were then taken 
away by the engagaf and the night ceremonies were at an 
end. All the coins given to redeem the brides belong to 
the engagaf, of course, so they keep them in pawn as long 
as they can do so. 

Our hostess would not allow us to come away till we 
had had a light breakfast consisting of two cups of black 
coffee and two of hot milk for each, and some tiny native 
biscuits; a heavier meal was to follow but we did not re- 
main for it as we were by this time thoroughly tired and 
sleepy. 

They told us that during the day they would all sleep as 
much as they could and so be ready for the next night’s 
festivities when the brides were to go to their new homes. 

We did not attend the wedding again, but, when it was 
all over, we called to see the mother and found that she 
still had with her the mother of the second bride. All the 
other guests had gone. They told us that the husband 
of the daughter of the house had bought for the “old” 
wife a pair of gold bracelets to appease her because of his 
having married again: “and,” added the visitor, “perhaps 
she will stop cursing now!” A remark which, in itself, 
spoke volumes as to the reality of the “old” wife’s wish 
that her husband would marxy again. And then she said, 
to us, “Have you that in your country — that men take 
two wives.’” “ No,” we said, “ in our country the Govern- 
ment puts a man in prison if he has two wives.” “Oh! 
how we wish we had that law,” she said; but added, 
“However if that were so my husband would be all the 
time in prison for he has four, three and me, I’m the 
fourth!” 

' A RESiDEisrT, ' , 


ANIMISM IN ISLAM 
(Hair, Finger-Nails and the Hand) 





It must not surprise us that a great deal of animism and 
old Arabian superstition persist in Islam. The words of 
Frazer apply in this connection:* “As in Europe beneath 
a superficial layer of Christianity a faith in magic and 
witchcraft, in ghosts and goblins has always survived 
and even flourished among the weak and ignorant, so it 
has been and so it is in the East. Brahminisra, Buddhism, 
Islam may come and go, but the belief in magic and demons 
remains unshaken through them all, and, if we may 
judge of the future from the past, is likely to siHvive 
rise and fall of other historical religions.” He goes on 
to say, “with the common herd, who compose the great 
bulk of every people, the new religion is accepted only 
in outward show, because it is impressed upon them 
by their natural leaders whom they cannot choose but 
follow. They yield a dull assent to it with their lips, 
but in their hearts they never really abandon their old 
superstitions; in these they cherish a faith such as they 
cannot repose in the creed which they nominally profess; 
and to these, in the trials and emergencies of life, they 
have recourse as to infallible remedies when the promises 
of the higher faith have failed them, as indeed such 
promises are apt to do.” 

What is here written is evident in many popular 
customs observed by the common people in Arabia and 
in Egypt, not to mention other Moslem lands as we 
shall show in the following notes on certain superstitions 
connected with hair cutting, nail trimming, and the use 
of the hand as an amulet, especially in lower Egypt. 
The field is so vast and investigations along these lines 
have been so meagre, however, that our readers must 
regard this paper as only a point of departure for further 
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study rather than a complete survey of even so small a 
section of a world of animistic practice. 

Some writers go so far as to say that animism lies at 
the root of all Moslem theology. Simon states:* “The 
Moslem is naturally inclined to Animism; his Animism 
does not run counter to the ideal of his religion. Islam 
is the classic example of the way in which the non- 
Christian religions do not succeed in conquering Animism. 
This weakness in face of the supreme enemy of all religions 
and moral progress bears a bitter penalty. Among the 
Animist peoples Islam is more and more entangled in the 
meshes of Animism. The conqueror is, in reality, the 
conquered. Islam sees the most precious article of its 
creed, the belief in God, and the most important of its 
religious acts, the profession of belief, dragged in the mire 
of Animistic thought; only in Animistic guise do they 
gain currency among the common people. Instead of 
Islam raising the people, it is itself degraded. Islam, far 
from delivering heathendom from the toils of Animism, 
is itself deeply involved in them. Animism emerges 
from its struggle for the soul of a people, modernized 
it is true, but more powerful than ever, elegantly tricked 
out and buttressed by theology. Often it is scarcely 
recognizable in its refined Arabian dress, but it continues 
as before to sway the people; it has received Divine 
sanction.” 

According to animistic beliefs the soul of man rests not 
only in his heart but pervades special parts of his body, 
such as the head, the intestines, the blood, placenta, hair, 
teeth, saliva, sweat, tears, etc. The means by which’ 
this soul-stuff is protracted or conveyed to others is 
through spitting, blowing, blood-wiping, or touch. In all 
of these particulars and under all of these subjects we 
have superstitions in Islam that date back to pagan days 
but are explained by Moslem tradition and in some cases 
by the Koran itself. The personal soul in man has also 
a direct connection with his shadow, his dreams, his 
second self, or: demon. In a former article we have 
treated the shbi^t of the Qarina ot /personal deiwm 
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some length.* The soul may escape through sneezing, 
yawning, etc. This is the reason for pious ejaculations 
bv Moslems on such occasions. Soul-stuff exists in 
animals, certain plants, and these are therefore considered 
sacred. The IMoslem doctrine of the soul itself, its pre- 
existence, its journey after death, the visiting of graves 
and the whole subject of demonology is full of animistic 
elements. It is against the dread of demons and with the 
object of protecting the soul and strengthening it against 
sinister influences that we have in Islam magic of every 
description. 

In the disposal of hair cuttings and nail trimmings 
among Moslems to-day, and their magical use, there is 
clear evidence of animistic belief. People may be be- 
witched through the clippings of their hair and parings 
of their nails. This belief is world-wide.f “To preserve 
the cut hair and nails from injury,” says Frazer, “and 
from the dangerous uses to which they may be put by 
sorcerers, it is necessary to deposit them in some safe 
place. In Morocco women often hang their cut hair 
on a tree that grows on or near the grave of a wonder- 
working saint; for they think thus to rid themselves of 
headache or to guard against it. In Germany the clip- 
pings of hair used often to be buried under an elder-bush. 
In Oldenburg cut hair and nails are wrapt in a cloth 
which is deposited in a hole in an elder-tree days before 
the new moon; the hole is then plugged up. In the West 
of Northumberland it is thought that if the first parings 
^ of a child’s nails are buried tmder an ash-tree, the child 
will turn out a fine singer. In Amboyna before a child 
may taste sago-pap for the first time, the father cuts off a 
lock of the infant’s hair, which he buries under a sago- 
palm. In the Aru Islands when a child is able to run 
alone, a female relation shears a lock of its hair and 
deposits it on a banana-tree. In the island of Rotti it is 
thought that the first hair which a child gets is not his 
own, and that, if it is not cut off, it will make him weak 
and ill. Hence, when the child is about a month old, his 
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hair is polled with ceremony. As each of the friends 
who are invited to the ceremony enters the house he goes 
up to the child, snips off a little of its hair and drops it 
into a coco-nut shell full of water. Afterwards the father 
or another relation takes the hair and packs it into a 
little bag made of leaves, which he fastens to the top 
of a palm-tree. Then he gives the leaves of the palm a 
good shaking, climbs down, and goes home without 
speaking to any one. Indians of the Yukon territory, 
Alaska, do not throw away their cut hair and nails, but 
tie them up in little bundles and place them in the crotches 
of trees or wherever they are not likely to be disturbed by 
beasts. For they have a superstition that disease will 
follow the disturbance of such remains by animals. 
Often the clipped hair and nails are stowed away in any 
secret place, not nece^arily in a temple or cemetery or 
at a tree, as in the case already mentioned.” 

It is remarkable that in Arabia, Egypt and North 
Africa everywhere this custom of stowing away clippings 
of hair and nails is still common among Moslems and is 
referred to traditions of the Prophet. 

In North Africa a man will not have his hair shaved in 
the presence of anyone who owes him a grudge. After 
his hair has been cut, he will look around, and if there 
is no enemy about he will mix his cuttings with those of 
other men and leave them, but if he fears someone there 
he will collect the cuttings, and take them secretly to 
some place and bury them. With a baby this is said 
to be unnecessary, as he has no enemies — a surprising 
statement. Nails are cut with scissors and they are al- 
ways buried in secret. One can see this superstition also 
in the account given of a chai-m described by Captain 
Th-emearne* which consists of certain roots from trees 
mixed with a small lock of hair from the forehead and the 
parings of all the nails, hands and feet, except those of 
the first fingers. The fact of this exception clearly shows 
that we deal again with a superstition that has come from 
Arabia and Artimism as we shall see later. 
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In Bahrein, East Arabia, they observe a special order 
in trimming the finger-nails and bury the discarded 
trimmings in a piece of white cloth saying Hatha amana 
min. ’andma ya Iblis yashud ’anna al Rahman.* They 
bury hair-combings in the same way expecting to receive 
them back on the day of resurrection. Concerning the 
thumb, they think it has no account with God because 
it can do no evil. 

The belief that cut hair and nails contain soul-stufi and 
therefore may be wrongly used by enemies leads Moslems 
to hang their hair on the tombs of saints together with 
shreds of their garments, nails, teeth, etc. On one of the 
great ancient gates of Cairo, called Bab-el-Mtdawali, 
this also takes place and one may watch a constant 
procession of men, women and children having communion 
with the saint who dwells behind or under this gateway 
and seeking through personal contact with the doorway 
by touching, breathing, etc., to carry away the blessing. 

In connection with this superstition Rev. L. E. Hogberg 
of Chinese Turkestanf tells of the popular belief that 
“during the last days, Satan will appear on earth riding 
on a Merr dedjell (Satan’s mule). Every hair on the 
mule’s body is a tuned string or musical instnunent. By 
the music furnished in this way all the people on earth are 
tempted to follow Satan. Great horns grow out on their 
heads, so that they can never return through their doors. 
The faithful Mohammedan has, however, a way of salva- 
tion. He has carefully collected his cut-off nails, and 
. placed them under the threshold, where they have formed 
a hedge, blocking the door so as to prevent the household 
from running after Satan!” Again the hair and nails 
have special power assigned to them as a protection for 
the soul against evil! 

Many superstitions are connected with the paring of 
the nails some of which are doubtless from Judaism, 
others from paganism. According to the Haggadah| 
“every pious Jew must purify himself and honor the 
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coming holy day by trimming and cleaning the nails 
beforehand. The Rabbis are not agreed as to when they 
should be pared; some prefer Thursday, for if cut on 
Friday they begin to grow on the Sabbath; others 
prefer Friday, as it will then appear that it is done in 
honor of the Sabbath. It has, however, become the 
practice to cut them on Friday and certain poskim even 
prohibit the paring of the nails on Thursday.” Moslems 
also have special days for this purpose. The Jews believe 
that the parings should not be thrown away. The Rabbis 
declare that he who burns them is a pious man (Hasid), he 
who buries them is a righteous one (zaddik), and he who 
throws them away is a wicked one. The reason for this 
is that if a pregnant woman steps on them the impurity 
attached to them will cause a premature birth.* 

In the order of cutting the nails the Jews have borrowed 
from the Zoroastrians while the Mohammedans seem to 
have borrowed from the Jews. According to Mohammed 
the order of procedure is remembered by the word 
Khawabis which indicates the initials of the names of the 
five fingers of the hand. First one is to attend to the 
Khansar (little finger), then the Wasti (middle finger), 
then the Ahham, (thumb), then the Binsar (ring finger), 
and last of all to the Sababa (index finger). The Sababa 
means the “finger of cursing” — compare the root sabba= 
to curse. Moslems generally follow this practice without 
knowing the reason of what they do. The cuttings of 
finger-nails are never thrown away but are either wrapped 
in a paper, buried imder the door-mat or carefully put. 
into a chink of the wail. Similar superstitions exist 
among the animistic tribes of the South Seas. 

The custom coimected with hair cutting or shaving and 
the trimming of the nails during the pilgrimage ceremony 
at Mecca is well-known. As soon as the pilgrim assumes 
the Ihram or pilgrim dress, he must abstain from cutting 
his hair or nails. This command is observed most 
scrupulously. We read in a celebrated Moslem book of 
law if “The expiatory fine of three modd of foodstuffs is 
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only incurred in full when at least three hairs or three 
nails have been cut; one modd only being due for a single 
hair or a single nail, and two modd for two hairs or two 
nails. A person who is unable to observe this abstinence, 
should have his whole beard shaved and pay the expiatory 
fine.” When the pilgrimage is terminated and the 
ceremony completed, the head is shaved, the nails are 
cut and the following prayer is offered:* “I purpose 
loosening my Ihram according to the Practice of the 
Prophet, Whom may Allah bless and preserve! 0 Allah, 
make unto me every Hair, a Light, a Purity, and a 
generous Reward! In the name of Allah, and Allah is 
Almighty!” After this prayer strict Moslems carefully 
bury their hau* and nail trimmings in sacred soil. 

The statements made in books of Moslem law leave no 
doubt that hair is considered sacred and may not therefore 
be sold or in any way dishonored. We read in the 
Hedaya, a great commentary on Moslem law if “The sale 
of human hair is unlawful, in the same manner as is the 
me of it; because, being a part of the human body, it is 
necessary to preserve it from the disgrace to which an 
exposure of it to sale necessarily subjects it. It is more- 
over recorded, in the Hadith Sharif, that ‘God denounced 
a curse upon a Wasila and a Mustawasila.’ (The first of 
these is a woman whose employment it is to unite the 
^ shorn hair of one woman to the head of another, to make 
her hair appear long; and the second means the woman 
to whose head such hair is united.) Besides, as it has 
. been allowed to women to increase their locks by means 
of the wool of a camel, it may thence be inferred that the 
use of human hair is imlawful.” 

In many parts of the world, especially in East Arabia, 
human hair is used by native doctors in medicine as a 
powerful tonic. It is generally administered by tincture 
or decoction. In this respect the hair of saints has more 
value than ordinary hair. I have known of a case where 
a learned hadi sent to the barbers to: collect hair in order 
to prepare such a powerful tonic. Special chapters are v - ; 


*BtirtoBS Pilgrimage fo Meecah, VoL p. 205. 




suffered a single hair to fall to the ground but seized them 
as good omens or for blessing and since His excellency 
only had his hair cut at the times of the pilgrimage this 
has become sunno,^ So it is related in the Mciwahib and 
he who denies it should be severely punished. And 
Mohammed ben Sairain relates I said to Obeidah Sulei- 
mani, I have a few hairs of the Prophet which I took from 
Anas and he replied, If I had a single hair it would be 
worth more to me than all the world.” 

Because of this belief hairs of the Prophet’s beard, and 
in some cases of other saints in Islam are preserved as 
relics in the mosques throughout the world, e.g. at Delhi, 
Aintab, Damascus, etc. To give a recent instance, the 
population of Safed in Palestine, according to a missionary 
correspondent, t was all excitement in the early days of 
July 1911 because a veritable hair from the beard of the 
Prophet had been granted them as a gift by the Sultan. 
A Christian builder was enga^d to restpre # 
of the Binat Yacoob, where the famous relic now finds 
i^iter.^^::'The • mayor:; of :the';;:m^::AGpk to 

Acre in order to accompany the relic to its resting place. 
The correspondent goes on to relate some of the marvels 
that were told as to the virtues connected with the hair 
of the Prophet. Twenty soldiers, fully armed, escorted- 
the relic, which was carried on horseback by a special 
rider. 

We pass on to superstitions coimected with the human 
hand. Mr. Eugene Lefebure writes :§ “There never was 
a country where the representation of the human hand 
has not served as an amulet. In Egypt as in Ireland, 
with the Hebrews as with the Etruscans, they attribute to 
this figure a mysterious power. In the middle parts of 

of a! Hsybbi, Cairn Ed. ISOS A. IL, ¥oi ili, 
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ANIMISM IN ISLAM MS 

France they have the hand made of coral, and the Arabs 
in Africa and Asia believe that the fingers of an open 
hand, like the horn, has the power of turning away the 
evil eye. This belief they have inherited from the 
Chaldeans and the Phenecians, which belief they share 
with the Jews. Whether it be the figure of a hand, or 
the liand or fingers taken from a corpse, he who possesses 
a talisman of this kind is sure of escaping bad influences. 
In Palestine this goes by the name of Kef Miryani; in 
Algeria the Moslems in our French colonies very appro- 
priately named these talismans La Main de Fatima and 
from tins source another superstition has been developed: 
the mystic virtues of the number five, because of the five 
fingers of the hand.”t (Or its sinister power.) 

“The hand of Fatima,” says Tremearne, “is a great 
favourite in Tunis, and one sees it above the great majority 
of doorways; in Tripoli there is hardly one, and this is only 
to be expected, since the sign is an old Carthaginian one, 
representing not the hand of Fatima at all, but that of 
Tanith. It has been thought, however, that the amulet 
is so euriouslv similar to the thunderbolt of Adad, worn 
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the four sects have special teaching and can be distin- 
guished. Who can doubt that this indicates also a magical 
use of the hands? The hand is widely used as an 
amulet against the evil eye. It is made of silver or gold 
in jewelry, or made of tin of natural siize and is then 
suspended over the door of a house. The top of a Moslem 
banner is often of this shape. It is also worn on the 
harness of horses, mules, etc., and on every cart used in 
Alexandria we see either a brass hand or one painted 
in various colors. The following points are to be noted. 
It is unlucky to count five on the fingers. All Egyptians 
of the lower classes when they count say: “One, two, 
three, four, in the eye of your enemy’’ Children, when at 
play, show their displeasure with each other by touching 
the little finger of their two hands together which signifies 
separation, enmity, hatred. The same sign is used by 
grown-up people also to close a discussion. 

The origin of the stretching out of the hand with the 
palm exposed toward the person was explained by a 
Sheikh in this way. Tradition says that at one time 
a woman who saw Mohammed became very much 
enamored with his handsome presence and Mohammed 
fearing she woxxld work some power over him, raised his 
hand (said to be the right one) and stretched it out to one 
side in front of him with the palm exposed toward the 
woman at the same time he repeated Sura 118 . When he 
did this the covetous glance passed between his two 
fingers and struck a nail that was in a tree near by and 
broke it in pieces! 

Finally we may add the curious custom also common in 
lower Egypt, of dipping the hand in the blood of a 
sacrifice and leaving its mark upon doors, foundations 
of buildings, animals, etc., in order to consecrate them 
or protect them from evil influences. In an article on 
the ’Aqiqa* we have already referred to the prevalence of 
blood sacrifice in early Islam, and its significance. The 
practice of dipping the hand in blood and putting marks 
on the door-post may go back to the story of Israel in 
Egypt, but the present use of the hand in this way is 

*Thii Mosuai Vol, vS, My 1918, No. 3. 
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mixed with all mamier of superstitions. Who can uiiravei 

tbe threads in the tangled skein of Moslem beliefs and 
practices? There is much of Judaism as Rabbi Geiger 
lias shown; more perhaps even of Christian ideas prevalent 
in Arabia at the time of the Prophet;^ but most of_ all 
Islam in its popular forms is full of animism and practices 
■rarliir*!"! ran nnlv bft described as naaan in origin and in 
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TANTA AS A MOSLEM CENTER 



Tanta is situated in tlie lieart of the Delta of Egypt. 
It is so unlike the modern cities of Egypt that it deserves 
to be called only a village, and, as the present population 
is somewhat above sixty thousand, is thus the largest 
village of Egypt. Tanta can well be called the heart of 
the Delta because of its location for it lies in between 
the two branches of the Nile and yet not on either branch. 
It is the capital of the large Gharbiya Province and is 
surrounded by farming land that is immensely productive 
and peopled by about two million Moslems. A wonder- 
ful system of canals waters all this section which has 
become one of the richest in all Egj’^pt. 

There are four lines of railways entering Tanta and 
over forty trains a day bring masses of people into the 
city. It is stated that over four thousand railway tickets 
per day are sold here and this number increases out of all 
proportion at times of the Moulid, or Fair, which, until 
recent years, was held here and was so largely attended. 
This Moulid has been well written up by Dr. Swan for 
The Moslem World (January 1914). 

The real reason we claim Tanta as a Moslem Center is 
because we find here the tomb of one of the most famous 
of Moslem saints, Sayyid Ahmad al Badawi. He it is 
who has made Tanta famous. He furnishes us perhaps 
the best example of saint-worship that can be found in 
Islam at the present time and his glory does not appear 
to decline. We may almost say that he is the Heart of 
the people of the Delta and we can argue that the homage 
paid to him is nothing short of worship. Though he was 
only a wandering dervish of a common type whose mind 
was said to be attracted to God and absent from the body, 
yet he is worthy of our notice for his influence even to 
Ihe present day. Very many of the four thousand travel- 
lers day, who enter Tanta come for the express purpose 
of visiting this tomb, and it is said to be the proper thing 
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for one coming for business to make it a point to go first 
to the Sayyid to ask his blessing on the undertaking. 
The Alosque which bears his name and which is built 
over his tomb is the most prominent spot in Tanta. 
I have heard a carriage driver I’ebuked by the occupants 
of his carriage for his even asking them where they wished 
to go, for he should have known that they wanted to 
visit tlie Sayyid first. 

We may well inquire how it came about that Tanta is a 
Center of so much religious impoi'tance. Sayyid Ahmad 
was born in Morocco more than seven centuries ago 
about the year 597 A.H. and early migrated with his 
father to Mecca. Thence he came to Tanta, or Tandita 
as it seems to have been called then. He came in response 
to a vision which told him that he was to make his future 
home in Egypt and no other reason need be assigned. 

It is lelated that, on one occasion, while still in Mecca, 
he stretched out his arm to Tanta and liberated a boy 
who had been caught in the horns of an ox, and that boy 
later became his successor. On his arrival in Tanta he is 
said to have spent forty days on a roof staring at the sun 
till his ej’^es became fiery and swollen, whereupon he called 
to a boy to bring him an egg to put on his eye and prom- 
ised to give him in exchange his Green Palm Stick. The 
boy hurried to his mother and asked for an egg but was 
told that there was not one in the house. He sorrow- 
fully told the stranger of their poverty and was told to go 
again and look in their roof room, which they did and 
found that it was full of eggs. This boy was Abdal 
Muta*al who had formerly been saved from the horns of 
the ox and who became the successor of Sayyid al Badawi. 
The fame of this wonder worker spread and he continued 
to make his abode in Tanta. The wildest tales are told 
of his Karamat, or miracles. Most of them were wrought 
for the benefit of Moslems such as the preventing of 
famines and healing of diseases. No story seems in- 
credible for he had resources of power that other mortals 
do not have. Once he pointed his finger at a skin of milk 
that was being carried along the street and it burst at 
once. When reproached for causing this waste, he 
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pointed to a serpent that had run out of the skin and so 
he had prevented harm that might have resulted. 

His fame grew till the time of his death in 675 A.H. 
and so he was buried as a Wali of God. His miracles 
did not stop with his death but rather increased till his 
tomb became a shrine visited from far and near. An 
Indian who made a visit to the sln-ine was asked how he 
had heard of the fame of this saint and he replied, that, 
in India, even the children swore by the name of Sayyid 
Ahmed al Badawi. Yet people will not confess that they 
pray to bim but only that they beseech him for his aid by 
reason of his excessive merit. At any hour of the day 
people can be seen reaching up with their hands to the 
window of the tomb to take a blessing. The hold he has 
on the common people is wonderful. Many a Moslem 
who has ceased to observe the daily prayers still calls on 
Sayyid al Badawi. The grip of saint-worship is specially 
strong because saints are to be feared as well as loved. I 
have heard recently of a local saint whose special gift 
was his being able to see at an instant the secrets of the 
guilty heart and so how fearful a man might well be to 
stand in his presence lest he should be rebuked! How 
real and powerful these saints must be to their people! 
It is commonly said that at the time of the Moulid old 
Sayyid al Badawi leaves his grave and, with his Green 
Palm Stick, drives in from every direction people who 
thought to absent themselves from attending. 

A volume of three hundred pages has been written by 
Al Khafagi under the title of Al Nafahat al Ahmadiya 
which is replete with the w^onderful works of Sayyid al 
Badawi. The books contains legends of many interest- 
ing places in and about Tanta wdiich must possess special 
charm to-day to visitors. The curious might wonder Just 
where on this road to Qahara or in the village of Mahalla 
did the Sayyid manifest his power. Poems have been 
written in the Gafiya style using every letter of the alpha- 
bet as the final letter of the verses of each particular poem. 

The Ahmadi Mosque, with its two slender, pointed 
minarets marl^ the site of the tomb of this famous saint 
and is the seat of the Ahmadi University to which it gives 
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its name. It is really a branch of A1 Azhar and is under 
the same administration. Of course the Azhar is a more 
cosniopolitan institution because of the presence of foreign 
students but those who have visited the two institutions 
have probably found the Ahmadi a cleaner and more 
business-like place. The present student population is 
given as 1800. They are very conspicuous with their 
peculiar manner of dress and their bundle of unbound 
pages of books, and their eagerness for learning is a rebuke 
to us all. The mosque has not been able to accommodate 
all the school and an overflow building has been built 
with seventy rooms for classes. It is called the Ma'had. 

There is an interesting line of bookshops near the 
Mosque w^hich corresponds to the “Paternoster row” at 
the entrance to the Azhar. 

No doubt much of the popularity of this Mosque- 
school is due to the presence of the tomb of Tanta's 
Patron Saint and so the place is a great rallying point 
for both the learned and the unlearned. Great and small 
meet together here. Outside are to be seen numbers of 
beggars and cripples who come in for their share of notice. 
The crowd opens up to make way for a teacher approach- 
ing with all the dignity that his flowing robes can add. 
A most important object at the Tomb is the collection 
box which is the receptacle for the money gifts of the 
devotees of the Sayyid. The making of vows to the 
Sayyid in times of trouble or need is said to be very com- 
mon all over Egypt and so they come to pay their vows 
“in the presence of all his people.” Here their greatest 
need is evident — a Mediator betweeh God and man. 

On the railway platform an old man sells for a piaster 
a kind of candy which he calls “A Blessing from the Say- 
yid.” So none needs to go away without a Blessing. 
Is it possible that this is the only blessing they receive.^ 

R. W. Caldwell. 

Tania. 







MOROCCO TO-DAY 


A SHOET time before the war broke out some English 
tourists paid a visit to Morocco. Their interest in the 
country was aroused when listening to a missionaiy who 
gave an address on 'Mysterious Morocco”; he pointed 
out to his audience that the country was in an appalling 
state of darkness and degi-adation. Our tourist friends 
arrived at Tangier, the climate they thought was excel- 
lent, the town was very attractive, in fact it was a de- 
sirable place to live in. They spent another day at 
Casabianca. To their surprise they found the place a 
perfect bee-hive of activity; large European shops dis- 
playing thehr goods, motor-cars, dog-carts and cycles 
rushing in every direction, while the majority of the 
people seemed to be following the Western mode of dress. 
The same surprise awaited them at Niazaqan, scavengers 
sweeping and watering the dusty streets, police at every 
street corner keeping order and settling disputes; beauti- 
ful villas that would bear favorable comparison with 
nauch of what they had seen at home. Saffi was also 
visited, there they found that the old town wall no longer 
marked the limit of the dwelling house for the European 
had gone outside its gates and commenced a new town on 
the hillside. After Saffi, Mogador was reached— the 
last port open to commerce on the coast; here they foutfd 
lovely gardens of flowers inside the town wall, children 
playing on the grass, others passing through with books 
on their back making their way toward school while old 
ladies occupied the garden seats and sat quietly knitting. 
There was such a chasm between what they saw and what 
the missionary had told them that they had no hesitation 
in saying that he; was guilty of gross exaggeration. They 
were convinced that Morocco had reached such a stage 
of development that the presence of the missionary was 
no longer required. 
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Their reasoning has two flaws: (1) You cannot judge of 
the whole by w’hat you find in a part; an apple may have 
a rosy skin and yet be rotten at the core. Coast towns 
with their factory smoke, thumping engines and modern 
fashions may look very rosy and attractive but away in 
the interior of the country are thousands of villages and 
small towns blighted by centuries of darkness and the only 
thing that tells them the European has invaded their 
country is the occasional glimpse of a telegraph pole in 
the distance. (2) Painting the pump never purifies the 
water. The civilization of the coast towns may sweep 
through the "whole countrj^, in a few years’ time it may 
polish the native, it is powerless to purify! The spread 
of Western ideas among the natives may bring its own 
benefits but it is the prerogative of the Gospel to penetrate 
to the deepest recesses of man’s nature and there work a 
change w’hich is radical and eternal. Therefore, the 
presence of the missionary is not only desirable, it is 
absolutely necessary; the Church has never been against 
the peaceful penetration of civilization but she caxr never 
accept it as a substitute for the Grace of God. 

On some parts of the Morocco coast we have strong 
trade winds: for months the wind blows from the north- 
west, but when the rain season arrives it suddenly changes 
and blows from the south; this change of wind alters the 
face of the sea and little waves now run from south to 
north instead of from north to south. This change, 
however, is only on the surface, for the hea-^y under-swell 
pursues its old course unaltered. The south wind of 
European occupation is blowing over Morocco: in a few 
years’ time the face of the country will be completely 
changed but the great undercurrents in the native heart 
which have rolled on in the same direction for centuries 
will remain untouched by the new wind which has arisen. 
These undercurrents are the spiritual forces of darkness 
and can only be counteracted and ultimately eradicated 
by the divine application of the missionary’s message. 

W^hat then has been accomplished in Morocco by the 
missionaries during the last quarter of a century? Bear 
in mind that from Tangier to Ajadir thousands of villages 
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have not yet heard the message of Salvation; lack of men 
and money combined with native opposition has com- 
pelled us to confine our efforts to a few of the largest 
towns. But every mission house in these places occupied, 
has stood like a beacon light amid the darkness, throwing 
forth its rays far and beyond its own immediate circle. 
Every one of them has been and still remains a center of 
divine influence. If the work of these last twenty-five 
years be measured by figures it spells failure. Genuine 
conversions there have been, but they have been few and 
past records of the work could not be termed “flowing 
reports.” We need not be discouraged, however, for the 
wilderness can only blossom after the hard plodding work 
has been accomplished. Moors have lain for centuries 
in the grave of superstition and darkness but the Master 
will surely call aloud “Come forth.” Meanwhile He 
watches with keeri^ eye while His servants roll away the 
stone. The plodding work of the first missionaries be- 
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rejected — and as he looked upon the people engrossed in 
their own private affairs while the house of God lay a heap 
of ruins he probed them with this question “Is it a time 
for you, O ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses and this house 
lie waste?” 

For over a quarter of a century a handful of missionaries 
have been trying to rebuild the house of God in this 
country, Samaritans have intervened and hampered the 
work again and again, on various occasions the mis- 
sionaries have had to pack their belongings together and 
flee from their homes and work to a place of safety. At 
times it has seemed as though Samaritan opposition 
wnuld triumph and the work of God so well and heartily 
begun, come to an untimely close. But Moorish opposi- 
tion under the pressure of European influence has van- 
ished like darkness before dawm. God in His providence 
has brought a new power to the throne, roads and rail- 
ways will soon cut the country up and every facility for 
travel will be given. With the aid of a cycle or better 
still, motor-cycle, the dark villages will be within our 
grasp. In a word, Morocco in the near future will 
present afresh, an unparalleled opportunity for building 
God’s house in a land that has remained in spiritual chaos 
and moral darkness for many long centuries. Is the 
Church of God willing to lay hold on the crisis, or has the 
long spell of opposition and apparent inactivity damped 
her enthusiasm, cooled her ardour and left her without 
fire, or has she become so burdened with the care of her 
Qwm “ceiled houses” that the cause of the Moslem world 
passes unheeded? A fuller recognition of our respon- 
sibility in the Moslem world would react upon our work 
at home; by doing something to build God’s house in 
foreign lands we would generate the force necessary to 
make our work a success at home* The Sus country 
south of Mogador is just emerging from its long centuries 
of seclusion and darkness. Many Europeans have bought 
ground there and are only waiting for the French authori- 
ties to say that the place is open to commerce. When 
that word is given, crowds of Europeans will flock south to 
exploit the new country- Will the Sus multitudes see . 
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the best side of our Western life when this invasion takes 
place? Not unless a number of missionaries are dis- 
patched at once to establish centers of Christian teaching. 
We must act swiftly with the least possible delay! 

Finally, Morocco at no distant date will be entirely 
changed. A French officer told a friend of mine only a 
few weeks ago, that they hoped to do more'lor Morocco 
during the next five years than they had done for Algeria 
in the past fifty. This is the spirit of the age. Every- 
thing moves with tremendous rapidity. People cannot 
afford to wait now as they did one hundred or even fifty 
years ago. The whole of this country is being harnessed 
for work and with a view to material prosperity. Is our 
spiritual work to keep pace with their material progress? 
If the French eyen while passing through the throes of a 
great war are finding men and money to re-make the 
country why should the Church be found lagging behind 
in her attempts to change its spiritual chaos? 

Where is the Haggai who will bring the Church face to 
face with the widespread ruin of Moslem lands? WTiere 
is the man who will open her eyes to the vast field of pos- 
sibility which stretches before us? 

Shall we say with Nehemiah of old as he gazed upon 
Jerusalem’s ruined walls, “Our God will fisht for us 
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providing education for the non-Christian world will 
have increased enormously in extent and complexity. 

The bearing of all this on the missionary task leapg to 
the eye. One great differentiating mark of modern 
missions, as compared with ancient, is the fact that every- 
where the missionary has been an educator, not only in 
religious truth, but in so-called secular knowledge, for 
he has come to recognise that truth is a whole, being based 
on the one supreme reality. In the development of modern 
missions, world knowledge has proved to be not only no 
hindrance but a positive help to the knowledge of God, 
and the school is almost eveiy where the hand maid which 
goes before or follows upon missionary effort. But in 
almost all mission fields the fact is being forced upon us 
that, however the system of missionary education in any 
given country may be developed and increased, the de- 
mand for Western education on the part of the people 
themselves is increasing in a far greater ratio, and that it 
is leaving the missionary supply of education ever further 
behind. Moreover, the development of national con- 
sciousness in the countries of the mission field is tending 
to produce a demand that education shall be supplied 
in the form in which the people themselves desire it, and 
there are signs on their part of impatience with what 
others, even those better qualified to judge and more 
able to act, may think best for them. The question now 
being debated of a conscience clause for State-aided 
Mission Schools in India is an illustration of this tendency, 
• and it illustrates the fact that missionary education h^s 
arrived at a new parting of the ways.* The weighty 
questions that have to be dealt with cannot be treated 
from any platform of racial superiority, or even superior 
knowledge and experience alone. We have learned that 
the education of the individual child must be based on the 
rightly interpreted facts of his mental equipment and 
development. And the education of the nations of 
lower culture must follow the same line. The task of the 
missionary is, cordially to tak^ his share in aiding the 

*S« article by Mr. I; H- Oldbam in Intemt^ionid Rmewof Mudons, January, 
'1917, pp. 18^ -v; 
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mental and moral development of those who come to him 
for their equipment in knowledge, while making it 
his supreme business to impart to them that life in Christ 
wliich affords the only sufiicient inspiration and control 
of the powers imparted by the schoolmaster. 

These principles have a special application to the work 
of the educational missionary among Moslems. The 
arrested development of Islam has nowhere been more 
clearly evident than in its system of education, based on an 
effete, medieval philosophy, overweighted with almost 
exclusive attention to a sacred language, badly taught 
to the majority of Moslems who do not speak it, and 
vitiated by outworn methods which hamper the teacher 
at every turn. Even in India where, under a Western 
rule, the Moslem community has had before it the object 
lesson of a Hindu majority rapidly progressing by its 
diligence in acquisition of Western education, it needed 
all the wisdom and tact and energy of Sir Sayyad Ahmad 
to impress on his fellow Moslems the imperative necessity 
of acquiring modern knowledge by modern methods. 
This energetic reformer succeeded to no small extent in 
infusing the desire for progress into his fellow-religionists, 
and the Anglo-Mohammedan College at Aligarh is a 
monument of his activity, though internal dissensions 
amongst Indian Moslems have prevented it as yet from 
developing into a Moslem University, 

In Turkey for two generations past the need of educa- 
tional reform has been theoretically recognised by the 
State, but during this period almost the only effective 
work in the production of modern teaching has been done 
by European and American agencies, mainly missionary. 
One need only instance the great Robert College at 
Constantinople. 

But there are signs that the great war is creating a new 
situation, and the indications of activity in this direction 
deserve the most serious attention of the missionary body 
at large, if we would hold ourselves in readiness to cope 
with the tasks that the new movement for education will 
assuredly bring in the Near East. The abolition of the ^ 
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in Turkey the right of appeal to representatives of their 
own nationalities, instead of to the Turkish tribunals, is 
likely to be the starting-point of a new era in respect of 
education, as well as of other matters. Meanwhile the sub- 
jects of the Entente powers have no access to Turkey, but 
Herr Schulrat Eberhard, the principal of a German Train- 
ing College, who has made a thorough study of education 
in the Turkish Empire, gives a clear and presumably 
trustworthy view of what is actually happening in the way 
of educational reform in the Ottoman State in a pamphlet 
entitled Bildungmesen und Sckulreform in der neuen 
Tiirkei (Education and Reform of Schools in Modern 
Turkey). The writer is well disposed towards Christian 
missions, as is shewn by the fact that the substance of his 
pamphlet appeared in the Evangelisehes Missions-Magazin 
(published by the Basel Missionary Society) for July and 
August 1916. 

Herr Schulrat Eberhard begins by referring to the 
heterogeneous composition of the Turkish Empire; the 
cleavage between the Arab and the Turk, and between the 
Christian and the Moslem, and asks whether a modern- 
isation of Turkish Islam is possible without Christiani- 
zation. He thinks it may be, if the old bad methods 
and faulty ideals are put aside and right lines are follow'ed. 
The Moslem ideal of education, more especially in Turkey, 
has developed under the rule of a despotic government. 
Its basis is formal book-learning. A tradition says that 
“the ink of the scholar is not less valuable than the blood 
of the martyr” (that title being of course given to the 
soldier of Islam who dies in battle for the faith). Educa- 
tion is absolutely under the rule of the teachers and the 
tradition of Islam which, up to the present, have prevented 
anything like a free development. To a certain extent 
it may have been spiritualised by mysticism, but that 
influence has not developed sound principles or methods. 

The golden age of Turkish education dates from 1451- 
1566, that is, from the time of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation in Europe. The opening of this period is 
marked by the Turkish conquest of Constantinople in 
1463, and the of Sulaiman the Magnificent. But, 
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while the sparks of Greek learning lighted fires of progress 
in all directions in the West, when its teachers were scat- 
tered from Constantinople, the secular triumph of Islam 
set a seal upon the arrested and even reactionary develop- 
ment of its scholarship. Nothing that was produced 
during this golden age helped the progress of science and 
discovery, or of philosophy and morals, and little enough 
was of value for literature. The Shaikhul Islam was 
then, as now, not only supreme pontiff, but also Minister 
of Education, as well as Chief Justice. He decided 
equally what was to be taught to the educated youth of 
the Empire and how the law was to be administered for 
the people at large. Education was patronised by the 
State, and the Madrasa (school) was the gate to oflice, 
but it led nowhere else; and the gradual decay of the 
Turkish Empire till the middle of the nineteenth century 
was but the outward sign of an inner barrenness and lack 
of progressive knowledge. At length, in 1846, under the 
pressure of contact with the \¥estern powers, which re- 
garded Turkey as “the sick man of Europe,” the Porte 
issued an Irada, or decree, embodying a comprehensive 
scheme of education. Not that the supremacy of the 
Shaikhul Islam and of the Uiama (divines) under him 
was done away with, but a Ministry of Education was 
appointed with Directors and Inspectors galore. The 
schools were divided into lower, middle, and upper; 
the lower, or people’s school being given a primary and a 
secondary department. The middle schools were divided 
into what we might call modern and grammar schools. 
The high schools included technical institutions, normal 
colleges, and the University of Constantinople. The 
elementary schools were to make provision for non- 
Christians, as well as for Moslems. In the middle schools 
uniform was worn by the boys and French methods pre- 
vailed. But almost all this reform and organisation was 
on paper. In 1913-1914 the 3,526 elementary schools had 
less than a quarter of a million boys and girls, in the 
proportion of five boys to one girt , Private schools, of 
which a good number would be missionary, had 125,000 
boys and 61,000 girls. The middie schools were repre-;. 
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seated by 11 grammar schools with 6,200 pupils, and 69 
modem schools with 10,600 pupils. Private schools of 
the middle grade are said to have had 12,600 childrep. 
The higher, or university education, numbered 6,677 
students of whom 8S9 were normal students, 2,842 law 
students and 1,212 literary students. 

Female education under State supervision has made 
some progress, and there is undoubtedly a feminist 
movement in Turkey which is doing its best to develop 
.schools for girls. For instance, a National Girls’ School 
was opened in October 1918, in a suburb of Constan- 
tinople, and the “Committee for the Defense of the 
Rights of Turkish Women” is endeavouring to promote 
domestic teaching, side by side with literary.* 

The expenditure on education in 1908 is given as 
£400,000; in 1913 it was £1,000,000. The figures make 
one realise how slender the provision has remained since 
the middle of the nineteenth century; but also how the 
necessity of increasing it is realised by the Turkish 
authorities; and this apparently more since war began. 

According to Herr EWhard, the State system of edu- 
cation has swallowed up the purely Moslem schools; 
but there are schools in Turkey for various non-Turkish 
nationalities. Amongst these, the Armenians lead the way 
in education, both of boys and girls. Nothwithstand- 
ing the massacres of 1894-1890, 818 “Gregorian” schools 
outside the capital in 1901-1902 contained 60,313 boys 
and 22,380 girls under 1,597 men and 556 women teachers 
and the revolutions of 1908 for a time gave them an im-. 
pulse; but what their condition must be noAV, since the 
Turco-German Jihad of 1915 may be imagined. The 
Greeks in 1905-1906 had 1,496 schools with 119,690 
pupils. In almost every Greek settlement of over 500 
persons in Turkey a school was maintained by the people. 
In fact it was largely the educational progress made by the 
Christian populations, together with the influence of 
Western educational missions that stimulated the Otto- 
man State to set on foot its own system of education. 

. tliie;5a3rtMe Fmiaisl Mtjvement in' Turkeyi*^ by Miss E. D* Eilis 

mi. Miss F. p lime 1014, pp. ^ 
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The foreign schools have been a very influential ele- 
ment in Turkish education, both by example and by the 
extent of their work. Shortly befoi’e the outbreak of the 
wab they stood thus : 

Schools Pupils 
France, 530 54,000 

England, 126 10,000 

Russia, 105 12,000 


Total 

All of which are now closed 


Schools 

273 

23 


America, 

Germany, 

Grand total of Foreign schools 1,124 102,000 

The gi*eat majority of these schools were, of course, for 
the benefit of the Christian populations of Turkey. The 
author does not mention any figures which show what 
fraction of Moslems attended them, but he holds that 
they constituted a national danger to the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and were mainly subservient to foreign political 
interests, except of course in the case of the German 
schools. Hence Turkey did well to abolish the capitula- 
tions which placed foreigners under the jurisdiction of 
their own consuls and to throw herself into the arms of 
her own powerful and disinterested friend. 

. The new laws of December 1914, regarding institutions 
and of September 1915, for schools place all foreign 
hospitals, schools and other settlements under Govern- 
ment supervision. The teaching of Turkish is made 
obligatory; exercise of religious influence on those of 
other faiths is forbidden. Unsanctioned schools are 
abolished at two months’ notice and new schools of foreign 
character may only be established for a foreign popula- 
tion. 

|Vhat a task is hereby imposed on the Turkish authori- 
ties who, in addition to the crying need for progress on 
their own ground, have to provide substitutes for such a 
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mass of foreign teachers, is obvious. Herr Eberhard 
clearly enough indicates the difficulties that lie in their 
path, chiefly the inveterate tendency to begin from the 
top, and make a great show in the higher education, 
while neglecting the spade work of the elementary schools. 
He points out, too, that many economic and political 
reforms must go on side by side with it, if educational 
progress is to be sound; but he also believes that “the 
German bearer of culture will be able to understand the 
enigmatic soul of the East and hand in hand with the 
ancient teaching and tradition of the Orient, to develop 
a modern oriental civilisation.” He hopes that the 
resistance of passive inertia to the Prussian-Pestalozzian 
ideal of popular education will be overcome by the faculty 
of sympathy and organizing ability of the German 
school mission and that the words of a writer of the early 
nineteenth century will be realised: “The stranger coming 
to Prussia, whoever he might be, realised that the life- 
breath of the bureaucracy rested upon the people, as 
once the spirit hovered on the face of the waters.” 

This view of the psychology of a worthy Prussian 
educationist is illuminating. But the practical problem 
at present for the missionary is to consider how he is to 
face the new intellectual developments of the nations. 
Japan is not an enemy, but a valued friend, and yet in 
Chosen (Corea) she has given ten years’ notice to Chris- 
tian Missions (mostly American) that, with a view to 
developing a sense of Japanese nationality among the 
people of Chosen, all religious instruction in State rec- 
ognised schools must cease. Ee-discussion of the con- 
science clause in state aided schools in India presents the 
same problem in another form. The missionary to 
Moslems, to Buddhists and to Hindus will have to think 
hard, and pray hard, that he may be able to solve it on 
the basis of faithfulness to his call from God, with due 
adjustment to the varying forms of new life among the 
nations... 

. • ;H. ,U. Weitbeecht. 

London. : ^ ■ 




ASK JESUS CHRIST: A MOSLEM TRACT 


[The follo^T-ing is a translation of an Arabic tract, one of a series, printed and circulated 
: by Mohammed All al-Maiiji in Cairo. 1016-1917. ; It shows the, present attitude -of 
.Moslems in.', controversy- The reader will notice that 'there are' no Koran, .references 
whatever. The battle-ground chosen by Moslems is the Gospel, the arguments used 
are those of the Unitarian. The result of such widespread, although wrong, use of the 
Scriptures need not alarm us but should be welcomed as a sign of the times. — Ed.] 



Ask Jesus and He will answer you in truth.-— Selections 
from the words of Christ showing who he is. Recently 
I read a leaflet by the Rev. Samuel Zwemer entitled, 
“The highest aim, the explanation of the beautiful names 
of Christ found in the Koran.” In this tract he enumer- 
ates no less than 99 titles for el-Seyyid al-Messih, among 
them the following: God, The Lord, the Almighty, King 
of Kings, Lord of Lords, Creator of All, Lord of All, Son 
of God, W ord of God, etc., and by these titles, taken from 
the Gospels, he intended to explain the titles given Jesus 
in the Koran. But as the honorable Koran is entirely 
free from calling any created being, however high his 
station or exalted his degree, by the names of the Creator, 
we can see that the object of this tract is nothing else than 
to deceive the ignorant. And as it would be a great sin 
to keep silent under these circumstances we follow the 
injunction of the apostle James (iv: 17) “Whosoever 
knoweth to do good and does it not, to him it is sin.” 
In order, therefore, that deception may be laid bare and 
to establish the truth, we have addressed the following 
questions to the Christ himself that he may give us a 
final answer and confound those who dispute. Let us 
imagine him standing before us and that he is being 
questioned and gives the following answers: 

(1) 0 Thou good Teacher and faithful Guide, who art 
Thou? (His answer): “Why eallest thou me 
good? None is good save one, even God.” (Luke 
18:19.) 
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10 art Thou, O Jesus? (His answer); “Even 
that which I have spoken unto you from the 
beginning. I have many things to speak and to 
judge concerning you. Howbeit, He that sent 
me is true and the things which I have heard from 
Him, these I speak unto the world.” (John 8: 25— 
26.) That is his word from the beginning, so that 
we know he was sent to carry God’s message to the 
world and nothing else, 
t Thou God? (His answer) 
hath spoken unto you 
heard from God 


I am a man who 
the truth which I have 
(John 8 : 40.) 

(4) 'Art Thou only the Son of God? (His answer): 

“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God.” (Math. 5:9.) “I 
am not yet ascended to my Father: but go to my 
brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father, and your Father: and to my God, and your 
God.” (John 20:17.) It is evident from this 
answer that he is not the only Son of God but that 
all of us are like him in this respect. As the 
apostle Paul said: “One God and Father of all, 
who is over all, and in all, and in you all.” (Eph. 
4:6.) 

(5) Art Thou equal to the Father? (His answer): “My 

Father is greater than I.” (John 14 : 28.) 

(6) Art Thou Very God of Very God? (His answer): 

“This is life eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou 
hast sent.” (John 17 : 3.) 

(7) Art Thou and the Father and the Holy Spirit one 

God? (His answer): “The Lord our God is one 
Lord.” (Mark 12:29.) Namely, there is no 
plurality of gods and no combination. 

(8) Art Thou the King of Kings and Lord of Lords? 

(His answer): “Foxes have holes and the birds 
of the air haye nests: but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay; his head.” (Math. 8:20.) 

(9) Art (thou the ; Lord of Heaven and Earth? (His 

' answer) : “I thank thee, 0 Father, Lord of heaven 
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and earth, that Thou hast kept things from the 
wise and pi'udent, and hast revealed them unto 
, babes: even so, Father; for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” (Luke 10: 21.) 

(10) Art Thou the Prince of Peace.!* (His answer): 

“I came not to send peace, but a sword.” (Math. 
10:34.) 

(11) Art Thou the Prince of Life? (His answer): “And 

Jesus cried with a loud voice, Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit: and having said thus 
he gave up the ghost.” (Luke 23:46.) How 
can he be the Prince of Life under these circum- 
stances? 

(12) Art Thou Almighty God? (Has answer): “Of my- 

self I can do nothing.” (John 5 : 30.) 

(13) Art Thou the Creator of All? (His answer): 

“Verily, verily I say unto you that the Son can do 
nothing of himself.” (John 5 : 19.) 

(14) Art Thou omniscient? (His answer): “But of that 

day and that hour knoweth no man, no, not the 
angels which are in heaven, neither the Son, but 
the Father.” (Mark 13: 32.) Namely, this in- 
formation is only known to God and not to him at 
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(15) Dost Thou work signs by Thyself? (His answer): 

“I do nothing of myself.” (John 8: 28.) 

(16) By whose power dost Thou cast out devils, 0 Jesus? 

(His answer): “I cast out devils by the spirit of 
God.” (Math. 12:28.) “I east out devils by 
the finger of God.” (Luke 11:30.) The spirit 
and the finger of God mean God’s power. 

(17) By whose power didst Thou raise Lazarus from 

the dead? (His answer) : “I thank thee, 0 Father, 
that thou hast heard me. And I knew that thou 
hearest me always: but because of the people which 
stand by I said it, that they may believe that thou 
hast sent me.” (John 11:41-42.) Namely, he 
did not raise the dead until he had prayed to God 
and God had heard his prayer. God alone quick- 
eneth and Jesus is the means only. 
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( 20 ) 




( 21 ) 


( 22 ) 


(18) Art Thou possessed of an efficacious will? (His 

answer) : “I seek not mine own will but the will of 
Him that sent me.” (John 5: 30.) . . not 

mine own will but the will of Him that sent 
me.” (John 6: 38.) 

(19) To what do these works of thine testify and who 

gave them to Thee? (His answer): “The works 
which the Father hath given me to finish, the same 
works that I do, bear witness of me, that the 
Father hath sent me.” (John 5: 36.) 

Art Thou the Judge? (His answer): “If anyone 
hear my words and believe not, I Judge him not: 
for I came not to Judge the world but to save the 
world.” (John 12: 47.) 

iVrt Thou the Creator? (His answer): “For in 
those days shall be affliction, such as was not from 
the beginning of the creation which God created 
unto this time, neither shall be.” (Mark 13: 19.) 
You see how he teaches here that God only creates. 
Art Thou the Provider? (His answer): “There* 
fore I say unto you Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body than raiment?” 
(Math. 6; 25-26.) You see how he confesses that 
God only is the Provider of aU. 

(23) Art Thou the Forgiver? (His answer): “Father 
forgive them for they know not what they do.” 
This is an evident proof that God only can forgive^ 
sins. (Luke 23: 34.) 

Art Thou the rich one and the enricher? (His 
answer): “Then Jesus sent out two of His dis- 
ciples, saying unto them. Go into the village over 
against you, and straitway ye shall find an ass 
tied, and a colt with her: loose them, and bring 
them unto me. And if any man say aught unto 
you, ye shall say, The Lord hath need of them; 
and straiiway he will send them.” (Math. 21: 
i-3.| This is a Confession on his part that he was 
in need and the word “lord” means teacher or chief. 


(24) 
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Art Thou the Giver of all? (His answer): “Our 
Father which art in heaven, Give us this day our 
daily bread. (Math. 6: 9.) This teaches us that 
God only is the Giver and not Jesus. 

Art Thou the Bountiful? (His answer) : “ How 
much more shall your Heavenly Father know how 
to give good gifts unto them that ask Him?” 
(Math. 7: 11.) 

Art Thou worthy of adoration? (His answer): 
“Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and him 
only shalt thou serve.” (Math. 4: 10.) God only 
is worthy of worship, 

Mho dost Thou worship, 0 Jesus? (His answer): 
“He that hath sent me is with me: the Father 
hath not left me alone; for I do always those things 
that please Him.” (John 8: 29.) To please him 
means to worship Him. * 

Canst Thou defend Thyself, O Jesus? (His answer) : 
“My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death . . . O my Father, if it be possible, let 

this cup pass from me, nevertheless not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” (Math. 26:38-39.) That 
is, I can neither help myself nor hold myself save 
as God wishes. 

Have we any gods save God, O Jesus? (His answer) : 
“Call no one your Father (that is your God) upon 
earth: for we have one Father which is in Heaven; 
and do not call each other teachers for we have one 
Teacher, Jesus Christ.” 


may add that on the cover of the little tract are these words from John*s Gospel; 
‘'\eri1y, verily, I say unto you, He that hearelh my word and believeth in Him that 
sent me hath everlasting life,” — Ed.] 
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MOHAMMEDANISM IN DARFUR 
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Fbom tlie religious point of view the country may be 
very roughly divided as follows: Eastern and Southern 
Darfur; El Fasher; Darfur proper, i.e., Jebel Marra and 
the country lying of it and inhabited by Furs; 

and The Northern Hamitic Tibba tribes. 

1. The Northern people of this group are nomad camel- 
owning Arabs. In the middle are sedentary tribes, of 
Arab indigence and mixed origin; while in the South the 
country is inhabited by Baggara Arabs. 

These tribes are all Mohammedans, approximating 
fairly closely to their neighbours to the west of the White 
Nile. They are almost entirely uneducated from the 
religious point of view, and their code, such as it is, is a 
debased one. They have a considerable superstitious 
regard for the charms of fekhis, who make a good living 
out of their credulity, though most of these fekhis them- 
selves are of a verj’- low type, and many of them, though 
they pretend to knowledge, can scarcely read and write. 
On the other hand, they have very little fanaticism, and 
provided their religion is not interfered with, they show no 
aversion to either Christian or heathen. No Tarikas 
have made any headway to speak of among them. 

2. El Fasher is one of the most cosmopolitan towns of*^ 
native Africa, and this together with the enormous per- 
sonal influence of the ex-Sultan, Ali Dinar, and his dislike 
of outside interference, has probably tended to prevent 
the undue growth of any particular sect. The principal 
Tankas represented are, in order of size, Moghania 
(largely supported by “foreigners,” e.g., merchants from 
the river, etc.h Gadaria, Tigania, Ismailia, and Ahmedia. 
Ifhe Sultan^ though calling himself a follower of the 
'Bgania, allowed it to be known that he considered him- 
self above any sect. About 1907, the Senussi sent a 
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khalifa to start a “Zawia” in Fasher, but except among the 
Kenin and Magharba colonists he has not great influence. 
, The Sultan, particularly in his latter years, posed as a 
leader of the faithful, but outside Darfur his pretentions 
were treated with scorn, and the people used to laugh 
at the idea of his trying to place himself at the head of a 
jihad (I speak particularly of his Kordofa neighbours). 
Even in Darfur his great authority does not appear to 
have owed much to his religious pretentions. He was an 
avowed dreamer of dreams, and encouraged others to be 
the same, particularly when such dreams represented him 
as the all-powerful monarch and close companion of the 
prophet. He was superstitious and put much faith in 
fekhis. For instance when disturbed in mind he would 
often send for four fekhis who would sit holding each one 
leg of the Sultan’s angarib, and spit on him while uttering 
invocations. The walls of some of his apartments are 
covered with texts from the Koran. 

As shown above there are no religious leaders of any 
great importance, and this probably largely accounts for 
the comparative absence of fanaticism. The compara- 
tively small portion of the people who do not welcome the 
government occupation are, I think, more influenced by 
personal loyalty to the sultan, and the knowledge that 
their occupation (the amassing of fortunes from the weak) 
is gone, than by any religious animosity. 

A strikingly notable outward feature, opposed to the 
custom of the ordinary Sudan Moslem, is the prevalent 
wearing of bright colours, or white edged with colour. 
Presumably court influence is responsible for this, as the 
colours grow brighter and more varied as one rises in the 
social scale, but whether it is a survival of heathen Fur 
custom, or originates in the comparative proximity to 
the colour wearing peoples of "West Africa, I have so far 
been unable to discover. 

3. The Fur are an indigenous tribe or group of tribes, 
inhabiting Jebel Marra and the country west of it. 
The royal family is of the Keira section and is Fur in 
Sgin, though consi<feraBly mixed ^th fiab Blood. The 
Fur Sultans have in fact for the laStTwo. centuries BoasteH'^, 
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of their Arab descent and endeavoured to trace it to the 
Beni Abbas. The irst Fur Sultan to embrace Moham- 
medanism was one Suleiman about 1600. The Fur are 
now all nominally Moslems, but are a most debased tribe, 
and still preserve many heathen customs e.g., ordeal by 
fire, etc. Even in court circles many of these customs 
existed up to the government occupation or until quite 
recently, in connection with such public events as the 
accession of a new sultan. 

4. The northern non-Arab tribes appear to be of Tibba 
descent mixed with Negro blood. I have not seen their 
country yet and can say little about them. The seden- 
tary tribes (Aleidob and Gimr) are nominally Moham- 
medans but retain some of their old customs. The 
Meidob, for instance, have female “medicine workers.” 

The nomad or semi-nomad tribes of importance are a 
wild lot becoming more so as they go north. The Zag- 
hawa to the south are professed Mohammedans and the 
Bedayet would also call themselves so, but have little 
knowledge of Moslem tenets. A Guraani from the 
North, coming to Fasher would no doubt say he was a 
Mohammedan, but on returning to his country, if his 
father had died during his absence, he would probably 
marry his stepmother. These tribes in fact appear to 
have a veneer of Mohammedanism but retain%nost or 

‘ If 

many of their old pagan customs. 

Mosques ^ 

There is a well built brick mosque in Fasher, though it' 
was in a poor state of repair when the government ar- 
rived. The Cadi takes his c^s there and it is used for 
Friday prayers, but is little frequented except on festival 
days. There is also a small brick mosque beside the tomb 
of Sultan Zaharia, Ali Dinar’s father, to which Ali 
pinar used to go, but I have never seen it used since 
his deposition, 

^ faj as I imow there are no other mosques in the 
coMfay. : M their “khulwa,” a straw 

shedf partly used as a rest house and partly as a Koran 
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school, but not used for I'egular prayers. There are 
several of these in Fasher. 

In the Fur country there are several ruined stone 
mosques, which would seem to point to a higher standard 
of civilization and stronger religious feeling under the pre- 
derwish sultans. So far as I know none are in repair or 
in use now. The population was of course much more 
dense in pre-derwish days. 

CoERESPOKDENT, 

A Sudan Times correspondent at El Fasher sends the 
following information about the trade relations between 
Darfur and Wadai: 

The route via El Fasher, being the nearest route from 
the seacoast to Wadai, was frequently used by merchants 
who traded with Wadai. During the rule of AH Dinar, 
however, all merchants who passed through Darfur were 
forced to pay exhorbitant tolls to that despotic ruler. 
A toll of P. T. 230 was levied on a loaded camel proceeding 
to Wadai; while a loaded camel coming from Wadai was 
taxed P. T. 40 and an unloaded camel P. T. 20. In 
addition to these exhorbitant tolls whicli Ali Dinar used 
to levy on merchants passing through his country, he 
used to have their parcels of goods opened and seai’ched. 
All silk stuffs and a certain kind of printed cloth, known 
as ahu Icmar, were commandeered by him for his own use, 
as he prohibited the use of such stuffs for apparel except 
by himself and his wives and children. In return for the 
goods thus commandeered he gave the merchants written 
receipts without, however, promising payment of price 
at any definite date. The merchants whose goods were 
thus plundered had to wait two or three months and 
sometimes as many years before receiving payment of 
even a part of their due. And woe to the man who dared 
to ask for settlement of his claim, for he would be in risk 
of forfeiting not only his money, but also his life ! 

These acts of injustice led many merchants to give up 
the Fasher route to Wadai, and they followed a more 
circuitous, but safer, and in the long run, shorter route, 
i.e., via Nahud, Kafiakinji (Bahr-el-Ghazal) and Dar 
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Sula to Wadai. The journey from Ei Nahud to Abbesher, 
the capital of Wadai, by this latter route required four 
months, whereas the Fasher route took only thirty-five 
days. And, though it was not less expensive, because the 
additional expenses they had to pay for transport were 
more than equal to the tolls demanded of them by Ali 
Dinar, yet it was safer and was therefore prefei'red to that 
by Fasher. But the difiiculties involved in both routes 
diverted much of the Wadai trade to the western coast of 
Africa and the Wadai merchants turned to Kanem and 
made it their emporium for purchase of European goods — 
Kanem being at a distance of sixty days from Abbesher. 

Upon the occupation of Darfur by the Sudan Govern- 
ment, and the establishment of public security in that 
extensive province, trade began to resume its former 
channels, and the Wadai merchants are now coming to 
El Fasher to purchase such articles as sugar, soaps, dyed 
and printed goods, etc. The occupation of Darfur has, 
therefore, greatly benefited the people of W^adai. It 
is quite probable that the present facilities of transport 
between El Fasher and Khartum will induce the French 
officials in Wadai to adopt the Sudan route for their 
journeys to and from their country. The journey from 
Abbesher to Paris by way of Fort Lami and Brazzaville, 
occupies three months, whereas by the way of Fasher and 
Khartum it can be done in less than fifty-five days. The 
former route is not practicable during the autumn, where- 
as the Darfur route is practicable all the year round. 
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A CHINESE AIOSLEM’S PERPLEXITY AND 
HIS WAY OUT 

(Are There Beaxttiful Girls in Paradise?)* 


In reading the Koran with a Chinese Ahung, a difficulty 
came up as to descriptions of the wonderful Gardens of 
Paradise. He said: “Most people think that there are 
beautiful girls there; is that the true teaching?” Let us 
study the question. Has not the Koran often been very 
wrongly understood? It clearly teaches men to study 
the Bible, and yet that fact is often forgotten. It warns 
against error and speaking of “Three Gods,” or calling 
Mary the “Mother of God,” or Jesus the “Child” of 
God, but it does not deny the true Trinity, or that Jesus 
is the Eternal “Son” of God, but this is not generally 
understood. It teaches that the Jews only in an “ap- 
parent manner” crucified Jesus, they did not really do so 
(He was crucified by the Romans, the Jews had no power 
to do it), but it does not deny the death of Christ. Yet 
this point is usually mistaken. We can only Understand 
these difficult places by the light of the Bible, by taking 
the Scriptures as Mohammed commanded. 

It is the same way with the many difficult words used 
in the descriptions of Hell and Paradise. Their true 
meaning can only be known by a study of the Bible. 

-^Mohammed came with a special warning to the Arabs, 
and to confirm the Bible, not to take its place. We must 
not then always take the words in their common and 
earthly meaning, any more than we do in the Bible; 
the “Song of Songs,” or the twenty-first and twenty- 
second chapters of Revelation. Human words are used 
to express Divine thought, and deep spiritual truth. 
“The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God for they are foolishness unto him, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritually discemed.”^ 
(1 Cor. 3: 14 .) Because of this, how few understand the 

*See editorial note at end of article. . , 
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deep mysteries of “The Song of Solomon,” or of Rev- 
elation, or the wonderful teaching of Christ as the 
“Bridegroom” with His people as His Bride or His 
Body. (Eph. 5; 25, 27, 32.) Only the full Word of 
God can reveal these deep mysteries, and explain the 
“Lamb” and the “virgins.” (Rev. 14:1-4.) So we find 
that such words as “virgins,” “black” (Song of Solo- 
mon 1:3, 5); “treasures,” “pearls” (Matt. 13: 44,46); 
“jewels,” “living stones” (Mai. 3:17, 1 Pet. 2:5); “A 
Lamb,” “undefiled,” “firstfruits,” and many other ex- 
pressions have a special and deeper signification than is 
.at first seen on the surface. 

We may in the light of the Bible apply this thought to a 
study of what the Koran teaches of Paradise. It has 
been explained in a gross material way, but the study of 
the words will show that, like the words of the Bible, a 
deeper and purer spiritual meaning may have been in- 
tended. In fact all who believe the Koran, and who would 
be loyal to the prophet of Arabia, must explain his words 
in the light of the Scriptures which he came to confirm. 
Koran 6: 154; 34:6; 46:12. 

Some Moslems have seen this truth. In Lane’s 
“Modern Egyptians,” 1. p. 75 note, we read: “A Mus- 
lim of some learning professed to me that he considered 
the descriptions of Paradise in the Koran to be, in a great 
measure, figurative; like those said he, ‘in the book of 
the Revelation of St. John’; and he assured me that 
many learned Muslims were of the same opinion.” 

This Cliinese Ahung who is studying with me know%* 
Arabic well, having spent some years in Cairo and Con- 
stantinople. He said he believed the figurative or sym- 
bolic interpretation was right, and that the exact meaning 
of the words that he had learned in Cairo, made that 
clear. Yet so many, he said, took the other view, and 
that made many difficulties. He said: “Many of our 
Chinese believe that the greatest joy in Paradise will be 
that of seeing the face of the True Lord.” That is in- 


deed a high id&k He translated for me the most im- 


portint passaged, giving the exact and literal meaning of 
each Arabic wordi ,; in Chinese, as he understood it. 
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However mucli this may vary from common English 
translations, it is interesting as a Chinese interpretation 
these much slandered descriptions of the Paradise of 
the Koran. The translation which he gives, and which 
removes much of his perplexity, may lead to further study 
of the these important passages. They are as follows: — 

Good Men and Women Both in Paradise. 

Chap. 3:196 (Rodwell p. 404). Their Lord answered 
to them: I will not suffer the work of any one that work- 
eth to be lost whether male or female — I will surely 
cause them to ascend and to enter into gardens through 
which flow the rivers; a recompense from near to God; 
and the recompense near to God is most satisfying. 
(Rev. 42: i, also speaks of the “river,”) 

This shows that the blessings of Paradise are not con- 
fined to men. 


Good Wives in the Eternal Abode. 

Chap. 13:23: Gardens of Eden (eternal abode) into 
which they shall enter and with them upright ones from 
among their fathers and their wives, and their descendants, 
(1 Cor, 7: 16.) Chap. 40:8: O Lord, make them enter 
into Gardens of Eden, which Thou hast promised to them 
and to the upright ones from among their fathers, their 
wives, and their children. (Acts 2:39.) 

This shows that believing wives will be with their hus- 
bands in Paradise. They will be made perfectly pure, 
not like the relationships of earth, but as the angels of 
heaven, (Matt. 22:30.) 




The Pure Relationships in Heaven. 

Chap. 2:23: And their wives (lit. “to them wives,” 
that is, their own wives, not some other damsels given to 
them) in that place shall be pure, and with themselves 
shall abide therein forever. (Eph. 5:27.) : 

My Chinese Arabic teacher tells me that there is no 
verb here in the text, so that it may be translated in 
Several different ways according to the verb that is sup- 
plied by . the translator, as “shall be,” “shall have,” 
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“shall become.” The Arabic order is, “and to them 
therein married ones pure.” The noun “wives,” or 
“married ones,” comes from the word “to pair,” “to 
be coupled,” so to be “one of a pair,” “a consort,” a 
“bride,” or “bridegroom.” In the plural it is the “mar- 
ried ones,” and in the deep symbolism of the Bible could 
be the collective Bride, the many pure virgins that form 
the bride of Mount Zion. (Rev. 14:4; 2 Cor. 11:2; 
Song of Solomon 1:3.) 

In the Bible both singular and plural nouns are used. 
A spiritual interpretation of this text might correctly 
read “And to them they shall become a pure bride, and 
they shall abide therein forever.” (2 Cor. 11:2.) The 
Chinese scholar says this is a correct translation of the 
text, giving an oriental view of a heavenly relationship. 
(Comp. Rev. 21 : 2.) There is nothing here in the text 
about carnal appetites which later traditions have so 
connected with the Koran. 

A CoNTEAS'I^— T his World’s Desires. 

Chap. 3:12, 13: The human race love as adornment, 
the eager desire (lust) of the women, and the sons, and 
the treasures heaped up of the gold and the silver, and the 
remarkable horses, and the flocks and fields! This is 
for the present life. 

The Better Things. 

But near to God, how excellent the home! Say: 
Shall I tell you of better things than these? For those' 
who fear God, with their Lord, are gardens through which 
the rivers flow in which they shall be forever. And they 
shall be a pure bride (“married ones” the meaning is, 
joined in purity to their Lord, as a married spouse Eph. 
St 24, 31; 2 Cor. 11:2): and they shall receive (no verb 
' in the text) favors from God, for God regardeth His 
ilervants. There seems ho reason why this language may 
hfilnis taken in a pure ^iritual sense, but the natural 
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Futuee oe Believees. 

Chap. 4:60: But those who believe, and who have 
psacticed the righteousness, we will cause them to ascend 
into gardens through which flow the rivers, forever they 
shall abide therein; and they shall become therein a pure 
spouse (of their Lord) and We will cause them to enter 
cool shadowing shades. This is a very beautiful figure 


meaning is intended. The same fact is true m Greek. 
The thought in all these passages seems to bring out 
clearly the future purity of the believers in union with 
their Lord, under the figure of a wedded wife. The fol- 
lowing selections show that the joy of Paradise in the 
presence of God, is for women as well as men. 

Chap. 4 : 123 : But who so worketh the righteousness 
whether male or female, and is a believer, shall enter into 
Paradise. 

Chap. 9:73: And God has promised unto the believ- 
ers, the men, and to the believers, the women, gardens 
through which the rivers flow, wherein they shall abide 
for ever; and in the gardens of Eden there shall be goodly 
dwelling-places; but most excellent of all, will be good 
will from God: this will be the chief blessing. This 
certainly is a spiritual view of the highest good and Joy 
;of the believer. In fact the carnal Paradise is not in the 
text of the Koran, but in the minds and teachings of the 
great mass of the followers of Islani. They have inter- 
preted the Koran as Celsus and his followers interpreted 
the Bible in the early years of Christianity. 

All as Beetheen in Paradise. 

Chap. 15:45: Behold the pious shall be in gardens and 
amidst fountains: “Enter ye therein in peace and 
security.” And we will remove all grudge from their 
breasts, they will sit facing one another, as brethren, on 
imperial couches (or thrones). (Rev. 4:4.) This shows 
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that those sitting at the heavenly feast are not men and 
beautiful black-eyed damsels, as so often asserted, but are 
all the purified believers sitting together as brethren . 

Chap. 87:42: In the gardens of delight they shall be 
on exalted thrones (imperial sofas) sitting facing one 
another: a cup from a limpid fountain shall be carried 
around unto them, for the delight of those who drink; 
it shall not oppress the miderstanding, or cause them to 
be drunken. And at this time, they are modest, re- 
fraining, the noble secluded ones, distinguished (or most 
excellent, or the best) ! 

Arabic words like Hebrew, have many meanings, and 
many uses. The last word in the foregoing sentence is 
the word “eye,” also meaning “large eye,” “prominent,” 
“marked,” “distinguished,” “look,” “appearance,” “as- 
pect,” “form,” “essence,” “the best,” “the choice one! 
of a number,” “a hole,” “an opening,” “a fountain,” 
“the sun,” ‘the rays of the sun,” therefore glorious. 
The Chinese scholar has translated the word “the best.” 
As it is marked as an indefinite noun, without the article, 
I have given “distinguished,” most excellent. 

This choice company, described under the symbol of 
“the pure virgins of Paradise,” both in the Koran and the 
Bible (Rev. 14:4), secluded and kept apart for their Lord, 
are the brethren who sit together at the feast of the mar- 
riage supper of the Lamb. (Rev. 19:9.) There is no 
need of introducing the carnal idea of “black-eyed dam- 
sels” provided for the believers, if only the deeper, spirit- 
ual meaning of the words can be realized. The de-; 
scriptions are not of another class of beings given to the 
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the spirit and the flesh, the spiritual world and a carnal 
Paradise. He said he longed to bring them back to 
higher things, and to the real teaching of the Koran. 
Me admitted that this must come through a study of the 
Bible. 

It is also interesting to note that the Hebrew word for 
“eye,” “ain,” has the same form and spelling as the 
Arabic, and is used in much the same way. In our 
Authorised Version it is translated “eye,” 497 times; 
“fountain,” 11 times; “sight,” 217 times; “presence,” 
9 times; “please,” 9 times; also “outward appearance,” 
“resemblance,” “regard,” “think best,” “content,” “fav- 


The Bright Shixing Ones of Paradise. 

Chap. 44: 51-54: But verily the pious shall be in a 
safe place, amid gardens and fountains, clothed in finest 
robes and silken garments, and they shall sit facing one 
another. And it shall be like this : We will espouse them 
as (in the manner of) bright shining ones (Hur), most 
distinguished (‘ain). Chronologically this is one of the 
earlier chapters of the Koran, and here we have the de- 
scription of the inmates of Paradise, under the name of 
“Hur,” or as some call “Houris,” and translate as 
“black-eyed damsels.” “Hur” is a remarkable word, 
and here it has the preposition affixed, “bi,” “in,” or 
here meaning, as the Chinese scholar says, “in the manner 
of.” “Hur” means “bright shining,” “dazzling white,’’ 
“brilliant,” “made white,” as a whitewashed wall, “the 
white poplar tree,” and it also means “a defect,” showing 
that the one made white, and shining bright, was not 
always so. It may not be possible to find out the exact 
origin of this interesting word “hur.” It has some re- 
markable relationships however: the first two letters 
“hu” mean “black” or “dusky,” and we are reminded of 
the origin of this glorious “Bride of Paradise,” one dark- 
ened by sin, one whom the sun of the world has blackened. 
(Song of Solomon 1:5, 6.) “Black but comely,” and 
to be transformed into a glorious shining bride. (Eph. 
5:27.) This word “hu” or “huw,’’“ black,” seems to 
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Iiave for its root “haw” or “hawa,” “living,” which gives 
the name Eve, the same in Arabic and Hebrew “Hawa,” 
“the giver of life,” the mother of mankind, or the natural 
man, who is ever defective and blackened with sin. 
(Gen. 3:20.) He must be born again. But the final “r” 
in “Hur” may come from the ancient Arabic and also 
Hebrew root “ur” “light.” “Hu” and “ur” giving the 
word “Hur,” which then really means a new condition of 
“living in light,” “shining ones.” The old life is changed 
and made white, the old wall is covered and whitewashed, 
the defective bit of earth is covered, like the pearl, and 
becomes a glorious one for Paradise. 
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same special tmra class oi wiiom tuere are our a lew, 
“the firstfruits”) distinguished, bright shining ones, like 
tlie pearl, tlie one kept hidden safely. (Ps. 91:1; Isa. 
20:20. This may be “ the pearl of gi-eat price,” so safely 
kept hidden from liarm. Matt. 13:46.) This is a 
I'eward f(»r what they have done. They (the same third 
class) shall not hear therein any unrighteous discourse, nor 
anything of sin, but they shall only hear (the greeting of) 
“Peace! Peace!” 

First mentioned class (verses 26-33) : The company of 
the right hand — Oh! what (happiness shall be) to all the 
company of the right hand! They shall dwell in a high 
place of light, where no thorns shall be, and among tall 
trees (a very high tree like a palm) full of fruit, and in ex- 
tended shade, with clear flowing waters, and an abundant 
fruit, unfailing and unforbidden. And they shall rest on 
lofty couches. 

The third and special class again mentioned (verses 
34-39) : Verily We will certainly create them (1 Cor. 15 : 
51) a new creation, and We will transform them into pure 
virgins, or “the firstborn” (Heb. 12:23; Rev. 14:4) risen 
out of dusts (the dust of the earth Dan. 12:2) to become 
the people of the right hand. 

Many (of these) shall be from those of the former (gen- 
'^erations) and many from those of the latter (generations). 
Note that all believers are the company of the right hand, 
but in this company there are the general, and more 
numerous or ‘‘first class'’ (like the “palm bearers” in Rev. 
7:9), and the special and fewer class, “the preceders,” the 
“firstfruits,” or “virgins,” like the special class of the 
twenty-four elders, with crowns, in Rev. 4 : 4, or the “ vir- 
gins” of Rev. 14: 4. 

The famous Moslem Commentator Beidhawi makes this 
distinction of two classes, few in this last or special class, 
although they come equally from the men of former and 
latter times. The Arabic words translated above “risen 
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out of dusts,” gives quite a different idea from tlie usual 
English, translation. It is verse 36 which, has only two 
words, “uruba atraba,” and has been translated “be- 
loved of their husbands of equal age with them.” My 
Chinese scholar says that “uruba” is the “swelling up” 
of a wound. It means to rise up and become active, from 
some awakening cause. “Atraba” is the plural of 
“turab” dust or earth. These are root meanings, there 
are many other derived meanings. It seems that we 
have a right to take the root meanings when they give 
good sense, rather than derived meanings, which give the 
carnal ideas of the Paradise of the Koran. In this case 
my Chinese scholar had not heard of the way it is usually 
translated in English. Koran 78:33. 

One other extract will cover most of the Chinese trans- 
lation on this subject. 

The Beautiful Unspotted Ones of Paradise. 

Chap. 55:56, 58, 70-74: Therein are modest re- 
fraining ones (or “virgins”), secluded (kept safe from all 
evil), untouched (or undefiled) by men or demons. They 
are like the precious stones and the pearls. (1 Pet. 
2:5; Eph.5:27.) 

Therein shall be fair and beautiful ones, bright shining 
ones (Houris) dwelling safe in The Tabernacle (The Tent 
Ps. 91:1; Bev. 21 : 3) undefiled by men or demons. The 
use of the definite article “The Tabernacle,” gives a hint 
of the special place to be provided for the believers wdio 
shall be counted worthy to become the “pure vii'gins” of^ 
Paradise. (John 14:2.) In all this, the Arabic text, so 
this Chinese translation shows, does not require a carnal 
interpretation. If this is a fact, have we good reason to 
claim that the Koran teaches such a Paradise? 

This paper has presented one view from a Chinese 
translation, of some diBScult passages. We have gone 
over the principal portions of the Koran that tell of the 
delights of Paradise, and have translated the Arabic 
text ais explained by this Chinese scholar. Apart from 
whftL ^ great (mass of Moslems may think, does the 
Koran really ,ileach a carnal Paradise? It is true that 
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some ctioose only to see tiie common or eartmy meaning, 
^lie same is true with many of the most beautiful and 
wonderful parts of the Bible. But, cannot a spiritual 
sense be equally true, without doing molence to Arabic 
grammar and the real meaning of words? I do not know 
much about Arabic, but with some little comparison with 
dictionaries, this Chinese scholar seems right in many 
places where he dift'ers from the ordinary English trans- 
lations. Will not some of the Arabic scholars give us a 
further explanation of these passages. It is a subject 
worthy of a fuller consideration, as we want the truth. 
If the Koran really contains a deeper and more spiritual 
teaching, and one in accord with Bible truth, it should 
be our aim to lead Alosleras away from their false tradi- 
tions, rather than to bring the Koran down to the com- 
mon view of Mohammedans to-day, who have wandered 
in many things far from the teachings of their prophet. 

Pehinq, China. E. W. Thwuxg, 


We are glad to liavo this inside view of the Chinese mind and the 
modern tiiought of Chinese Moslems as interpreted by tlie ^n•iter. 
But tiie arguments hero jireseiited and used by the Chinese scholar are 
evidently an attempt to spiritualize the crass and sensual teaching of 
the Koran on paradise and its pleasures at the cost of etymology and 
grammar. Not a single standard commentary on the Koran sanctions 
the interpretation given nor do the Arabic words bear the meaning 
assigned them either by <lerivation or u.sage. Moslem tradition as 
given in Buchari and Muslim leaves not the least doubt as to what 
Mohammed intended to teach about paradise and \vhat his earliest 
followers believed that he taught on the subject. It is all hopelessly 
sensual and liberal. — Editoe. 






MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN IN INDIA* 


By The Lady Sydenham. 




In the last number of The Women's International 
Quarterly there was an interesting article on “The Every- 
day Life of an Upper Class Hindu Girl” by an Indian 
Christian. I have been asked to give some account of Mo- 
hammedan Women in India which I can only do from an 
outsider’s point of view, the great value of the article re- 
ferred to being that it was written with intimate knowl- 
edge. 

The Moslem women of India as I knew themf are readily 
responsive to kindly sympathy from English women, 
whose customs, ways and manners they delight in learn- 
ing. They are very intelligent and those who have been 
educated on W^estern lines find pleasure in the study of 
literature, history and the fine arts; but, at present these 
are a small minority. The life of the orthodox high class 
woman is very dull and monotonous, and their faculties 
run the risk of lying dormant. Their education begins 
and ends in the endeavour to learn the Koran by heart, 
which begins quite early in life, and all Eastern people 
have an extraordinary talent for learning by heart and 
retaining what they learn. 

The Moslem home wall be built round a court with deep 
verandahs, the women’s apartments separated from the*^ 
men’s, and on an upper floor. They only look into the 
court, so that no view of life outside is possible and they 
are only allowed to go out within the walls, never seeing 
any men except their own fathers, brothers and husbands. 
Families live together in colonies after patriarchal fash- 
ion, and when a daughter marries she goes to live in her 
father-in-law’s house, but she may live there until she dies 
■ Withbut seeing him. They employ large numbers of ser- 
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vants to wait on them, as tiiey never do manual work of 
any kind themselves. 

Parents arrange marriages for their daughters and the 
ceremony is performed by a magistrate before the boy or 
girl have ever met, tlie mother of the girl taking a great 
part in it. After the ceremony she sends for her daughter 
but even then thel)ridal pair may not see each other, a sheet 
being hung up between them over which they toss flower 
petals and rice at each other. Towards the end of the day 
the bride is taken to her husband’s house and given her 
rooms where she remains for the rest of her days. The 
marriage is celebrated by entertainments according to the 
wealth of the parties concerned. A Mohammedan is 
allow’ed by the Koran to have four wives, but he seldom 
has more than two, on account of the expense, each one 
having her own suite of apartments and her own servants. 
It has been the custom for years past to invite purdah- 
nashin ladies to parties at the Government Houses in In- 
dia. These “purdah parties” as they are called take a 
great deal of arranging, as the servants in Enghsh-run 
houses in India are always males, who must all be cleared 
away before Mohammedan ladies arrive. At Bombay 
Government House the wives of the members of the band 
used to announce them and -wait on them at tea. The 
very strict ladies bring servants and screens wdth them, 
screens to be drawn out as they step out of the carriage so 
that they may be hidden as they w’alk up the steps of the 
entrance porch. One of the rules of etiquette in fashion 
.^s that Mohammedan ladies must always w^ear gold in the 
material of their dresses. No one who has not seen a pur- 
dah party can imagine the shimmering vision of hundreds 
of these gaily dressed little w'omen, covered wnth priceless 
jewels in hair, on neck, wrists and ankles, the whole atmo- 
sphere filled with scents as strong as incense. Their hair 
is mostly wavy and shines with a brilliant black polish, 
they wear a diamond stred in one nostril, and long trailing 
ear rings. On entering a room they seat themselves 
as soon as possible and wish to remain there for the rest of 
the visit. In vain do you try and persuade them to walk 
in the garden, and it is quite a task to get them into the tea 
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stiiclving for a given time tlie Ivoran, in addition to tliat 
daily task allotted to them. Some IMoliainmedan paients 
are now breaking through these trammels and are bring- 
ing up their daughters on Western lines, but should she 
marry the son of a chief, the girl who has had her freedom 
and has been educated by a good English governess and 
become imbued with Western ideas now finds herself 
secluded in the State Palace, where the confinement and 
the restrictions are far more deeply felt than if she had not. 
been brought out in her childhood. In one case which I 
remember the young wife contracted consumption from 
the close atmosphere of indoor life and died at the age of 
17, soon after her third child was born. 

The lives of the Mohammedan women of the working 
classes, are far more active, as they have the occupation of 
domestic duties. They too, however, live in almost com- 
plete retirement from the outer world, very often in a two 
roomed tenement from which they only emerge covered 
with a Burka, or thick veil, to pm-chase the necessaries of 
food for the family. As they may not go bepnd the 
street m which they live, the monotony of their lives is, to 
us, almost inconceivable. They are frequently very muc^ 
downtrodden by their husbands, who do not wish them to 
be educated and enlightened, fearing that discontent with 
their lot would follow. 

The opening of Ladies’ Gymkhana Clubs all over India 
has done much to further educational advancement, and 
so long as these clubs are managed by representatives of 
all communities who arrange for purdah conditions on 
certain days in the week, they can do great good. As a 
means Pf brmging ladies together these gatherings help to 
(htate 4! social ato which is wanting in India. 

They brighten monotonous lives and to broaden 
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a limited intellectual horizon. Above all, they provide 
opportunities for bringing English ladies into contact witli 
tjieir Indian sisters and promoting a kindly mutual under- 
standing. 

Among the teeming millions of India the English are a 
little Imnd scattered over a vast area. Only a small frac- 
tion of tlic women can ever come into contact with our 
women; hut the increase of schools and institutions which 
the latter are conducting, will in time extend Western in- 
fluences, and must gradually modify the customs of the 
East, When one considers the narrow limitations which 
htu'e for centuries regulated llie home life of the women of 
India, it is natural that they should resist change and that 
they should endure uncomplainingly the wrongs from 
w'hich their westernized relatives would rescue them, 
rather than abandon the traditions handed down to them 
by their mothers. 

On the whole, the progress 'which is now going on in 
many parts of India is surprising, and as an instance of 
this movement I can quote an experience I had in the 
year 1911. I was asked to open a Mohammedan Ladies’ 
‘^^Conference for the fniiherance of education for women, 
the first of its kind in Bombay. A solemn little conclave 
of high born ladies in beautiful clothes, assembled in a 
heavily curtained room which made it seem very dark to 
me coming in from the bright sunlight. Curtains take 
the place of doors in India, and over the tops peered the 
solemn eyes of the women servants who always accom- 
Tipany these ladies. Underneath, where the curtains failed 
to reach the floor, many pains of bare feet, with clusters of 
rings on their toes were to be seen. Behind my chair 
stood two women with large palm fans encrusted with 
gold embroidery, fanning me. The room was redolent 
with scent of the strongest and most highly concentrated 
kind. A Parsi Christian lady, Miss Susie Sorabji, who is a 
friend in need, to Hindu, Mohammedan and Parsi alike, 
acted as interpreter, and spoke with much love and feeling 
for all. Begums came from many parts of the Presidency, 
offering to dedicate their lives to the advah&ment of their 
poorer sisters. 
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In the West it is difficult to realise what a step in ad- 
vance such a meeting implied, and how significant was 
the fact that these shy and retiring women should bring 
themselves to inaugurate a meeting of any kind. The 
movement was started by two or three young Begums 
wffio had had the benefit of education, were able to speak 
English and consequently had overcome their traditional 
bashfulness sufficiently to be able to give a lead to others. 
In 1912 a second conference was held; many more ladies 
had joined, and one of the Begums read the report of the 
work done in the past year. A fund was started to endow 
scholarships for the daughters of poor parents to enable 
them to continue their studies in secondary schools. At 
the conference it was also proposed to send lady mission- 
aries into the districts to convince the masses of the value 
of female education. 

Not long after this conference I initiated a general testi- 
monial of sympathy and congratulation to Lady Harding 
on the Viceroy’s escape and I shall never forget the en- 
thusiasm of the meetings held in Bombay. At the Town 
Hall 1,500 women assembled to hear the proposed address 
read, and there had never before been such a gathering of 
women in Bombay. From the Town Hall we went on to 
the Palace of Lady Alishah, mother of His Highness the 
Aga Khan, who had called together the Mohammedan 
women of Bombay, and there were over 5,000 present. 
The gardens round a fountain were filled to overflowing. 
The porch, doorway, hall, landings, staircase and huge 
rooms wei-e crowded, and Her Highness sat on a small, 
platform with a table in front of her filled with annas, the 
offerings of the thousands of women -who came at her bid- 
ding to prove their sympathy. The day must have been 
an eventful one to the greater number of the women pres- 
ent, who had probably never before assembled together 
and never been in the company of any English ladies. , It 
was a sight never to be forgotten. 

Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal, who is a ruler in 
her own right, and whose mother aind grandmother were 
rulacs before her, has made her state one of the most ad- 
vanced Highly educated from her early infancy. 
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she is doing ail in her power to encourage the education of 
women. She has been to Mecca, and she paid a visit to 
Europe in 1911, accompanied by her youngest daughter- 
in-law the Maimoona Sultan Shahbano Begum, Princess 
Hamidullah Klian aged fourteen, who has written an ac- 
count of her travels which has been translated into Eng- 
lish, published under the title of “A Trip to Europe. ” The 
ladies of the party, who numbered twenty-five persons 
kept strict purdah throughout their travels. The Prin- 
cess, at the time they stai'ted had lived with the Begiun of 
Bhopal ever since she was five years old. She was en- 
couraged by Her Highness to keep a diary for the benefit 
of the girls in the Bhopal state, to whom it would be an 
incentive to take advantage of the education provided for 
them. Thus, this book was written with a serious pur- 
pose which I hope it will fulfil. The party took their own 
cooks and enough provisions for the voyage, so that their 
religious customs should not be broken and the captain of 
the P. & 0. gave them every facility for their comfort and 
convenience. 

Some of the educated Moslem women are fond of music. 
They have several kinds of musical instruments, some- 
thing like guitars and banjos, but, the strings are made of 
wire, so they lack power and force and to our ears they 
only bring forth a tinkling sound. Hitherto they have 
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It is impossible in a short article to do justice to the sub- 
ject of such interest and importance as the Mohammendan 
women of India, for whom I fully believe, there is a great 
future. In the Native States there are many notable 
women who are highly intellectual and whose intellects 
have been fully cultivated. They are taking a prominent 
part in raising the conditions of their less fortunate sisters. 
They realize that it is possible that the women of to-day 
with careful and consistent education of the right kind can 
attain to the same positions occupied by the women of a 
former era, and they are devoting their whole attention to 
this ambition. To quote from a most interesting book 
written by Her Highness the Maharani of Baroda and 
Wm. S. M. Mitra in which they put the position of women 
in the early ages most clearly: “In early ages the Musal- 
man woman of Arabia was permitted equal instruction with 
men. The social position she occupied when the power 
of Islanq reached its meridian proves that she possessed 
rights similar to those enjoyed by men. The Prophet’s 
own women-folk were very far from leading lives of idle 
seclusion. On the contrary, they were allowed great free- 
dom. . . . Moslem women held positions as sov- 

ereigns, teachers, theologians and superintendents of reli- 
gious communities, and like Hindu women, were famous 
for learning, eloquence, and capacity to impart instruc- 
tion. In the reign of the Sultan Bayazid I, women gave 
lectures in the mosques and schools to students of either 
sex, and in those days girls and boys were educated to- 
gether. . . . Progress in the Musalman world begaif 

to decline A. D. 9£1. . . . The category of Musal- 

man women who distinguished themselves in almost every 
art of peace and war is too long for quotation. It only 
ceases when the invasions of Tartar hordes and religious 
or dynastic struggles checked the onward march of civili- 
zation in the East, and in the general retrogression the 
cause of the Mohammedan women suffered well nigh total 
eclip^. ” ‘ - Yet this early liberty was but a phantom 
dawn of freeddch foi’ woman. It passed — a period in each 
case followed when her progress was checked.” 
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This rise and fali in civilization described is common to 
all nations of the world in Eastern countries. The rise 
and fall reaches perhaps higher altitudes and lower depths 
but it can be traced in the histories of all the European 
and Egyptian countries in a like manner. Sound educa- 
tion for both sexes, combined with healthy physical exer- 
cise, training- in sanitary hygiene, making it possible to 
ensure decent homes and sufficient food for the poor is 
essential in maintaining a level condition for men and 
women alike. D. T. S. Clouston says rightly “The special 
qualities in both are complementaiy. ” There is no ques- 
tion of comparison of worth, both are requisite for the wel- 
fare of the world, but to educate the man and leave the 
woman without learning is an impossible way of tuning 
the instrument to perfection, which can be produced by 
the training of both in the most suitable lines for their per- 
fecting. In the words of Sheridan “Women govern us; 
let us render them perfect: the more they are enlightened, 
so much the more shall we be. On the cultivation of the 
mind of woman depends the wisdom of man. ” 


CORRESPONDENCE 



Bbak Dr. Zwembr, 

I am sure many must have beea iaterested in ‘^The Twentieth 
Century View of Christ’^^ (M. W. for Oct., 16). It will bear close 
examination by missionaries to Moslems; I hope we shall see in The 
Moslem Worlb some useful comments on this up-to-date exposition 
by a learned and liberal-minded Moslem. One would be interested 
to know the comments of such men as Sell, Tisdall, Margoliouth, 
Oairdner, McNeEe and yourself or Macdonald. 

There are many defective points in the writer’s portraiture of 
Christ and Christianity that will occur to all of us. ^ Amongst them 
is one point which confirms me in my notion that Christian apologists 
have to a ^eat extent failed to instil into the Moslem mind (1) The 
unique position of the Jew in the purposes of God for the salvation 
of the World; { 9 ) The uniqueness of the office of the Messiah; that 
the office left no place for successors or ‘"^sent ones” from the Most 
High: consequent upon this, the immense gulf there is between any 
mere prophet and the Blessiah. It would be interesting to know the 
answer of a learned and thoughtful modern Jew to the question: 
"'"What is the difference in the office and dignity of a prophet like 
Moses* and the Messiah that the Jews as a nation have long expected?” 
No doubt such a modern Jew would, modern loftier conceptions not- 
withstanding — ^loftier, that is, than in our Lord’s time, and conception 
influenced by contact with Christianity — ^fail in his answer to set forth 
at all adequately the spiritual nature and characteristics of Messiah’s 
Kingdom, but he would, if I mistake not, leave the mind of the inter- 
rogator in no uncertainty as to the gulf of distance between who 
should come” and those who spake of Him, between Him who was the 
consolation of Israel and also the Desire of all Nations and one like 
Tahga who was a mere voice crying in the wilderness. Even if the 
greatness of the gulf between a prophet and the Messiah be admitted, 
there is yet, of course, the further step of leading the Moslem as well 
as the Jew to the point of recognizing the Divinity of Christ as estab- 
lished, for example, by St. John and St. Paul, both of wbom being 
Jews — one the intimate and bosom companion of the Christ and the 
other a zealous and learned Rabbi and quandam persecutor of the 
dishonored Nazarene. 

Christians are rightly coming to rely more upon present-day spiritual 
evidences in flesh and blood in winning over the Moslem to the true 
Faith. Nevertheless I think there is need for magnifying, more than 
has perhaps been the custom, the Jewish covenant and Hope as a ^ 
stepping stone for the Moslem to a truer conception of the Christ. 
In spite of the fact that much has been written on Messianic prophecy, 

I think there is still room for a booklet on the subject especially for 
Moslems. 

Surely one fact emerges from the article in question, viz.: the 
need of persuading Moslems to drink for themselves at the foimtain- 
. head of revelation— to personally examine both OH and New Testa- 
ment, noticing the stops in the development of the teaching concern- 
_ ing the Person and the offices of the Messiah. 

Yours sincerely 

Fredebiok Johnson* 


Janmr^ IBM* 
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History of the Church Missionary Society. Supplementary Volume 
—The Fourth. London: Ciiureli Missionary Society. Pp. 66S. 
7/6d. 1016. 

With this fourth volume of 065 pages the veteran, author, historian, 
editor, organizer, and enthusiast brings his monumental labor to a 
close. Finii^ coronal opm^ — an opus that none but lie could have 
touched, or at least treated in such fashion. Dr. Stock has been one 
of God's most precious gifts to the Church Missionary Society. We 
congratulate Dr. Stock on this finished work and we congratulate the 
C. SI. S. on Dr. Stock. 

In all such histories it is inevitable that^the scale should gradually 
change as the end is approached, and that it should be less possible to 
observe proportion — exactly as objects get out of proportion, and 
finally out of focus — the nearer they are to the lens of the camera. 
Thus in years to come, it may 'appear that many of the incidents men- 
tioned in Volume IV were of very transient importance and that many 
of the names recorded were scarcely deserving of such prominence; 
and that, in spite of this, or rather for this reason, the architectonics 
of this volume are less striking than was the case in the pre\dous three: 
that in short we have here annals rather than history. But this was 
inevitable. No amount of prescience or selective power can take the 
place of limey — that great weeder>out of the Unimportant, Determiner 
of relative Magnititudes, and Humbler of Ephemeral. 

In spite of all which, it is wonderful how much architecture Dr. 
Stock has managed to work into his book, and how many themes 
which one feels will prove of abiding importance he has discussed. As 
usual, these are not confined to the C. M. S. as such. For probably 
this Four Volume History of The Church Missionary Society will one 
day i>rove to be in many ways the best History of the Church in Eng- 
land in the Ninteentii and Twentieth Centuries. 

In this magazine, however, it does not concern us to review this 
volume in general, but rather to see what it tells us about Moslem 
Missions in particular. And this we are enabled to do with delightful 
,ease thanks to the admirable index of 61 closely printed pages (to Vol- 
ume IV only!). ^ . 

The research brings out very clearly that truly tMs great Society 
may claim to have taken and, hitherto, kept the lead in tackling the 
hardest, most thankless, and most baffling problem that the Church 
has ever had to face; the hostile Roman Empire alone excepted. On 
the other hand this only shows how little relatively, has been 
attempted or accomplished in this regard. 

In chapter X a very interesting general sketch is given, in which the 
principal modern literature on Moslem Missions is touched on; the 
Cairo and Lucknow Conference; and a biief, packed r4sum6 of the chief 
missionaries to Moslems, — C. M. S. and non-G.'M. S., Church of Eng- 
land, Non-Conformist, and Greek Church td'boot. And the chapter 
closes with a notice of missions by Moslems such as Mr. Quilliam^s at 
Liverpool and at Woking, by Kama! ud Din and Lord Headley — ■ 
eveiything has been ^*got in/'’ This chapter' is admirable. Why 
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does not Dr. Stock write the ne.xt “text-book” on Islam and Moham- 
medan missions? 

In other chapters there is a great deal about the several missions of 
the C. M. S. to Modammedans in the different fields of the Society, 
West xifrica, Egypt and the Sudan, East Africa, Palestine, Mesopo^ 
tamia, Persia, Indian Frontier, Punjab, Bengal, Haidarabad, etc. 

In pages 41-43 there is an illuminating summing up of the influence 
of Islam in Africa, with quotations from E. D. Morel, Stanley, P. T. 
Manlev, Walter Sliller, O. W. Smith, Edinburgh Conference Com- 
mission IV, Sir Percy Girard, Lmngstone, Schweinfurth and Captain 
Orr, R.A. We cite the names just as they occur. The quotations 
preserve valuable dicta. Thus Sir Percy Girard in a speech on 
board a liner in 1910, said that the go%-ernment and the nussionary 
must combine to combat the advance of Mohammedanism. Living- 
stone: “Heathen Africans are much superior to the Mohammedans 
who are the most worthless one can have” (of course “the Africans” 
was only to those of Eastern Africa). Mr. Mage: “Islam is at the 
bottom of the weight of ills under which Africa is suffering” (he wrote 
of Senagambia in particular). Captain Orr (of Hausaland): “Even 
if it be true that Islam lays a dead hand on a people who have reached 
a certain standard of civilization, it is impossible to deny its quicken- 
ing influence on African races in a backward state of evolution.” 
“Not,” he adds, “that the spread of Islam amongst Pagan tribes is 
wholly beneficial. Its appeal to his sensual nature is not vuthout its 
effect. The very civilization which Islam brings teaches its vices as 
well as its virtues.” To which Dr. Stock adds: “If it be remarked 
that Christian civilization does the same, which in a sense is true, the 
answer is that the, vices of Islam are an_ inherent part of it, whereas 
the vices of Cliristians are the antithesis of real Christianity.” 

in regard to the Sudan Dr. Stock says: “On the other hand” (he 
has just quoted Bishop Gwynne’s eulogy of British rule) “the Gordon 
College at Khartum, with its endowment of £100,000, and its first- 
rate education for Mohammedans could only be regarded with partial 
approval by Christian people, who felt that the encouragement of 
Islam and the exclusion of the Bible involved a policy singularly inap- 
propriate as a memorial to a Christian hero. But the fact is that, as 
a chaplain at Assuan, Canon Oldfield, said three or four years ago, 
British domination has, in a sense, “re-established Islam.” While 
the Mohammedans are protected by a Christian government against 
“proselytism” Mohammedan officials are sept freely into Pagan dis- 
tricts where all their influence is exerted to induce_ the people to em-^ 
brace Islam. TlTien King Leopold of Belgium died, a large Pagan 
territory known as the Lado Enclave between the Upper Nile and the 
Congo State, wMch had been leased to him by Great Britain, reverted 
to British rule; and Mohammedan soldiers and school teachers were 
at once sent in, to keep order and to open schools.” 

But is this quite fair? The conduct of the government in opening 
Pagan districts to Mohammedan officialdom has nothing to do with 
its “protecting of Mohammedans against Christian proselytism,” if 
for no other reason than that same government opens those Pagan dis- 
tricts still more freely to Christian missionaries. Moreover, “ Moham- 
medan officials can hereby be said to use all their influence to induce 
the people to embrace lslam.” The potent influence is rather govern- 
ment action in .ihaking Friday a public holiday, honoring Mos- 
leiii feasts, and recruiting negroes into Moslem regiments. 

Turning to Egypt, though an excellent account is given of the 
C. M. S. Missiont ,We;.think that the really unique and outstanding 
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character otMIr. .Thorn ioii\s .personality and career shonld h,are.....b.ee.ii..: 
more brought into relief. Brief though his career was, the finished 
porch to an air-drawn linnple, he will be considered a liuiidred years 
hence, or we are miieli mistaken, as one of the greater landmarks in the 
wliole history of Moslem missions. 

In the Palestine chapter "we have the following: ** Baptism of Mos- 
lems is not unknown in Palestine, though the converts are relati\’‘ely 
few. In some eases tliey have been sent to Egypt for safety. Bishop 
Ridley, who visited the niission in 1908, said, 'The baptism of a con- 
vert under the Turk is a signal for imprisonment, and probably his 
martyrdom will follow. Despite treaties freedom of conscience is 
not tolerated. . . . Xot long since a sheikh entered a mission 

school, dragged out one of the pupils and beat her almost to death.’ 
Among those who found €^hrist in the Jaffa Hospital was an Afghan, 
but he was shot afterwards by a Moslem, wKom he declined to prose- 
cute, and he was brought back to the hospital, where he was baptized 
at Ills own request before he died.’’ 

The chapter on the Persian Alission is worthy of careful reading. 

From India ■we have the following: ‘"'A notable baptism took place 
at Narowa! on Whit Sunday (l\Iay 19th) 1907. The Rev. Ihsan Ullah 
(now Archdeacon of Delhi) had the high and happy privilege of baptiz- 
ing his brother, a leading iiiaii in the town, and vice-president of its 
mijtmaft (assembly),^ who had been studying the Bible for twenty-two 
years. He was baptized with his “wife and four children retaining his 
Mohammedan iiapie of Rahiuat Ullah (The mercy of God’). His 
Moslem friends tried to prevent the baptism, and after he had been 
received into the Church they cast liim out altogether, and sent orders 
all round the country that their people %vere to have nothing to do witli 
him. His oldest son is now a professor at the C. M. S. College at 
Peshawar. Archdeacon Ihsan Ullah, who has been an ordained 
clergyman twenty years before this, told the story of his own conver- 
sion at the Lucknow Conference,* 

^ Dr. G. A. Smith’s striking testimony to the Peshawar Mission is 
given: 'T wiis greatly impressed by the work of the C. M. S. at Pesha- 
war. I saw^\rith my owm eyes much more than I expected. . . . For 
one like myself, who has long been familiar wdth Christian missions to 
: Moslems; ill E the recent cases of conversion 

at Peshawar are very remarkable, and the means open great hopes for 
the future.” 

From Afghanistan, that closed cruel land — ^two Afghan converts 
IJiifered martyrdom for their faith in 1907-1908, both being caught 
just over the Afghan frontier, and on refusing to apostatize being 
cruelly put to death. Their names were Abdul KariiH' and "Nasirullah" 
Khan, both converts from Islam. The latter was buried in a Moslem 
cemetery, and Dr. Holland and Mr. Ball wished to have a bxief service 
over the grave. This was impossible in daylight as it would have 
caused a disturbance; but the head police official, himself a Moham- 
medan, took them and two other conx^ts to the grave at night,, carry- 
ing a lantern, and the two missionaries offered a short prayer each. 
Dr. Holland wrote, *Tt was one of the most touching funeral services 
at which I have ever been present.” 

The above quotations are^ sufficient to show vrhat ‘Tare bits” are 
to be found, up and down Dr. Stock’s pages, mth their easy, interesting, 
practiced style, so absolutely suited to their subject. ' Our last quota- 
tion shall be from the nobie chapter with which the book properly 

^Sae-C. M. S. Gazeilet April, 191L , ■ 
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closes (there is an appeiidi.x-cliapter on Tiie War and the Missions) » 
The chapter is called ^^The Hour of Setting Sun/’ from the fine couplet 
so often on John R* Mott’s lips, 

**Tlie work that eeniaries might have done 
Most crowd the honr^ pi setting sun, 

(By Clara Thwaites, C. M. Hymn-book, vs. 29.) In this chapter 
R. Mott is again quoted, and with this quotation we tmce leave ol 
Stock’s inonumentum aere perennius: “Where, alter Chma,_ is tliere 
another nation of 400 millions of people to turn from an ancient past 
and to swing out into the full stream of modern Christian cii ilization. 
Where, after India, is there another vast empire to be swept by the 
spirit of unrest and to be made peeulmrly accessible to the recon- 
structive processes of Christianity? V^ere, after Mrica, is ther 
another continent for which Mohammedamsm and Christianity can 
contend? Where, after Turkey and the Nile VaUey, is there another 
keystone to the vast arch of the Mohammedan world, with seams of 
weakness which make possible the disrupting of the whole structure? 

To which Dr. Stock adds: “No doubt, although there may be no other 
great fields like these, the door of entry may yet open wider; but 
meanwhile our responsibility to recognize and to use such opportmu- 
ties could scarcely be greater. Whether therefore, we face the retro- 
spect of the Past, the aspect of the Present, or the prospect of the 
Future, the Call to seize the Day of Opportunity, tlm Decisis Hou^ is 
loud indeed. "We look back, and wonder at the divme guidance that 
has led us all the way, and at the divine blessing that has followed our 
unworthy service. We look around, and see the unprecedented open- 
ings for fulfilling the Lord’s Commission. W e look forward, and know 
that “ the hour of setting sun ” will be succeeded by the dawm of a new 
and brighter day. Retrospect, Aspect, Prospect, speak to us the same 
solemn word. All with one voice call upon us to see that the work 
the centuries might have done” shall “crowd t^ hour of setting sun. 

Cairo. T- Gaikdnee. 

La Femme Arabe. By G6n6ral E. Daumas. Pp. 154. Alger: 
Typographic Adolphe Jourdan, Editeur. Place du Gouveme- 
ment. 1912. 

This is a posthumous work by General Daumas, handed to us by 
his grandson, Lieut. Maurice Perras, and by his grandnephew, Mr. 
Eugene Boislandry-Dubern. 

General Daumas, whose life and works are so well knowm ot all 
those w’ho are interested in the modern history of Algeria, was 
Consul in that country after the exile of Abd el Kader and ^s such, 
had charge of its organisation. . i 

Owing to his knowledge of the language and customs ol the Arabs 
he has written with sympathy for the Moslems. Because he loved 
them he understood them. This volume was dictated by the General 
toward the end of his life, and has been published such as he left it. 
It is the life story of the Moslem woman from the cradle to the tomb, 
and the aim of the book is to give information useful to the statesman 
as well as to the administrator, to the artist and the scholar. _ We 
have thus the Arab, woman in the midst of her society and environ- 
ment. This book is the complement of Dr. Lemanski’s Moeurs 
Arabes” reviewed in Vol. V, No. 3, July 1915, number of The Mos- 
lem WoEim, Df. Lemahski studies the Arabic woman of Turns as 

an individtt^, not as a member of society. „ 

\ ^ ' F. J. DuPEi. 
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VerheffiBg Van de Mandsche Vronw* Deel VII. 'Van'^t Overaiclit 
van enz. De Ecoiiomie van cle Desa. Batavia, Drnkkerij 
“Papyrus,” 1914. Price, F.£.50. 

,Tlie student of Islam in those parts of the world which are under 
colonial govmmiiieiit should not neglect one of the most important 
sources of information, namely, Government Reports and Documents. 
This is especially true of the PMhppine Islands, Mak^csia and India. 
The volume before us consists^ of 167 closely printed folio pages and 
deals, as the dtle ^indicates, with the condition and emancipation of 
women and girls in Java and iladura. The book consists of three 
parts, First, a description from Government sources and statistics 
of the position^ of tlie native -woman socially and intellectually, the 
life of girls before marriage, the evils of early marriage, polygamy, 
divorce, child labour, and the social evil. The second part treats of 
reforui movements for the uplift of Javanese womanhood, the prospect 
of faiiuly education and attempts made to lessen the evils of polygamy 
and divorce. ^The most interesting part of the docuinent, how-ever, 
is the appendix -which consists of nine papers by native leaders in 
education and reform, some of them Moslem women themselves. 
Here^we have human documents of the deepest interest. We may 
mention one by the editor of a ladies’ journal, Wmiiio Stmm, who 
herself pleads for her Moslem sisters saying: “The Javanese people 
can never advance in, civilisation as long as the Javanese woman 
remains in ignorance,” She says that frequently letters come to 
her office, some anonymous and others with signature, asking that a 
protest be niade against early marriage and divorce. 

It is evident that in many respects Moslem w^omen in Java have 
more liberty and are less secluded than in the lands of the Near East. 
Fifty per cent of the Javanese still practice polygamy, child-marriage 
of girls from 7 to 10 years of age is still common, altho the consumma- 
tion of such marriages is postponed from four to six years. According 
to the testimony of missionary C. Albers there are cases in West Java 
of \vomeii wdio have been married ten to fifteen or twenty times! 
The facility of Aloslem divorce has not lessened the social evil. 
(Pp. 18-20.) ^ A hopeful feature, however, is that tlie new educational 
movements, including the Sarikat I dam, are taking strong measures 
against these evils through the press, public gatherings and petitions. 
It is admitted, however, that missions have done the earliest and 
the most successful work In this direction. The Christian communi- 
ties are^djstinguished and distinguishable from those around them in 
fhe position and education of girls and -women. One of the Moslem 
refomi y^Titens quotes with approval an article in the Hindudmi 
Review wkkh, altho far from the mark as regards accuracy of state- 
ment, indicates the higher ideals that now appeal to the Javanese: 
“Muhammad lived in an age when polygamy was universally prac- 
tijsed, and so to say, an inevitable evil. ' Tt is true that it (the 
Koranic text) contains a ppmission to contract four contemporaneous 
marriages/ but there is this proviso: if you cannot deal equitably and 
Justly with all, you shall marry only one. Monogamy is becoming 
the rule rather than the exception in Ham, and among the Indian 
Musulmans about 95 per cent are monogamous.'- ’ 

“Muhammad provided for divorce, and the wife has distinct rights 
in this ma-tter. She may demand it for *iU-usage, want of proper 
maintenance and other causes/ 'There are,, certain gather lengthy 
formalities to be gone throxigli, which perihit of time in- order to ef- 
fect a reconciliation, for Muhammad disapproved of separation? The 
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Purda;system^.eamot; have been approved by the prophet, for the 
women of :hi^ 'family: enfoyed the ntmost freedom. Indeed Muham- 
med held wide ^ew regarding women,' but as so often happens, when 
a religion gets fixed into a form, a rigidity is established of which the 
Founder is guiltless. If only the different sects in India would go 
back to the real sources^of their religion, they would probably find 
much to' justify them in removing the disabilities from women, 
which at present obtam.’^ (P. So.) 

A high tribute is' paid to the work of education by the American 
Government in thePMlippine Islands (pp. llS”-h21) and the methods 
and results there obtained are suggested as ideal for the Dutch 
Goyernment 'to follow. It is interesting to note that because the 
Javanese men are adopting European dress there is also a similar 
movement of reform (?) among the women. 

In one- respect the &cumeiit is utterly disappointing, the material 
has been thrown together rather than carefully edited: the book has 
no index and is full of misprints; altlio four pages are devoted to errata 
a footnote informs the patient reader that *^these are only corrections 
of the more important errors in the text/’ 

■ ; \ S, .M, Z. 

The New Map of Africa. By Herbert Adams Gibbons, The Century 
Company, New York, 1916. Pp, 50S, Price, $£,00 net. 

Africa need no longer be a ‘"dark continent” to any one wdio will 
Take pains to read^ carefully this timely book. ^The political history 
of Africa between 1900 and 1916 is here dealt with in a single volume 
for the first time, and in a clear and suffieieiitly comprehensive 
“Way for the general reader. The author has tried to set forth the 
truth without fear or favour, and most unpleasant truth it is in the 
case of all the nations, great and small, that have in the last two 
decades been engaged in intrigue and the game of grab in all parts 
of Africa. Yet just as clearly and forcefully does he show the other 
and more pleasant side of the picture. 

^Yhat is the- political status of every nook and corner of Africa? 
What were the results of the Boer W'ar? "Why is Britain the best 
coloniser and colonial administrator? Why is Portugal the worst? 
WTat have b^n the accoinplisliments of the Germans? Why is 
European domination disliked by the natives in spite of all the 
economic, educational and administrative benefits that are conferred? 
Why are the French less disliked than others? Why have the 
grandiose dreams and schemes of paii-Islainic revolt failed of realisa^ 
tion? On the other hand what leads Moslems under French, rule to 
^ ■ volunteer for France' by the thousands? What are some African 
educational ’problems.^ What did Morocco and other African 
.questions have to do with the causes of the present titanic struggle in 
... Europe? . What' had best be done with Germany’s conqiiered African 
colonies? What are ■some other problems about Africa that will 
come 'up for. settlement alter the present struggle is over, when 
another, /hew map of Africa” will have to be made? These and 
scores, of other questions nO' less' timely and interesting are asked, 
■an^ered/bri&cussed'in.the clearest, fairest, and frankest way one 
.:mah,-^ahd\i;nore ,anybody .whb is too pro- or^anti- 

S%;;0od;‘’ maps, /tod an':index add to the,. value of the book. In ' 
be well to correct thq error on page £67 about 
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L^Alerte du Desert* By Magali-Boisiiard, Librairie Perrin & Cie, 
35, Qiiai cles Graiids-Aiigustiiis, Paris, 1916» Pp, 334* Fr* 8.5(1. 

Mine* Magali-Boisnard, wlio lias been brought up to lire the i'lrab 
li|e among the Arabs of Algeria, spent recently three years in the 
Sahara and came back ‘ioiitc vibrante dii souffle de !a guerred’ 
She gives us this bright little book composed of a seiies of iiiteresling 
sketches of life in tli€^ Saliara during 1914-1010. 

She kils of the things slie heard and saw as she went about from 
place to place doing iier bit of service for the old country in speaking 
the word tliat was to rigiit the error or tO' explain that'wdiieh/pu:zzlec! 
the natives* hh^ery where she met with 'inarks of ' their faithfulness' 
to and trust in the old country. ^ ^ ^ 

‘*Ii y a loiigtem|.>s que nous a%"ons pris' I’habitude de. la fidehte**’ 
^"'Qiie Dieu fortifie la puissance de la France.’^ ^ France est.bonned* , 
At limes she heard them express their 'feelings tow^ards':. the :Tuito 
as in the following sentences: ‘‘Nous servions les Turcs, mais nous 
avons prefere aimer la France.’’ ‘‘Quels Arabes de race voudraient 
pactiser avec? les Turcs?” “Les Cro^rants ont battu les Turcs! 
Et sur le toinbeau d’Ali et siir ceiiii d’El Hussein ils ont jure haine et 
morl aux egares, esclaves infdmes de I’Allemand infamel” 

F. J. Dupeb. 

^'Thatirat A1 ’Arabv ' By one of the members of the Arabian Society. 
Ai Mukattani Press, Cairo, 1917. Pp. £4,6'. 

Tins book deals in detail with the Eastern question and gives 
a summary of the history of the Ottoman Empire until the dethrone- 
ment of Abdel Hamid. An account is given of the Committee of 
Union and Progress with the details of the perquisites secured by 
various members of that body and their shameless exploitation 
of their position to achieve personal ends and their relation to religious 
customs and traditions, their treatment of the Sultan and their 
subservience to German influence. The suggestion that the names 
of tlie first (Arab) Caliphs on the Constantinople Mosques be re- 
placed by those of the later (Turkish) Caliphs, that the Koran 
be translated into Turkish to obviate the necessity of learning 
Arabic, and that the “traditions” so highly honoured by all orthodox 
Moslems contain many contradictions and discrepancies and thus 
lack authority, all of w’hich points were vigorously combatted by 
the xArabian. Society. The evident obj'ect of the writer who remains 
anonymous and of those wdio are superintending and circulating 
*^he book is to justify the new Arabian Kingdom to the Moslem world 
and tq prove that the Caliphate belongs to the, Kbreish. In this 
sense it belongs to the publications of the war period and is not 
altogether an unbiased history. 

M. D. 

The International Standard Bible Encyclopaedia* James 0.rr, M.A., 
(General Editor). John L. Nuelsen, D.D., LL. D., Edgar 
Y, Mullins, D.D. LL.I). (Assistant Editors). Morris O'. Evans, 
B.I)., Pli.l)., (Managing Editor)'. 5 -Vols,'; 3,541 pages. Chi- 
cago; The Howard-Severance Campanyi':l6i5*/'' Price '$30 net. 

The center of discussion with Moslems is, nearly, almys the integ- 
, rity and authority of the Bible. ^ Once’_that;3s admitted the battle 

is half won. ' Mohammedan ''obJectionsffe''Chri'st%^ ' to-day -find 

their ground in nearly every case in: the 'alleged' teaching, of\ the 
Bible or its alleged contradictions.' We 'therefore take ;|>I|^sure,in' 
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commending to all of our readers this new standard Bible eneyclopae- 
ma. Its distinctive character and aim and the principles which 
have guided the editors make it eminently suitable for the librarv 
of the missionary. It is true, as the preface tells us, that the Bible is 
passing through the ordeal of a remorseless and revolutionary crifi- 
cism, and the singular fact is that conclusions which decades ago 
would have been condemned as subversive of all faith in its authority 
are now naturalized in larp sections of the Church as the last and 
surest results of scholarship, to question which is well-nigh to put 
one’s self beyond the pale of consideration— almost as if one denied 
^ theory of the universe. In view of this destructive 

criticism the present work meets a real need; it is scholarly but 
also reasonably conserv^ative. It differs from most ultra-modern 
works either in declining to accept the views of, or in adopting a more 
cautious attitude toward, the advanced Wellhausen school. The 
general editor is the late Professor Orr, and he has had two hundred 
contributors to assist him, over one half of whom are residents in the 
United States. Special prominence is given to archaeological sub- 
jects, and these are naturally of deep interest to the student of the 
xV ear East. Islam has no place as such in a Bible dictionary but we are 
glad to note that in the treatment of the Old Testament characters, 
e,g, Abranam, the teaching of the Koran is noted. The article on 
Arabia is by Thomas Hunter Weir, and that on the Arabic language 
by J. Oscar Boyd. Of special interest to the student of Islam are 
the articles on Angles, Astrology, Anthropology, Discrepancies in the 
Bible, Jesus Christ and the Trinity. The last named article is by 
B^jamm B. Warfield and might well be reprinted as a leaflet on the 
pibject for those who are trying to unfold the mystery to Moslem 
inquirers. We notice a number of Orientalists and missionaries 
among the contributors. Not only is the work beautifully printed 
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ment schools were taught gratuitously/ says Lord Cromer. But in 
order to encourage the love of learning, he tells us that free education 
was given up; in order to prove that the Egyptian had a real desire 
for* knowledge, he was made to pay for his education! In dealing 
with Finance, Irrigation, PublicWorks, Public Security, &c., European 
methods have been deemed the best, and have been imported whole- 
sale into Egypt; but in the department of Education, the approved 
modern European method of providing free elementary education 
by the state, and which was first instituted in Egypt by Mohammed 
Ali, was abandoned except in cases where private charity could be 
invoked.” ^‘Unfortunately the whole basis upon which the system 
of state education in Egypt has been founded is a false one. Its 
object has not been to meet the needs of the people as a whole, but to 
benefit a certain class.” We doubt whether the statement is alto- 
gether true. Mrs. Symons, however, is specially interested in the 
education of Egypt's womanhood, as at present only three in a 
thousand are literate, and there is a good and discriminate sketch 
of the Nationalist movement. She says: “The older Nationalism 
was largely the product of Islam; the modern Nationalism is the 
product of engrafted European intellectualism. The older move- 
ment, because it was essentially religious, appealed to the emotions, 
to the heart, and was therefore warm and spontaneous; it was hailed 
and understood by the ignorant. The movement to-day, though a 
revival and continuation of the other, is, in comparison, cold and 
colourless; its appeal is not so much to the heart as to the brain, not 
to the emotions but to reason; the simple and ignorant do not grasp 
its subtler issues quickly, and its cry is therefore, necessarily, for 
Education.” Nor does she minimise the dangers of the movement: 
“The movement for Islamic reform and personal freedom has given 
way to agitation for political freedom and social reform, Arabi, the 
fellah-orator, with the Koran in one hand and the sword in the other, 
is typical of the former; Mustafa Kamel, the lawyer-orator, with his 
European culture and ideals, is the type of the present movement. 
The ‘rebel' has become the ‘sedition-monger.' ” And yet it is well 
to remember her words on page 176 : “However crude the Englishman 
may consider the methods of the Nationalists in Egypt, he is obliged 
to admit that no nation ever yet rose to a high level of civilisation 
without possessing the principles which lie behind the movement 
which he finds so distasteful. W^e may take it for granted therefore 
that nothing will stop that movement. It is an important stage 
the same evolutionary process through which oxir own and every 
civilised^ country has had to pass, and what the Englishman who 
has a soul above that of a belly-god has to do is to face the facts and 
deal with them sanely.” Although we do not endorse all the state- 
ments made by Mrs. Symons, we believe that.she shows real sympathy 
and love for the Egyptians. The list of men prominent in Egyptian 
politics and the bibliography at the end of the volume were valuable 
before the changes vurought by the war. 

- S. M. Z. 


FEeritare Arabe, son Extension dans le Monde Oriental et le Monde 
Occidental, par Abdul Fattah Ebade. - Traduction Prangaise 
par T. Sutton. Cairo: Imp. Al-Hilal. Pp. 1^2. P. T. 10. 

1916. . , ■ ' .-V- ■ '' ' , 

The importance of this book is not indicated by its size, for the 
author has gathered from many sources a succinct account of the 
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history of Arabic wi-iting and although in some cases the statistics 
he gives are exaggerated he shows clearly the importance of the 
Arabic alphabet which has spread more widely than any other al- 
phabet throughout the world. No less than 81 languages use -the 
Arabic character and one may -well quote what Renan stated on the 
extension of this language; “La langue arabe est, sans contredit, 
I’idiome qui a envahi la plus grande etendue de pays. Deux autres 
langues seulement, le gree et le latin, partagent avec elle I’honneur 
d’etre devenues langues universelles, organes d’une pensee reli- 
gieuse ou politique sup6rieure, aux diversites de races; mais I’^tendue 
des conqu^tes du latin et du gree n’approche pas celles de I’arabe. 
Le latin a ete parle de la Campanie aux lies Britanniques, duRhin a 
TAtlas; le gree de la Sicile au Tigre, de la Mer Noire k I’Abyssinie. 
Qu’est-ce que cela compare a I’empire immense de la langue arabe, 
embrassant I’Espagne jusqu’4 TEquatem-, I’Asie meridionale jusqu’a 
Java, la Russie jusqu’a Kasan.” 

The book is dedicated to the new Sultan of Egjqjt and deals j5rst 
with the history of Arabic writing before Islam. The author then 
gives an account of the various styles of writing, the vowel points 
and others uses. The second part of the book deals with those 
languages which adopted the Arabic character; namely, the Turkish, 
the Indian group, the Persian group and Africa. 

?? <^orrect to state that the population of Persia is nine and a 
half mllion, that of Afghanistan, five million and that sixty-six million 
people in India use the Arabic character. It is also an exaggeration 
to put the number of Turkish writing people as high as fortv million 
(p. 85). According to the author’s statistics there are 2,430,000 
people who speak languages that are written in the Arabic character! 
A more correct estimate would be half this number. Aside from these 
criticisms we heartily commend this study. Illustrations add much 


Armenia: Past and Present. By W. Llew. Williams, with an intro- 
duction by T. P. O’Connor, M.P. Published by P. S. King & 
Son, London. 1916. Pp. 211, and two good maps. S/6 net. 

The author surveys the geographical and economic conditions of the 
SIX iurkish provinces where the Armemans used to form about 40 
per cent of the people, and briefly passes in review the ethnological 
characteristics of that very mixed population. He then tells the s»d 
story of war and oppression endured for so many centuries by that 
martyr people, the Armemans, and shows how their chifrch, the 
chuich of the first Christian state, has for so many hundreds of years 
preserved their national life and aspirations. The third part of the 
book states the modern problem and finds its solution in an autono» 
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on rigliteonsness. Justice and right demand that Armenia shall 
be satisfied — shall, after the centuries of darkness and sorrow, know 
a new day of light and Joy.” If Armenia has not yet passed ‘'from 
the, tomb to the ressurrection,” it is our hope and expectation that 
she will. 

■ ■ . 1. N. Cito. ' . ■ 

La Suppression des Arm "niens. By M. Rene Pinon. Published by 
Perrin et Cie. Paris, 1910. Pp. 75. 1 fr. 

M. Pinon with admirable clearness and forcefulness sets forth the 
main facts of the recent horrors perpetrated on the Armenians. 
After stating the well-known German doctrine of the state, he passes 
to the discussion of German policy in its ‘‘Drang nach Osten,” and 
holds that the Armenian deportations were due to the German and 
Turkish desire to prevent the Armenians from being influenced by 
Russia. The plan was German, but its execution was Turkish. 
Even if some Armenians may be charged in some instances with 
unwise manifestations of pro-Russian sympathies, “there is a great 
difference between the pitiless suppression of revolts and the system- 
atic and barbarous destruction of an entire people guilty of no offence.” 

In the chapter describing the massacres and deportations, it is 
encouraging to read that many German missionaries in their maga- 
zines and otherwise have taken a strong stand on the side of right 
and justice and that there is a considerable body of public opinion 
in Germany that disapproves the policy so cruelly applied to the 
Armenians. In sharp contrast with this is the German official 
attitude and the opinions of many prominent writers as expressed in 
leading German papers and magazines. 

The author places the responsibility squarely upon the shoulders 
of the Young Turk leaders at Constantinople and of those who 
determine German policJ^ The responsibility of Germany is that 
its “Government kept silence or approved. A veto coming from 
Berlin, even under the form of advice, would have prevented the 
massacre or would have stopped it.” Since this was written, so 
many things have happened in Turkey, and Germany has committed 
so many other crimes that we are unable to doubt the direct joint 
responsibility and guilt of those who have determined Teuton policy. 

I. N. Camf. 

Mahomet, Founder of Islam, By G. M. Draycott. London: 
Martin Seeker, 5, John St., Adelphi. 

The author of this book thus sums up the character of Muhammad's 
influence, on the Arabs first, and then on all his followers: “The 
Prophet Mahomet is at once the glory and bane of his people, the 
source of their strength and the mainspring of their weakness. He 
represents more effectively than any other religious teacher the 
sum of his follow'ers’ spiritual and worldly ideas. His position in 
religion and philosophy is substantially the position of all his fol- 
lowers: none have progressed beyond the primary thesis he gave to 
the Arabian world at the close of his career.” (P, 9.) Farther on, 
Mr. Draycott thus depicts some of the leading traits in Muhammad's 
personal character. “What he could not achieve by force, he 
attempted to gain by cunning. He had a large faith in the power of 
argument backed by force. . . . He knew how to play upon 

the baser passions of men, and especially was he mindful of the lure 
of gold. . . * His was a nature of extremes combined with a 
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wisdom that came as a revelation to his followers. Where he hates 
it is with a hurricane of wrath and destruction, where he loves it is 
with the same impetuous tenacity. _ . . . ^ And so the prevailing 

stamp upon Muslim institutions is fanaticism and intolerance.” 
(Pp. 326-333.) , , , . , 

With this and much else in the book we agree, though we are by 
no means clear why the book was written. _ The pictures which the 
writer sometimes draws of Muhammad’s attitude of mind on certain 
occasions do not convince us, as they are so evidently drawn by one 
unacquainted with the psychology of the Oriental. He ascribes to 
Muhammed the “perusal” of the Jewish Scriptures (p. 99, fin.), 
though it is by no means certain that Muhammad could read, and 
the Qur’in shews that his ideas of Bible characters were derived 
from Talmudic tales learnt orally, not from the study of the Old 
Testament. The general outlines of Muhammad’s biography have 
been so often drawn that it was hardly worth while to repeat them. 
A slight bowing acquaintance with Arabic would have been useful 
to the author, but he has evidently not acquired it. He occasionally 
gives us what he thinks is an Arabic phrase, such as “Allah akbar 
Islam,” or “Ya Mansur amit” (p. 166); the former of which he does 
not translate, and the latter he renders wrongly by “Ye conquerors, 
strike!” He represents the word for the Pilgrimage to Mecca by 
Higg and again by Hijj, instead of writing it correctly Hajj. A 
certain word is at one time written Dhu, at another Dzu. The same 
name sometimes appears as Acaba, sometimes as Akaba. We meet 
with the strange phrase “Amir al momirim” (p. 148). The word 
“Muslim” is constantly used as if it were in the plural! A Muslim 
would object to his rendering Hegira (Hijrah) by “flight.” The 
German spelling *'Kureisch” for Quvaish is used throughout. The 
“Muhajerim” (Muhajirin) are not unfrequently mentioned (p. 429.) 
In many places we meet with contradictions which seem to shew ' 
hasty composition. Thus in p. 211 Medina is spoken of as Muham- 
mad’s “native city,” yet in p. 221 this title is applied to Mecca. 
In p. 288 we are told that Ibrahim Muhammad’s child by Mary the 
Copt, was his firstborn son, although in p. 60 it is correctly stated 
that he had previously had two sons by Khadijah. An “Egyptian 
King” is mentioned in pp. 258 and 287. Should the book reach a 
second edition, we trust that these and other errors will be corrected. 

W. St. Clair Tisdall. 

De la Tradition Consideree conme Source du Droit Musukn^. 
Riad Ghali, Docteur en Droit, Avoeat a la Cour D’Appel au 
Caire, etc. Paris: Arthur Rousseau, Editeur, 14 Rue Soufflot, 
1909. Pp. 213. 

As a suitable introduction to his book, the author begins wdth 
Montesquieu’s definition of the laws. “Les lois, sans la signification 
la plus 4tendue. Sous les rapports n6cessaires qui derivent de la 
nature des choses.” This principle justifies the writing of this 
volume as the study of the sources of Moslem law. 

As the basis of Moslem jurisprudence one finds “Tradition” or 
“Sunna,” After the first chapter in which the author explains the 
different sorts of revelations given to the prophet, he gives the forms 
that revelation took: The Koran, the Sunna, the Ijma and El Kiyas, 
Of afl these all Moslem, sects agree that the Koran is the highest. 
The Shiites do not accept the “Sunna” and their laws are based on 
the Koran. ^ ■ 
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The Stmna proceeds from Mohammed after he received his com- 
^ ^ mnnication from God. Like all the prophets he is preserved from wil- 

ful error or sin, but the question is, is he preserved from involuntary 
errors or mistakes? There is disagreement on that point. The 
Hamafis say that all the prophets are free from any error at all, 
whilst the Shafis admit the possibility of accidental errors. Then 
follow chapters' on the Sunna itself, on those responsible for it and 
Oil the illegitimacy of the Sunna. 

Dr. Riad Ghali is a man well qualified to write on Moslem law 
and his book contains valuable information for the student of Islam. 
The book contains a bibliography. 

F. J. DuPEf). 

La Guerre en Orient, aux Dardanelles et dans les Balkans. By 
Gabriel Domergue. Paris: Perrin et Cie. 8 fr. 50. Pp. £41. 
1916. 

A series of sketches on political conditions in the Balkans before 
Roumania entered the war and impressions of the Dardanelles and 
Constantinople, The chapters are short and much information is 
crowded into them; but, like most war-books, it has no permanent 
value. Needless to say the writer is enthusiastic regarding the 
future of France. 

S. M. Z. 

Devolution in Mission Administration. By Daniel Johnson Fleming. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company. Pp, 310. 1016. 

Mission work among Moslems, save in Java, has not yet progressed 
to such an extent that we face the problems so thoroughly discussed 
in this most interesting volume. By ‘‘Devolution” the author means 
“the act of devolving, transferring or handing over. In the litera- 
ture of missions it is increasingly used to denote the transfer of 
powers, authority and responsibilities from foreign Churches and 
Missions to indigenous organizations. Where the process is in active 
operation, as in South India, the word has a place in popular mission- 
ary usage. ‘Devolution' and ‘euthanasia of the Mission' are 
expressions that stand for attitudes and practice more and more 
necessaiy and prevalent amongst missionaries in oriental countries.” 
He considers this process under two headings, Ecclesiastical devolution 
and Adminstrative devolution. In such fields as Egypt and India, 
^^here a considerable number of Moslem converts form a part of the 
^ native church, the book should prove useful even to the specialist 
who davotes his whole time to the Moslem problem and evangelism. 

S. M. Z. 

Friends over Seas. Henry T. Hodgkin, M.A., M.B. London: 
Headley Bros. 1916. Pp. £56. 8/6 cloth. £/6 paper. 

This short history of foreign missionary endeavour in the Society 
of Friends, more especially those of Great Britain and Ireland, from 
the days of George Fox until now, has been written by the Secretary 
of the Friends' Foreign Missionary Association on the occasion of its 
Jubpee this year, but it is of deep interest to those without that Asso- 
ciation and will rank beside histories of missions of far greater pre- 
tensions. Our readers will turn especially to the account of the work 
of the F. F, M. A. among Moslems, but we would commend the whole 
book to their attention and above all the theory of missions interwoven 
, here and there in the historical narrative. - r 
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Among missions to Moslems pertaps more than in any other section 
of the missionary enterprise there are so many small undertaldngs, 
doubtless carried on with great devotion^ but in comparison to the 
stronghold of Islam lacking that co-ordination which is necessary for 
effective advance. To the leaders of such work w'e would commemd 
what Dr, Hodgkin writes as to the relation between individual duty 
and the call to the Church, As a true member of the Society of 
Friends he shows how it has "'ffound a larger place than most religious 
bodies for the individual "concerns’ of its members. . . . It needs 

no demonstration to prove that the Society would have been infinitely 
poorer without them. It is clear that this is one of the chief ways in 
which God reveals His will to His Church and leads her on to larger 
service,” But he is equally assured that ""the "concern’ of the in- 
dividual must become that of the church if it is to be permanently 
fruitful”. . . . “If the work is not to be one-sided, if the contribu- 

tion of many different minds is to be made, there must be a readiness 
to yield the individual judgment to that of the group.” (p, 111-118.) 

x\s developing this line of thought Chapter VIII, ""The Society of 
Friends and Foreign Missions,” is the strongest contribution in the 
book. It discusses the gift which Quakerism has to make to the 
church universal. Although forming one of the smallest Christian 
bodies numerically, ""it began as a universal message and as nothing 
less can it be worthy of that great beginning.” (p. 2^3.) This mes- 
sage may be summed up very simply : (p To every human spirit there 
is possible direct personal intercourse with the Divine Spirit. ""There 
is One, even Christ Jesus, that can speak to thy condition,” This One 
is made known to us in the innermost sanctuary of our own soul. 
( 2 ) We are to lead men into a living experience and to believe that 
the Holy Spirit will fall on them as on us at the begiiming, i.e,, that 
Christianity will become indigenous wherever preached and received 
in honest and good hearts. ""We are building a structure vaster far 
than any sectarian view, of wider proportions than any human place.” 
(p. 283.) 

E. 1. M. Boyd. 


Quaker Women: 1650 - 1690 . Mabel Richmond Braiisford. Lon- 
don: Duckworth & Co. 1915. Pp. 837. 6 /-. 

This account of the early Friends, based on original manuscripts and 
letters, describes their eager foreign missionary spirit from the first 
days of the Society. The narrative centres round the women of the 
period, and of special interest to our readers will be the chapters*' < 
dealing with Mary Fisher, ""the servant-girl apostle to the undergrad- 
uates of Cambridge and ambassador to the Grand Turk” at Adrian- 
ople. The story of her voyage from England to Italy and Smyrna 
with several companions and thence alone on foot over the 500~600 
miles across the Morea through Greece and Macedonia and over the 
mountains of Thrace shows of what stuff those early women mis- 
sionaries were made, unlasting as was their success. 

E. I, M. Boyd. 

Le Salut au Drapeau. Temoignages de Loyaiisme des Musulmans 
Prangais. LAlgMe, Collection dc' la Revue du Monde 
Musulman. ■ Paris; Ernest Leroux, Sditeur, 28, Rue Bonaparte. 

■. ^ ' • ' . , ^ 

‘ All ,'those^,^ who are following 'the course of the world ^war in, its 
relation td''’Ifosle|n 'j^pulations, owe a debt of gratitude to ,'the 
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Revue du Monde Miisiilman for collecting this remarkable series 
of letters and poems, all testifying to the loyalty of the people of 
Algiers toward their French rulers. The letters of the various 
Moslem leaders and notables are given in facsimile with French 
translation, and, aside from their political interest, afford the student 
of Arabic a remarkable collection of script. Numerous photographs 
add interest to the text. The only question that arises in the mind of 
the reader is in how far was this testimony spontaneous, and is it 
representative of all the people? 

s. M. z.: 

In the Hands of the Senoussi. Compiled by Mrs. Gwatkin-Wil- 
liams from the diary of Captain Gwatkin-Williams R.N., 
H.M.S. Tara. London: C. Arthur Pearson Ltd. 1/-. Pp. 
im 1916 . 

A thrilling story of the nineteen weeks spent as prisoners in the 
Lybian desert by the survivors of H.M.S. Tara and the horse- 
transport Moorinay and their wonderful escape. But with all its 
absorbing interest we do not expect to find in such a narrative any 
accurate account of the Senoussi Derwish order and its beliefs or 
ritual. For this we need one who, like Burton, will go and live among 
them and if possible become one of themselves for a few months. 

S. M. Z. 


Our Summer in the Vale of Kashmir, 
pp. 233. Coloured illustrations. 
William Bryan Press. 1915. 


By P. Ward Denys. 8vo.; 
Washington, D. C.: Janies 


One of the most attractive books of the season, descriptive of the 
famously beautiful Vale of Kashmir and with a multitude of splendid 
illustrations from photographs and in color. ‘"The Valley of Kashmir 
owes its fame, doubtless, not less to the wild grandeur of the barriers 
which surround it than to its own intrinsic loveliness. It is this 
contrast which has led the poets of all nations to speak of it as an 
‘emerald set in pearls.’ ” The author is an American, artist-traveller, 
and knows the land by long residence. The style of the book is, 
however, disappointing because it is choppy and padded. It is 
delightful to find a traveller so sympathetic with the work of missions 
and expressing his frank admiration for it. Among other things the 
author shoves the superstitutions prevalent among the Moslem 
’population. “On the edge of the lake there is a village with a 
large mosque called Hazrat Bal, because of the supposed hair of the 
PropheE w’'hich is said to be kept there and shown on certain days, 
when fully half of the city gathers to see it,’" He tells us that three- 
fourths of the population is Mohammedan and describes the Shah 
Hamadan mosque as one of the finest specimens of Kashmir building. 

• S. M.. Z. • 

Travels in the Middle East* By Captain T. C. Fowle. 8mo. 
Pp. £8L London: Smith, Elder and Company, 1916. 7/6 d., 
net. With illustrations and a map. 

In these “Impressions by the way in Turkish Arabia, Syria and 
Persia the author fulfills his stated purpose by telling us — ^and that 
in a most entertaining manner— what it is really like to travel in 
these comparatively unvisited corners of the world. The solitude 
of the desert, the primitive simplicity of nomad life, the uncertainties 
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of caravan journeyings in lands where the Golden Rule is never 
to do to-day what you can put off till to-morrow, the adventures 
and dangers without which no Middle Eastern tale would be complete, 
—all these, and more, are pictured for us so graphically that we, too, 
feel the Call of the Road, and are moved to hope toat whatever 
chan|?es may result from the war> this part of the E^st may not 
become West and thereby lose its fascination and unforgettable 

C. B. Kellein. 

The Grasp of the Sultan. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 net. 

The anonymous author of this interesting story writes with con- 
siderable knowledge of harem life, but every detail does not ring 
true. Young Bayazet, the four-year-old prince, is too precocious by 
far and no Moslem would express the sentiment that “women have 
no souls.” The incidents might have taken place under the old 
remme, but even then they would have been improbable. A young 
Englishman, having wasted a fortune, drifts to Constantinople, 
and is appointed tutor to the Imperial princes. The youngest 
charge is four-year-old Prince Bayazet, whose mother is a beautiful 
Greek "irl of the harem. She has dared to defy the Sultan, who, 
failing in entreaty, strives to break her will by taking her son 
from her. By a ruse of the head eunuch, she recovers the child 
and obtains the Sultan’s pledge that they shall be unmolested for 
five years. Finally by plot and counter-plot the Greek girl and her 
child are rescued by the Englishman. S M Z 

Les Peuples des Balkans. By Eugene Pittard, HonorMy inember 
of the Royal Institute of Anthropology of Great Bntain and 
Ireland; member of the Soci4t6 d’anthropologie de Paris, etc. 
Attinger Fibres, 30 Boulevard Saint Michel, Paris. Pp. 142. 

This book gives the reader a series of anthropological sketches of 
the Balkans, following the geographical order from the North to the 
South of the Illyrian Alps towards the mouth of the Danube, the 
Black Sea and the Eagian Sea. 

At the beginning is a most interesting chapter explaining the 
means adopted by the anthropologists for the classification of the 

human races. , i j ^ 

The last 35 pages of the book bear on the peoples who do n^c- 
belong to any political state such as the Tatars, the^ Tsigans, the 
Armenians and the Jews, but who are found in the Peninsula. Then 
follow four maps illustrating the distributions of these races. 

F. J. Dtjpe^. 

Songs of the Dardanelles and Other Verses. By Henry Lawson. 
London: George Harrap & Co. 1916. Price, 2/6. 

A collection of war poems by an Austalian in the vein of Kipling 
but not equal even to the worst of his “Barrack Room Ballads.” 
The spirit of the poet is willing, but the style is weak. g 2 
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Missionary Fellowships in Union Theological Seminaryj New York 

In ordeb to forward the cause of missions three Missionary Fellow- 
ships, each yielding $500 annually, have just been established by 
Union Theological Seminary, They are intended for missionaries 
on furlough and for exceptionally qualified natives of mission lands 
who have been engaged in responsible positions of Christian service. 

The aim of these Fellowships is (a) to promote advanced missionary 
preparation, and (b) to encourage productive missionary scholarship. 
Applicants, therefore, should be individuals of special purpose or 
promise who have already completed a course of theological study and 
have engaged in actual service in missionary countries.^ In making 
appointments to these Fellowships, preference will be given to those 
applicants who wush to use such opportunities in the solution of some 
particular problem, such as the theory, science, practice or history of 
missions. In order that these Fellowships may serve the missionary 
enterprise as widely as possible the incorporation of results in a 
monograph, while not essential, will be encouraged. ^ The Fellowships 
are for resident work under the guidance and direction of the Faculty 
of the Seminary. 

These Fellowships are awarded by the Faculty for one year, but the 
period of tenure may be extended in cases where the quality and value 
of work or attending circumstances justify it. Each application for a 
fellowship should be accompanied with full statements, not only from 
the applicant, but also from suitable officials (such^ as officers of 
the Mission, Board, Church). Facts as to the applicant’s health, 
attainment, ability, purpose, etc., will be needed as an adequate 
basis for deciding the relative qualifications of the applicants for 
appointments. All applications should be in the hands of the 
Registrar of the Seminar^’^ not later than January first preceding 
the academic year for which the Fellowship is sought. However, 
for the academic year 1917-18 applications will be received at once. 

Movement Among the Mohammedan Fakiri Sect 

C.M.S. missionaries in a country district not far from Calcutta 
report signs of an incipient mass movement towards Christianity. 
For some time past there has been an undercurrent at work among 
a Mohammedan sect called Fakiris, who number about 5,000 and 
follow a man whom they call their pir (priest or spiritual guide). 
This man came under the influence of Christian teachers years ago, 
and now says openly that he will become a Christian. When two 
missionaries visited^ him recently he gave them_ a warm welcome. 
While the missionaries were there a deputation came to the pir from a 
distant district where some of these ■ 'people Tivet to ’ say They also 
had been visited by missionaries and liked the teaching — should they 
accept, it?' Whereupon the pir Told them 'Solemnly, **This is the 
way to God; I shall follow it.” Some of the leading Fakiris after- 
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wards came to the Christmas services at a mission church and listened 
very devoutly. 

Visits to Hausa Cities 

During the second half of last year Bishop Tugwell (of Western 
Equatorial Africa), whose diocese contains 336,000 square miles 
and a population of about 17,000,000, visited many of the C.M.S. 
stations in the Southern and Northern Provinces of Nigeria, and 
travelled some 2,500 miles by sea, river, road, and rail. The Bishop, 
who was accompanied by his wife, visited Baro, Minna, Kaduna, 
Zaria, Kano, and Zungeru, etc. He writes: “At Zaria a substantial 
church has been erected capable of holding 250 persons. On the 
occasion of a confirmation service 169 persons were present, represent- 
ing the Churches in Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, and the Yoruba 
and Ibo Countries. At Kaduna, the prospective capital of the two 
Mgerias (in place of Zungeru), the African catechist has erected a 
church for 200 persons. At a confirmation 120 persons were present.” 
Bishop Tugwell had not visited Kano for seventeen years. He 
says: “I noticed with great satisfaction that the slave-market no 
longer exists, and I fixrther noticed improvements in the organization 
of the great market for which the city of Kano has long been famous.” 

Rescued from the Turk 

El Arish, in the northeast of the Sinai Peninsula, which was captured 
by British forces on December 31, until the war was occupied V tlie 
C.M.S. as an out-station of Gaza, in the Palestine Mission, from 
which it is sixty miles distant. The Rev. Canon Sterling, M.B. 
(now on -war service), says: “The capture would be hailed by the 
inhabitants with exclamations of joy and gladness. Two years of 
Turkish occupation with the inevitable requisitions would have 
reduced the people to a state of penury and starvation. The most 
important buildings in the town of El Arish are the old fort and the 
mosque which adjoins it. The C.M.S. buildings rank next in 
importance. . . . About twelve years ago I opened a boys’ 
school at the earnest request of the chief inhabitants of the town. 
The work prospered for some years, until the religious officials began 
to take alarm at the spread of Christian truth. Opposition arose, 
and some of the young men suffered persecution. About that time 
a lady who had visited the town and knew of its needs offered to 
provide £50 a year for five years towards placing a nurse there. 
Another lady built for us a commodious house combined with dispen- 
sary and waiting-room. The outbreak of the war brought the* 
activities of both nurse and teacher to a close, they having to leave 
on a British man-o’-war within a fortnight of my last visit in'August 
1914.” 

Celebration of Mohammed’s Birthday in London 

From The African Times and Orient Review we learn how the 
Central Islamic Sodety celebrated Mohammed’s birthday in London. 
The functions consisted of at homes, garden parties, conversaziones 
and lectures, arranged by Sheikh M. H. Kidwai of Gadia, the honorary 
secretary of the Society. They were always well attended in spite 
of occasional unfavourable weather and even the densest fog of the 
year._ This shows the popularity of the Society. Its first function 
of this year was celebrated on Saturday, January 6, at Hotel Cecil. 
It was in memory of the birthday of the Holy Prophet Mohammed. 
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The number of people attending it was about 150. Different parts 
of the world w^ere represented. People of different races, colours and 
creeds came at the invitation of the Central Islamic Society to do 
honour to the memory of the great Prophet, and met each other 
with fraternal goodwill. 

The Programme was as follows: 

(1) Recitation from the Holy Quran. A. R. Saada Bey. 

(2) Dua (Prayer) by Haji Kh’waja Kamal-uddin. 

(S) Persian Ghazal in praise of the Prophet. Mr. Ali Khan. 

(4) ‘'A longing for Medina.” Miss Bahar Rose Benton. 

(5) Address in English. Mr. Marmaduke PickthalL 

(6) Chairman’s remarks. 

(7) “Manlood.” Syed Ehsan El-Bekry Bey. 

■ (8) Interval for Tea. ■ 

(9) Eastern Music : Prof. Inayat Khan with the Royal Musicians of 
Hindustan. 

(10) Western Music: Miss Safia Rodman, Miss Sybil Judge, Miss 
W. Rome, Misses Rosina and Leanora Sammons (Piano and Violin), 
Miss Carlos. 

(11) Thanks to the Guests. Prince Abdul Karim Khan of Sachin 
(President). 

Master of Ceremonies : Duse Mohammed, Eff . 

The recitation of the Holy Quran by Saada Bey of Egypt, the 
prayer by Haji Klwaja Kamal-uddin, the Persian song by Ali Khan 
and the Indian song by Miss Benton were all very much applauded. 
The speech of Mr. Pickthall was most suitable for the occasion 
and very impressive. He gave a short life history of the great 
Prophet, delineating every phase of his noble character — his unique 
trust in God, his gentleness to the weak and the poor, his forgive- 
ness of even his worst enemies, his love and affection for his wdfe 
Khadija, his courtesy and kindness towards all God s creatures, 
etc., etc. The whole audience appreciated the speech. Mr. Yusuf 
Ali’s speech was^ characterised by his usual eloquence. He called 
upon every Muslim not only to express their verbal admiration of the 
beauties of the life of the Holy Prophet but also to follow his practices. 
Mr. Yusuf Ali expressed very great appreciation of the work of the 
Central Islamic Society. Eastern music was splendid and Western 
music was also of very high standard and the artistes zealously gave 
their best. 

The Future of West Arabia 

After the war there will probably be a revival of trade on the 
Red ^ea coast and the opening of new harbors for the development 
of the country. Centuries ago the Hejaz was a wealthy place on 
account of its trade and there is no reason why some of its glories 
should not revive in the near future when peace is restored and 
railways are opened.^ We learn from the Cairo press that a post 
office has been established at Rabegh on the coast. The correspond- 
ent writes as follows: 

^‘The harbour of Rabegh, further to the southward, is one of the 
best on the coast, and affords a deep water anchorage for fair sized 
vessels and is also perfectly landlocked. It is an important station 
on the coast pilgrim route between Medina and Mecca: this although 
considerably longer than the direct route, is much favoured by 
pilgrims as it, saves the terrible desert journey' dn the inland caravan 
track, where wells are few and far between. It: is here that the pil- 
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grims are supposed to don the Ihram, or white pilgrim garb, and 
their vows before entering the Holy territory. Thirty miles 
to the north is Jebel Subh, which is about four thousand five hundred 
feet high, and is the highest land in this part of Arabia. It is the 
home of the Beni Subh, a fierce and warlike tribe of Bedouins, who • 
are a branch of the great Zarb tribe living in the district. Rabegh has 
extensive date groves, and it is here that the pilgrim caravans once 
more strike inland on their way to Mecca which is about ninety miles 

distant. , . ^ .1. i? 4. 

“Jeddah is an open roadstead and owes its importance to the tact 
that it is the nearest port on the coast to Mecca. Further south 
however between Loheiya and Hodeida is a magnificent harbour inside 
Kamaran Island. It is thirteen miles long by three in width and oyer 
the whole of its area has a depth of water to take the largest ships 
afloat. It is also perfectly landlocked and could be made a poi't 
wfith unlimited possibilities. Many more harbours might be men- 
tioned but enough has been said to show that when Arabia once more 
revives it will not lack sea communication/’ 

Javanese Marriage Customs 

The People's Magazine (Colombo) recently published an interesting 
article on marriage customs in Java w^hicli was summarised in The 
Review of Reviews as tollows: 

“The custom is for the young man to get his front teeth filed down 
almost to the gums and stain what is left of them to a shiny lacquer- 
like black before going to the priest, who makes him sit up to his 
chin in the cold water of the mosque tank, where the priest, Koran 
in hand (makes) him repeat the (marriage) formula. The bride lives 
on a diet of three teaspoonfuls of rice and a glass of hot water per day , 
so as to lose flesh and gain beauty.” 

The bride does not go to the mosque, but the bridegroom is married 
to her representative. Shortly afterwards, in gala attire, riding 
a ’white pony, he repairs, at the head of a procession, to his bride s 

“On arrival there the bride, supported by two bridesmaids, siowiy 
comes out of her house, and the tw'^o, wfith measured step, advance 
towards each other and halt. Tv’^o small bags containing betel and 
other spices are handed to them, and they throw these silken bags at 
each other full in the face, and the party who aims the missile the surest 
is supposed to take the lead in domestic affairs afteiwards. The 
bride is then handed a basin of %vater and a towel, and she proceeds 
to wash her husband’s feet in token of loyalty and loving submission. 
When she has done this the bridegroom takes her by the hand, raising 
her, and leads her to the drawing-room of the house, wdiere a piece 
of richly ornamented matting is spread in the centre. She squats 
dowm on this holding a handkerchief up to the bridegroom into vrhich 
he thro’ws money, rice, and some other things, signifying that he is 
well able to support her and by this act binding himself to look after 
her through life. The bridegroom then sits down by the side of the 
bride and feeds her with three balls of rice and himself partakes of 
what is left in the plate/’ 

\ ^ > Meeting of the East and West 

(Gaito) gives an account in a recent issue of the death of 
• the Shei|h"*W”Hamin'p^^ Philippine Islands quoted Ipgely from an 
Ai’abic pap#\pubhshfeddn'New York* The same issue informs us that 
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Al-Manar now has a regular agent in the United States at Huntington, 
W* Virginia. One wonders how many subscribers the magazine 
has across the Atlantic! An equally significant item appeared in the 
^tidan Times stating that Said Ali-El-Mahdi, son of the Mahdi, has 
subscribed L. E. 100 to the Kitchener’s Memorial Fund! 

A New Mosque at El-Nahud 

The following account is taken from the Sudan TimeSy January 19> 
1917, and is here given without note or comment: 

*'Our Nahud correspondent writes that the corner stone of a new 
Mosque at El-Nahud W’as laid in the presence of a big assembly, 
including Mr. R. A. Bence-Pembroke, Inspector Kordofan Province, 
the Kadi, officers and officials of the district. 

“The Kadi delivered an eloquent speech urging those present to 
subscribe generously to the funds required for this w^orthy cause. 

“The Mamur followed in an able speech pointing out the fact that it 
was Mr. Bence-Pembroke who initiated the idea, and stating that His 
Excellency Sir Reginald Wingate during his last visit to Nahud sub- 
cribed £E50 towards the erection of this new Mosque, setting a good 
example to all. 

“Sheikh Mohammed Hamad-El-Nil, Chief Sheikh of the Kadaria 
Order, delivered a short speech thanking Mr. Bence-Pembroke for his 
initiative in this matter and the Sudan Government for their tireless 
efforts in promoting the material and moral progress of the people of 
the Sudan. 

“Mr. Bence-Pembroke then stood up and addressed those present 
in Arabic thanking the speakers for their kind words and expressing 
his best wishes for their success in completing the work they had 
begun.” 

A Christian Queen in Abyssinia 

The war has brought its changes to every part of the world not 
least to the old kingdom of Abyssinia. The story as told by the 
Paris Illustration Tuns: 

“The revolution in Ethiopia shows the influence of the war upon 
that Christian land, and it has resulted in favor of the Allies. 

“The young Emperor Lij Yasu became a Moslem under— it is 
alleged — German influence. N otwithstanding the discontent aroused 
among the Abyssinian princes by the apostacy and libertinism of 
the Emperor, he managed to maintain himself in power by the aid 
* of the Mohammedan tribes on the eastern border and by moving the 
capital of the Empire from Addis Abeba to Harrar. Ras Rafari, 
Governor of the Province of Harrar — a son of the famous Ras Ma- 
konnen — ^vhom Lij Yasu had tried to put out of the way, placed 
himself at the head of the opposition which was composed of all 
the ministers and native princes, and he proposed the dethronement 
of the Negus — as the Emperor is called. 

“On the 27tk of September Maskal was celebrated, the national 
feast-day, and at Addis Abeba the supreme head of the national 
church, the Abuna Matlieos, solemnly released the Abyssinian nation 
from its oath of allegiance and declared lij Yasu deposed from 
the throne. Amid scenes of much popular enthusiasm, he proclaimed 
as Empress Zaouditou, younger daughter of the late Emperor Menelik 
II, and' installed as Regent and heir; to-' the. throne Ras Rafari. 'A - 
tentative rebellion was promptly suppirestr some thirty chiefs were 
put to death, others were thrown into prison, and order was resided.,”/. 
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Meanwhile, the ex-Negus made a fight for his rights, I’ Illustration 

proceeds : 

“The deposed ruler, who was at Harrar when these events took 
place, attempted to re-establish his throne, aided by his father 
the powerfM Ras Michael. The army of the new Government 
promptly joined battle with the troops of Lij Yasu, and on October 27, 
after a second and very sanguinary engagement, captured Ras 
Michael. 

^ “Thus terminated a tragedy that was started by German and 
Turkish intrigue. Ethiopia remains Christian, while our Moslem 
colonial Empire and that of England have withstood all the assaults 
of our enemies.” 

TJie Literary Digest. 
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The Fast of A1 Ashura 

This day (November 6 in the calendar last year) is observed through- 
out the Moslem w;orld and. especially in Egypt, as one of the lesser 
fasts in Islam, Gifts are given to the poor and good things provided 
for those at home- It is a day of special praising and intercession. 
An interesting fact is that doubtless the observance of the day goes 
back to Judaism, 

Mohammedan tradition is a unit on the assertion that the Prophet 
Imew nothing of the Atonement Day until he came to Medina in 622. 

When Mohammed came to Medina, he saw that the Jews fasted 
upon the^ day Ashura. Said he, ‘What is this?’ They answered. 
It is an excellent day^, the day on which God saved Israel from 
their enemy, whereupon Moses fasted/ Said he, ^I have a nearer 
claim to Moses than you have’ ; then he fasted and commanded others 
to fast also” (Bukhari el. Krehl, 1, 497). 

Mohammed fixed upon the tenth of Muharram as the Ashura day. 
This leaning toward the Jews was evidently displeasing to some of 
the followers of the Prophet. “They said, ‘0 Prophet, it is a day 
celebrated by Jews and Christians’ (the last two words are a senseless 
addition of later times). _ He answered, ‘Then, let us celebrate it on 
the ninth, in order to distinguish ourselves from the Jews’; but the 
this time the Prophet was already dead.” Some say 
order to distinguish it from the Jewish fast, Mohammed said, 

F Mt on the ninth and on the tenth”; according to others, “Fast on 
Ashura, but fast also on the day before and the day after.” Another 
tradition is that he did not want it celebrated in as joyous a manner * 
as did the Jews, who were accustomed to deck out their wives with 
their finest jewelry and dresses. * 

there were those who, according to the commentators to 
the J^ran (sura II, 46) connected the original celebration of Ashura 
with Noah, who was said to have landed on Mt. Judi on the tenth 
of Muharram and, out of thankfulness, to have fasted on that dav 
(Baidam, Comm, on Koran i, 485; Zamahshari, “Al-Kashshaf,” i, 
614). fotill others, according to traditions gathered by. Al-Biruni. 
said that on this day God took compassion on Adam; Jesus was born; 
Mmcs was saved from PhMoah,_ and Abraham from the fire of 
JNebuchadnemar; Jacob regained his eyesight; Joseph was drawn out 
of the ditch; Solomon was invested with the royal power; the punish- 
ment was takm away from the people of Jonah; Job was freed from 
fiis places; The prayer of Zaeharias was granted, and John was 
bom to him ‘‘Al-Athar al-Bakiyyah,” ed. Sachau, p. 326). 
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When Mohammed, at a later period, turned away from the Jews 
and instituted the Ramadan fast as a counterpart of the Christian 
Lent, the x^shiip became a non-obligatory fast-day. As such it is 
still celebrated in Mohammedan countries and is called ‘The Little 
Fast.’^ 

Reforms at Mecca 

According to the Cairo press a number of reforms have been 
introduced at Mecca by the new king of the Hejaz. He has increased 
the salaries of the officials of the sacred shrine of the Kaaba to three 
times what they used to be under the Turkish regime. This increase 
affects some 400 persons. 

A Health-Bureau has been established at Mecca, wdth the necessary 
staffs of physicians, chemists and clerks. Energetic efforts are being 
put forth to provide equipments and other necessaries for the Govern- 
ment Hospital and its clinic. 

The King of the Hejaz is also solicitous about the introduction 
of other improvements in Mecca, among which the widening of some 
of its principal streets is now occupying his Majesty's attention, and 
the Ministry of Public Works has received orders to expedite work on 
these urgent reforms. 


Every Missionary a Colporteur 

Not every missionary is a colporteur, any more than every mission- 
ary is a doctor or a school teacher or a preacher. Every missionary 
should be a specialist in his own department of the work, and every 
missionary should be an earnest Christian worker on fire to win 
souls, but each should strive to win men for Christ through the 
agency of his own department. When this ideal is put into practice, 
every department of missionary work will become evangelistic and 
soul winning. Any organization or department which does not 
daily practice this ideal, has no right to exist in missionary organiza- 
tion. 

Probably every missionary may be able to sell at least a few copies 
of the Scriptures every year. I most emphatically deprecate the 
practice of giving away the Scriptures free, and I wish that detri- 
mental practice could cease at once and for always. That which 
costs nothing is apt to be valued at nothing. 

The secret of selling the Scriptures is, first, God's blessing and 
co-operation; second, common sense in doing business; and third, a 
Ifood field. I never apologize to a Moslem for offering him the 
Scriptures for sale. He believes not only in the Koran, but also in 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. I approach him from 
this point of view and try to show him that I am offering him a 
book which he should possess and in which he believes. If he objects 
that the Koran superseded the Bible, or that the Bible as we have 
it is not true to the original, I meet him kindly with the stock of 
arguments which should be perfectly familiar to every missionary 
working among Moslems. I try to follow the psychology of being a 
good salesman and a good mixer. 

Meshed Station was opened on November 11, 1911, but for lack 
of a doctor, our little ten bed hospital was not opened till December 
£0, 1915. In the waiting room of the hospital we have placed 
a glass front show case in which we display a full assortment of the 
Scriptures in some twenty languages and many dialects. The first 
Scriptures were sold in this waiting room on January 14, 1916, 
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and in less than six months up to June 30, 1916, we sold m this 
waiting room 4,166 copies of the Scriptures. These books were m H 
languages, 1 diglot, and 62 dialects. The largest number of books 
sold in a single day was 81._ _We have had scores of interesting 
experiences in the hospital waiting room, which limited space lorbid 

Owing" to political conditions, the operations of highway robbers 
on the roads leading into Meshed, and the mistaken iinpression 
that Meshed itself has been in a constant state of disorder with 
danger to life and property, not nearly so many pilgrims nor Afghan 
traders have come to Meshed as in ordinary years. iNevertheless, 
we have had motly crowds at the hospital consisting not only ot 
residents of Meshed, Jews, Armenians, Russians and other foreigners, 
shrine students, etc., but very largely made iip of people fropn all 
parts of Persia, from Karbala, Russia, the Causasus, lurkistan, 

Afghanistan, and India. , 

A merchant came into the waiting room and said; A ^ar ago 
I bought a Testament from you and now I want a Bible. Ihis is a 

common experience. . , , , i . i. t 

A man to whom I offered a book, refused point blank to buy. i 
finally persuaded him to buy a Gospel of Matthew. He sat down 
and began reading it with his two friends. An hour later he volun- 
tarily bought a Testament. ^ 

It has become popular for all classes ot people to buy the Scriptures 
and even the ilHterates buy them, saying they will get some one to 

read to them. ,.,••• 

One morning six Afghans from Kabul came into the waiting room, 
three of whom were sayyids, and one of them said : We did not come 
to see the doctor professionally but just to call. We have seen your 
books in Kabul, and being in Meshed we wanted to caU on you. 
We have seen in our country lots of the books you have sold. 1 hey 
bought several books. 

In itinerating among the cities and villages of the provinces, 
I make it a practice to thoroughly canvass each one, going from shop 
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SURVEY OF PERIODICALS 


l. GENERAL 

Islam and Animism. Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D.D. Blessed be Egypiy 
London. April 1917, 

: Islam at' Its Best' Rev. S. M. Zwemer, D.D. Consiructim Qtiar- 
terly. New York. December 1916. 

Friends and the Moslem, G. K. Lewis. Our Missions, London. 
April 1917, 

A brief consideration of the approach of Friends to the Moslem. 
11. SOURCES OF ISLAM IN ARABIA 

m. HISTORY OF ISLAM UP TILL RECENT TIMES 

The Prophets Letters to his Contemporaneous Potentates. Muham- 
med AH. Islamic Review, Woking. February 1917. 

^ A description of the letters from the Prophet to Chosroes Pervez, 
king of Persia; Maqauqis, king of Egypt; Heraclius of Syria and 
Munzar, ruler of Yamen. The text of the letter to Muqauqis is re- 
produced as discovered by French travellers at a convent in Upper 
Egypt in 1858 and removed to Constantinople. Also the original of 
the letter to Munzar is stated to have been shown to Khwaja Kamal- 
ud-din by the present head of the Ayyobi family at Damascus in 
September 1914, '‘where the former went in search of the ancient 
MSS of the Qur’an belonging to the early centuries of the Muslim 
era in order to refute the baseless charges of Dr. Mingana.” The 
Kwaja compared the letter to Munzar with a facsimile copy of the 
letter to Maqauqis and "on examination he not only found that the 
substance of both the letters was the same but that both seemed to 
come from the same handwriting and in the same character.” 

La Syrie Franque. Louis Madelin. Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris. 
March 15, 1917. 

An account of the French Idngdom of Jerusalem from the twelfth 
to the fifteenth century showing the deep-rooted claim of France 
over Syria in the event of a partition of the Near East among the 
Powers of Europe. 

Baghdad: the city of ttte Caliphs. The Times, London. March 1£, 


An historical account of the city down to 1638; published on the 
fall of Baghdad into British hands. 

Die Verbreitung des_ Isiams in Togo und Kamerun. Diedrich 
Westeniiann und Eugen Mittwoch. Die Well des Isiams, Band 
H. Heft ^-'4. 

W. KORAN, TRADITIONS AND THEOLOGY 

¥. ^ 'RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE OF ISLAM , • ^ - 

Modem Indian Mohammedanism.' Joseph Taylor. Our Missions, 
London. April 1917. 

An estimate especially of the influence of Sir Syed Ahmad'.Ktahv': 

m ’■ ■ ; ■ ’ ■ ^ " 
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The Challenge of Islam on Africa. F. Deaville Walker. Foreign 
Fieldy London, November-February 1917. 

Studiesj with illustrations, for use in the Society Class and giving 
well chosen topics for discussion. 

Courban Bairam in the Palace of a Princess in Cairo. Madame 
Ruchdi Pasha. Egypt General Mission News^ London. March- 
April 1917, Translated from ‘Xes Eepudiees/’ by Miss K, 
Burton, 

An account of the feast in commemoration of Abraham’s sacrifice 
on Mount Arafat. 

Moslem Women. Mrs. J. Gordon Logan. Egypt General Mission 
News, London, March-April 1917. 

A general account based more especially on experiences in Egypt. 

VI. POLITICAL RELATIONSHIPS 
Government, Islam and Missions in the Dutch East Indies. J. W. 
Gunning, D.D. International Review of Missions, Edinburgh. 
April 1917. 

Educational Reforms in Turkey. Rev. H. U. Neitbrecht, D.D. 
The East and the West, London. April 1917, 

An interesting study, especially of German influence in the edu- 
cational system of Turkey, 

Cyprus under British Rule. Sir John Page Middleton. The Quar- 
terly Review, London, April 1917. 

A brief but complete review based on Government Reports and 
the Handbook of Cyprus, revised and edited by A. C. Lukach and 
D. J. Jardine, 1918. ‘‘The Greek Cypriotes, through their press and 
popular representatives, have always proclaimed their desire for the 
Union with Greece, while on the other hand the Moslem community 
have shown great contentment with British rule.” 

Great Britain, Palestine and the Jews. By “Ibri,” The New 
Europe, London. April 19, 1917. 

clear account of the present British advance into Palestine and 
its international significance if successful, “Our strategical needs 
have sent us to^;^fflestine. They conspire with the British instinct 
for liberty and nationality to induce us to encourage the development 
in Palestine of a Jewish dominion under the British flag. . . . 

Only the Jews could build up in Palestine a self-governing Dominion.” 

Vn. HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDAN MISSIONS 
Baghdad : a Retrospect, a Warning and a Challenge. F. Johnson, 
M.B., F.R.C.S, Church Missionary Review, London. April 


The Present State of Mohammedanism in China. E. W. Thwiug* 
r Chinese Recorder, Shanghai. December 1916. 

After some account of the spread of Islam in China, a description 
of conditions today with special emphasis on the social and intellectual 
movement among Chinese Moslems. ^‘It reminds me of the forward 
ktifv^ment a few years ago among the Buddhists nf Japan.’* ^ , 
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EDITORIAL 


Great Britain and America as Allies in the Near 

East- 

The entry of the United States into the World-wide 
War as an ally of the Entente Powers has been warmly 
welcomed by all lovers of justice and right. The whole 
of the Anglo-Saxon world is now united as one man against 
the forces of tyranny and wrong. From a religious as well 
as from the political aspect we feel sure our readers will 
t.bauh God for this alliance and pray that it may have 
far-reaching results for good in many directions. 

America and Britain (including in the latter term the 
various British dominions and colonies) are the two great 
representatives of evangelical Christianity in the world. 
Both have long been engaged in mission work in the Near 
East. The work done in India by American missionaries 
has been very great in amount, and has sometimes been 
said to be more extensive than that of British missionary 
societies. They have long been toiling away in the 
Turkish Empire among Armenians, Arabs, Syrians, Turks 
and Che other races of Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Pales- 
tine, and European Turkey. In Egypt their wprk is 
invaluable. We need do no more than remind our readers 
how the schools, the hospitals, and the evangelistic 
labours of the American Mission have affected Persia 
during the last half century. The alliapce between 
America and Great Britain in political matters is still 
very recent: but in religious work in the Near East (not 
to mention China and Japan) tfee two commonwealths 
have long been associated with one another to the glory 
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of God. It may well be hoped that henceforth our labour 
will be even more closely united than heretofore: more 
in harmony it can hardly be. The very existence of this 
QuAETEBiiY is in itself a proof of this. 

It is natural for all engaged in or even interested in 
missionary work to ask themselves the question. What 
special effect on such work and its development will this 
new political alliance have? It is at present impossible 
to answer this question at all fully. But we may well 
hope and pray that one result may be that the general 
tendency which we fancy British politicians have long 
shown to favour one particular Oriental religion will be 
modified by American influence. The United States’ 
Government has been much more decided in upholding 
the Christian faith and in encouraging Christian mission- 
ary undertakings in the Near East than has the British 
Foreign OflSee. No doubt the latter had, or fancied it 
had, excellent reasons for its attitude; but we can hardly 
be blamed for thinking such conduct mistaken, and for 
hoping that the experience of Christian work in both Asia 
and Africa which American missionary societies have 
gained will be brought to bear on their Government in 
such a maner that the latter may lead the British 
Government to give greater freedom to missionary effort 
in certain lands than they have given hitherto. Through 
fear of political complications the latter has, in cases 
well known to us, actually discouraged mission work in 
certain districts and tribes. In some parts of Africa 
there are large provinces in which the preaching of the 
Gospel is actually forbidden in this twentieth century by ' 
the representatives of Great Britain. America, oh the 
other hand, does not seem ever to have taken the same line 
of action, or to have shown favour to one non-Christian 
religion more than to another. She has tried to hold the 
scales even, making no difference in this respect between 
Christians and holders of any other faith as far as religion 
is concerned, but trying to secure justice for all. 

::.,Ih some parts of the world the English Government has 
acted on the quite erroneous belief that the Christian 
missionary^ is hated by those to whom he brings the good 
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news of God’s love in Christ Jesus, and that fanaticism 
will be excited if the Gospel is preached. Hence comes 
the idea that it is the wisest policy to discourage, and in 
some bigoted lands to forbid altogether, all attempts to 
evangelise the people, lest political trouble should result. 
Of course experience has disproved this theory again and 
again, but the falsehood dies hard. We know the old 
story of the officer in Peshawer who, when certain Chris- 
tian officers of his regiment were collecting money for the 
establishment of a mission in that fanatical city, having 
in vain protested against what he declared to be a suicidal 
step, gave one rupee “to buy a pistol for the first mis- 
sionary. ” It was not a missionary but the officer him- 
self who was killed when the mutiny broke out. 

The fact is that in the Near East the inhabitants of the 
various lands, and more especially the adherents of the 
religion which is the most prevalent in them, cannot un- 
derstand how it is possible for a man to be a Christian 
without trying to obey our Lord’s “Marching Orders” 
to His Church. Thinking that a Briton or an American 
must be a Christian, they expect him to try to spread the 
Christian faith by all fair means. They know that 
Christianity does not permit violence to be used with that 
object in view, and therefore they do not fear any violent 
attack on their own religion. But if these people find 
English officials endeavouring, as such, to hinder the 
spread of the Gospel, the conclusion is drawn that either 
these officials are atheists (and atheists are in the Near 
Bast often regarded as people who should be shot like 
mad dogs), or that there is a deep plot against the 
religion of the land, and that the officials are engaged in 
it and are trying to put people off their guard in order to 
succeed in their nefarious design. In either case there is a 
tendency to consider the Englishman who does not take a 
Christian stand as an open or a secret foe. The Christian 
missionary, on the other hand, is often known to be a true 
friend. 

It is only since the preaching of the Gospel in India has 
been freely permitted that all danger of another mutiny 
(especially one based on ignorance of the true nature of 




A PLEA FOR LITERATURE IN VERNACULAR 

ARABIC 


The following thoughts have been suggested to me by the 
reading of a little work by M. Arsdne Darmesteter, the 
French philologist and lexicographer (d. 1888), entitled 
“La vie des mots 6tudi§e dans leur significations.” 
(Paris, Librairie Delagrave 8 i^me Edition, 1889.) Al- 
though treating only of the French language, this work 
deals with phenomena, especially in the Introduction, 
that are common to other languages also. In quoting 
from this author, I have translated the passages into 
English. 

This article may be considered a continuation of that 
which appeared in The Moslem World for January 1914, 
entitled: “A Plea for the Use of Vei-sions of Scripture and 
of other Literature in the V ulgar Arabic. ’ ’ In that article 
I wrote, “There is a continuous evolution of all language, 
and the tongues which exercise the greatest living in- 
fluence to-day and possess an ever-growing literature are 
just those that cultivate in literature the living form of the 
language, while not neglecting what the past has pro- 
duced.” The language spoken by a people reveals the 
soul of that people, and the modes of its thought. The 
, £orms of the language furnish the mould in which their 
thoughts take consistent shape. In like manner, the 
nearest approach to the soul of a people is by way of the 
language that they constantly use. Darmesteter says, 
“But leaving aside these two questions of origin, let us 
consider language in the manifestations of its life. Being 
immediate forms of thought, instruiments created by it 
to express itself, languages are so many mirrors in which 
are reflected the habits of mind and the psychology of the 
peoples that speak them. ” 

On the constant evolution of every living tongue, an 
evolution which nothing can finally arrest, oxir author 
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says, “Every tongue is in a state of perpetual evolution. 
At any one moment of its existence, a language is in a 
state of equilibrium more or less durable by reason of the 
action of two opposed forces, one of which, the conserva- 
tive force, tends to maintain it in its actual state; the 
other, the revolutionary force, tends to push it in new 
directions. ” 

Of the first of these two tendencies, he says: “The action 
of a civilization, how’^ever humble it may be, the respect 
of tradition, the care with which the pronunciation of the 
child is watched by those round about it, a natural good 
taste and the instinctive desire for choiceness of language; 
at a higher stage of literary development, the influence of 
the sacred books, as for example, the Bible in the countries 
of Germanic speech, and the Koran in Moslem countries; 
or, at a higher stage still, the influence of literary works 
which by their inherent beauty command universal 
admiration and inspire in the minds of future generations 
veneration for their incomparable form: these are the 
principal causes which maintain the purity of a language. 
They are embraced in one word — the cultivated expression 
of thought.” 

On the other side he says: “In face of this tendency 
there arises the revolutionary force, which shows its 
action in phonetic alterations in the pronunciation, analogi- 
cal changes in the grammar, and neologisms in the lexi- 
cology.” 

Without entering into the operation of these changes 
in Arabic during its evolution, as they can be observed in 
comparing the living speech with the classical tongu^, 
we turn to the conclusion of the author: “The life, the 
health of language consists in following as slowly as possi- 
ble the revolutionary force which will always carry it 
along rapidly enough, by holding strongly to the conserva- 
tive principles”; and again: “The proper course to be 
followed by a language consists in yielding gradually to 
the innovating force, allowing itself to be held in at the 
same time by the conservative tendency; otherwise the 
transformations would be too rapid and the language 
would nqt preserve its unity. ” 
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The author then inquires: “What will happen if one 
of these two forces alone is in operation, holding the other 
in respect and nullifying its action? When the revolu- 
tionary, neologic, force remains inert and the language is 
in a state of immobility, there is then danger for that 
language. Certainly those peoples whose civilization is 
without change and without history, can keep their 
language intact indefinitely; there being no change in 
thought, no need is felt of a change in the expression of 
thought. But when a false respect for tradition prohibits 
a language from following the course of ideas and there arises 
a contradiction between the thought of a nation and the form 
in ivhich that thought is clothed, then the language may ex- 
haust itself and perish. We have a remarkable example 
of this in the classical Latin, the Latin of the writers and of 
higher Roman society, which, refusing to follow the popular 
Latin in the free play of its development, became crystallized 
in its respect for the consecrated form, and towards the end 
of the empire perished of inanition, leaving its place to 
that popular idiom so full of life and force that it gave 
birth to a numerous family of languages and a still greater 
number of dialects, fully equipped for the conquest on its 
own account of that empire which the other abandoned. ” 
(Italics mine. P. S.) 

The analogy is very close between the history of the 
classical Latin and the classical Arabic in their attitude 
towards the respective popular tongues born of them or 
closely related to them. Although the Latin, with more 
or less of classical purity, remained in use as a literary 
*medium long after the period assigned by the author as 
the time of its decay, it was only as a dead language. No 
doubt its persistence as a literary medium was greatly 
due to its being the language of the Roman Catholic 
Church and hence, up till the time of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, the language of learning and religion. 
So also the classical Arabic, in a more or less purely classi- 
cal form, is in use to-day exclusively as a literary language, 
but is not the living language of the Arabic-speaking 
peoples. The scission that was produced or rather ac- 
centuated as the classical Latin refused to follow;, the 
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popular speech in its development is paralleled by what 
occurred in the case of Arabic. The classical Arabic, for 
the same reasons as the classical Latin, with the added 
religious reason, more powerful still, refused to recognize, 
to say nothing of following, the popular Arabic, to its own 
detriment and that of the living speech. For surely if 
the spoken tongue had been cultivated in literature 
throughout its history, the result in the modern speech 
would have been much superior to its present state, 
and there would not have been the wide gulf that 
actually exists between the language of books and that of 
speech. 

This same analogy between the Latin and the Arabic 
is noted by Renan in his “Histoire des langues semitiques,” 
from which I gave a long quotation translated into Eng- 
lish in the article above referred to. He says: “The 
literary Arabic is not as some philologists would have it, 
a wholly artificial language; the vulgar tongue, on the 
other hand, was not born entirely, as some have claimed, 
of the corruption of the literary language; but there 
existed an ancient language, richer and more synthetic 
than the vulgar tongue, less regulated than the literary 
form of the language, out of which the two have developed 
in opposite ways. We may compare the primitive Arabic 
to what the Latin language must have been before the 
grammatical labours which regularized it, about the time 
of the Scipios; the literary Arabic to the Latin language 
as we find it in the monuments of the century of Augustus; 
and the vulgar Arabic to the simplified Latin spoken^ 
about the sixth century, and which resembled in many 
ways more the ancient Latin than that of Virgil or Cifcero. 

. . . There took place with the Arabs, in the first 

century after the Hegira, what has been seen every time 
that a great mass of diverse populations finds itself all at 
once subjected to a language too learned for it; the people 
who only seek to make themselves mutually understood, 
make for themselves a tongue more simple, more analytic, 
less burdened with grammatical flexions. Arabic could 
not escape entirely the tendency which leads all languages 
towards a dissolution, caused by the incapacity in which 
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the descendents find themselves of compressing their 
thought into the synthetic forms of the language of their 
fathers. ” 

Since, however, the popular Arabic in its evolution has 
not been developed under the aegis of a popular literature, 
but has followed its innovating tendency only partially 
restrained by the influence of the classical literature, 
which has become more and more remote from the life of 
the common people, what should be the attitude of the 
Christian missionary, whose chief concern is the uplifting 
of the masses by means of the Gospel, which he seeks to 
make the chief formative influence in their moral and 
spiritual development? Seeing that the masses are 
ignorant of the classical tongue, and in view of the diffi- 
culty for them to learn and appreciate the highly devel- 
oped grammatical and syntactical forms, which no longer 
coi'respond to their modes of thought, what moral, 
religious, or 'psychological reason can be evoked against 
literature in the present-day form of the language? 

I know that some consider the spoken tongue to be so 
poor and incorrect as to be beneath serious notice, and in 
consequence have never thought it worthj?^ of sympathetic 
study and research. That is not, however, the tendency 
of present-day linguistic science. Our author says; “The 
most varied tongues, from the most august to the hum- 
blest, are noted, examined and investigated in their history 
and their reciprocal relations. A vast enquiry is going on 
to establish a complete catalogue of all the languages 
,^poken to-day on the smface of the globe, and special 
effort is bestowed on the determination of their origins, 
the tracing of their developments, and the discovery of the 
forms through which have passed the pronunciation, the 
lexicology and the grammar of these tongues, and in the 
measure of the possible to recover behind their history, 
the history of their different civilizations. ” 

My own experience in the study of the living tongue, 
on the contrary, is the discovery of its extent and the 
wealth of words and expressions in use, a richness devel- 
oped, naturally, according to its own genius, and not to be 
judged by the standards of the classical tongue. - ^ ^ . 
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One might ask further, what linguistic reason can be 
urged against a written literature in a language which is a 
Jact of linguistic development? For those able to read and 
understand the classical Arabic there is material enough 
for them to draw upon, although my experience is that 
a very limited number even of those who can read the 
literary language have a suflBciently extensive vocabulary 
to benefit fully by that knowledge, and the use of the 
dictionary is almost nil, at least in the Barbary States. 
Words outside the vocabulary of daily life are almost al- 
ways learnt orally. 

But for the great mass who have never studied the 
literary tongue, is it reasonable to leave them without 
literature in their own speech? A considerable number 
have learnt the letters and can read the words but are 
discouraged by being often unable to understand the 
vocabulary of the literary language, to say nothing of the 
fine mechanism of its syntax. 

If it be urged that literature in the common speech 
would induce an indisposition in the majority to obtaining 
a knowledge of the classical language and literature, it 
may be replied that the choice is not between literature in 
the classical as opposed to the modern form of the language, 
but between literature in the modern speech and no Arabic 
literature for them at all. On the contrary, I believe that 
being able to read the modern Arabic will be an incentive 
to some at least to become acquainted with their classical 
literature. Others fear, perhaps, that such a policy if fol- 
lowed would tend to the degeneration of the literary Arabic.^ 
But it is a fact that as far as the living language is concerned 
it is the people that rule and not the savants and the gram- 
marians. As our author says: “The ancients had already 
recognized this fact: the people is sovereign in the matter 
of language: ‘Populus in sua potestate, singuli in illius,’ 
said Varro, and before him Plato: ‘The people is in 
matter of language a very excellent master.’ Voltaire 
recognized it while deploring it: ‘It is sad that in the 
matter of languages, as in other customs more im- 
portant, it is the pPpulace that directs the leaders of a 
nation,’./.. ‘ ' 
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“Universal suffrage has not always existed in politics, 
but it has ever existed in the matter of language; there, 
the people is all powerful, and also infallible, because its 
very errors sooner or later, have the force of law. Lan- 
guage is indeed a natural creation and not a rational and 
logical construction. Mankind, in order to communicate 
their ideas, have recourse to an assemblage or system 
of natural signs which are in constant modification, in 
time and space, under the action of physiological and 
psychological laws; but from the moment that the 
greater part of men understand each other by the aid of 
this system, it has rendered all the services that one has the 
right to expect of it. For that very reason even logical 
errors and anomalies, from the time that they are excepted hy 
all, cease to he anomalies and become legitimccte forms of 
thought. This is the foundation of the principle that 
Hn the force of usage alone, is found the rule of language.’ 

“ ‘Quern penes arbitrium est jus et norma loquendi.’ ” 

At the end of this section Darmesteter says: “Language 
follows its course indifferent to the complaints of the gram- 
marians and the laments of the purists.” (Italics are 
mine. P. S.) 

These are facts in Arabic as a spoken language as in all 
other tongues. Why not recognize it and use this pliable 
instrument in the education and evangelization of the 
Arabic-speaking peoples? What would not linguists give 
to find more abundant traces of the popular Arabic 
throughout its history up to the present time? But 
nearly all such traces have been effaced by the purists, 
although perhaps sufficient remain, here and there, in 
popular songs of an undoubted early date, to enable us 
to get a more or less clear idea of the North African Arabic 
at the time of the Arab invasion in the eleventh century. 

It must not be thought that what we advocate is a 
recent innovation. Ibn Khaldoun in his “ History of the 
Berbers” (written 1378) observed that the North African 
Arabs of his day had already corrupted the pure language 
of Modhar and of the Koran, changing the grammatical 
inflections and allowing the use of solecisms. He men- 
tions the epic songs of the Beni-Hilal. Of these pieces he 
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says that they are not without regularity and cadence as 
well as a certain facility of expression, in them, however, 
the rules of the inflectional syntax are quite neglected; 

but says he, “We have already proved in our ‘Prolegomena’ 
that the absence of the grammatical inflections does not 
influence the exact expression of thought. ’ ’ The purists of 
his day despised these productions of the popular genius, 
considering them without value because of the non- 
observance of the literary syntax and prosody. Frag- 
ments of these “chansons de geste” have been preserved 
in the oral tradition of North Africa.* 

To come to more recent times, the Arabic-speaking 
Jews have long employed the popular language to convey 
religious and moral instruction as well as to amuse, not 
only orally, as in the traditional Targums of the Torah and 
the Haphtarah given in Arabic in the Rabbinical schools, 
but also in writing, although always in the Hebrew 
character. Some of this popular literature has no pre- 
tense to literary style or correctness, being produced often 
without care or ability, but other portions of it are of 
quite a good order. I have before me as I write the first 
fasciclus of a work published at Tunis in 1903 in the 

^Compare tlie following extract translated from “Les Arabes en Berb^rie du Xle au 
XlVe siecle,” by M. Georges Margais, Docteur-^sdettres, page 9: “A notable portion 
of these poems (epic poems of the Beni-Hilal) and not the least interesting for us, are 
neither printed nor even written, but are preserved in a fragmentary state by oral 
tradition. This is especially the case mth those fragments spread abroad throughout 
North Africa, which allude to the ‘taghib,’ that is, The march towards the West," the 
exodus of the tribes towards the countries of the setting sun. The exploits of the 
Beni»HilaI have originated an extremely abundant literature of a singularly wide area 
of dispersion. They form one of the favorite themes of story-tellers in the caf6s of 
Cairo; they are found in Upper Nubia and Kordofan; they are mixed up with tSe 
legends of the Barbary States, in Nabylia as well as in Morocco, in the South of Tunisia 
as in the region of Tiaret and of Mascara, “where Bel has been able to gather an impor- 
tant episode (EI-Djasjia). 

‘‘That these narrations are ancient no one can doubt. They were well-known in the 
time of Ibn Khaldoun. The learned had nothing but contempt for these productions 
of the popular genius; the Arab sheikhs themselves regarded them as of no value; but 
the author of the *ProIegomena" with his clear-sighted eclectism found pleasure in 
listening to them and did not judge them imworthy of a place in his work; he 
reproduced from them some lengthy fragments and gives a summary analysis of those 
dealing with the departure of the Arabs towards the Barbary States, (Cf, Ibn 
Khaldoun I, 2$ to 25; Prolegomena III, $51 to 368.) 

“Utilised with prudent criticism, these texts are documents of the first order for the 
study of the language of the nomades by whose means the ^arabicization" of the Maghieb 
ms accomplished^'^"''' ^ 
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ordinary Arabic. It is entitled ’“PHN ISD 

and contains Midrashim on Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Sodom and Isaac. There are also published translations 
of the Haggada for the different feasts in the popular 
Arabic, although these will probably gradually disappear 
before the same kind of thing in French, of which I have 
lately seen a copy, but these Arabic publications in 
the Hebrew character have long served a useful purpose, 
both for religious instruction and for amusement. Are 
Christian missionaries going to be less wise than the 
children of Jacob 

It is useless to try and convince oneself that the lan- 
guage has not changed, and that the difference between the 
forms of speech and the literary grammatical forms are 
only mistakes due to ignorance, as Bresnier held, as ap- 
pears from his Grammar (Cours de Langue Arabe ac- 
compagne d’un Traite du Langage Usuel), where treating 
of the latter, he says “As I have already said, this cannot 
be a Grammar; it is an exposition of the popular corrup- 
tion of the forms of the language indicated in the preceding 
chapters [on the literary Arabic]. This corruption [is 
capable of extension or of restriction according to the 
degree of instruction or education of individuals, and 
according to the usage received in different places. In 
the case of educated 'persons this corruption maintains itself 
within the limits of the toleration accorded in all languages to 
familiar discourse; with the vulgar mass it knows no 
bounds but those of the arbitrary instinct of analogies and 
of^ the hesitations resulting from an instruction absolutely 
nil or without solid foundation. ” (Italics are the author’s 
own.) ' 

This I feel gives a false view of the case. The mother- 
tongue of all the Arabs, learned and unlearned alike, the 
living and only language used for the ordinary affairs of 
life is the popular Arabic, 'with its so-called corruptions, 
which are now become laws of speech. The literary language 
is always more or less an acquisition, and in so far as the 
modern speech differs from it, by so much is the difficulty 
increased of learning the language of literature. If there 
is any tolerance or condescension on the part of those who 
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have acquired the literary language, in their use of their 
mother-tongue, it appears to me to be the height of 
snobbishness. Be this as it may , in this TfiaitcT it is the 
people that rule and not the purist and the litterateur. 

Is there any valid reason, then, why only the literary 
Arabic should be written and printed? Why not use the 
vernacular Arabic in writing and in print as well as in 


I 



speech, for by its means, to use the language of a French 
writer one could “popularize a crowd of new notions use- 
ful to the natives who could assimilate them without 
effort. ” An oral literature, a popular poetry in the ver- 
nacular Arabic does already exist, which appeals to the 
minds of the common people. Why not seize upon this 
means of communicating religious, moral, and educational 
knowledge? There is a good Arabic speech very expres- 
sive and graphic and rich— in expressions and vocabulary. 
A child of ordinary ability can soon learn the letters and 
combine them into words. The vocabulary he has at hand 
already in the daily speech. In case of necessity if a word 
or expression is wanting in the ordinary speech of a 
district, it may be foPnd in the speech of another district, 
and at all times one can draw from the classical store. 

Islam will not and cannot do this work of “Vulgarisa^ 
tion,” to use a French expression. To do such a popular 
work it would have to throw overboard the doctrine of 
the inviolable sanctity of the Koranic Arabic. But I can 
see no reason that should hinder Christianity and the 
enlightening energies of European civilization from using 
to the full this most potent of all means for the upliftiigg 
of a people — its living speech, the revelation of, and the 
nearest means of reaching, its mind and heart and soul. 

Percy Smith. 

Constantine, Algiers. 







THE NATIONAL MISSION AND 
MOHAMMEDANISM.* 


At a time like this, when the heart of the nation is 
deeply stirred, and when the Church of Christ is seeking 
to claim all that is best in the nation for God and for the 
accomplishment of God’s purposes, it is impossible to 
ignore the question. What about Mohammedanism? The 
question is not impertinent. The National Mission was 
not merely a call to England to recognise certain internal 
diseases and to seek their cure; it was a call to a self- 
surrender to the God of the whole universe and to the 
knowing and doing of His Will in all its length and breadth. 
Therefore “nothing human do we deem alien from us,” 
nothing that directly touches the Will of God for humanity, 
certainly nothing of such towering immensity and human 
importance as Mohammedanism. And so we say again. 
What about Mohammedanism? 

What is Christianity? Is England clearer on the 
answer to this question since the National Mission? Has 
the str ingent appeal of social questions made it appear that 
Christianity is simply a sort of keen social sense? or, if 
theology must be included, then simply a belief in some 
dimly-known Divine Being? No such thing can be 
imagined. If it were so, then indeed there would be no 
conceivable relation between the National Mission and 
Mohammedanism, for every Mohammedan claims to have 
a keen social sense, and to believe in a by no means dimly- 
known Divine Being. But has not the National Mission 
made it forever clear that Christianity is not so much that 
which it shares with other religions or systems of thought 
as that which it does not share, that which is special and 
peculiar to itself, its own essence: Immanuel, God in 
Christ? Christ sent, crucified, risen, glorified; God re- 
vealed bv, through, and in this Christ both then in the 
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I days of His flesh and now in the days of the Church, by 

His Spirit. Have we or has the world any use for a 
I Christianity that is emasculated of any particle of tins 

content? Does not history echo the voice of the New 
[ Testament, loudly ratifying that only in these things does 

I the dynamic, the driving power of Christianity, reside; 

|i that Christianity without these things is a cipher; or, at 

most, as salt granules with the saltness, and so the salt- 
hood, gone out of them? 

We have come, in the National Mission, to lay ourselves 
wholly at the feet of God. “The Church which is in our 
house” (England) desires to carry out the Will of our 
Father in regard to our own land and in regard to His 
whole world. And He has told us that, howsoever many 
be His promises or His self-revealings, they are all summed 
up in His Christ. It is, therefore, equally important that 
our own land should know this, for then its diseases will be 
healed; and that the whole world should know it, for then 
it will be one. Our Father which art in Heaven! When 
His self -revelation is honoured and hallowed, then will His 
Kingdom have come and His W ill be done. 

How about Mohammedanism? (The question insists 
on recurring.) 

It denies Christianity in toto: in this sense, that it denies 
the essence of the thing; the saltness of the salt. 

It is monotheism without the Christ of God; and there- 
fore without the God of Christ. For, though a certain 
character called Jesus Christ is mentioned, that character 
is totally devoid of interest; it is lost in the crowd, over- 
topped by more dominant personalities, more important 
messengers; it was not the eternal Beloved; did not in- 
stitute that feast of the broken bread and the poured out 
wine; did not for love’s sake lay down life; did not shed 
blood; did not die nor rise again; did not ascend to the 
right hand of Power, to perpetual intercession and dy- 
namic life for men. Thus the Koran, and thus every 
Mohammedan book and every Mohammedan believer 
from the days of the Arabian till to-day. 

Speaking dispassionately, then, speaking without cant, 
honestly and with decency of clear thinking in the light 
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of plain facts, can these two things — -that great Assertion 
and this great Denial — be reconciled? Is the name of our 
Father which is in Heaven equally hallowed, and His Will 
equally done, in the solemn assertion and the solemn 
repudiation of these thinp? 

It cannot be so, and it is not so. 

England’s new obedience to the Lord and to His Christ, 
then, demands of the Church which is in her house to 
order that house through the health-giving power of truth, 
and also to publish the truth about God’s Christ where it 
is unknown in all our Father’s world. 

But not where it is categorically denied? That would 
be a paradoxical conclusion. EsfedaUy where it is 
denied: that is the conclusion. 

Apologists both in Christendom and Islam would have 
us believe that both systems have come to stay (presum- 
ably, therefore, that both are equally true) and that we 
should settle down to the thought that the two sister 
religions should and will pursue their respective tracks in 
the civilising of humanity. 

We are not called on, it is true, to say what may be the 
purpose of God for Islam in His world to-day, now that it 
is in being in the midst of the nations. Divine Providence 
had a task for the Roman Empire even when it was work- 
ing against the Church of God, and when that Church was 
silently working to subdue that Empire to Christ. In 
the same way the Church leaves to Divine Providence to 
assign to Islam its historic task, while looking forward 
with clear vision and marching forward with unhesitating 
ftet to the bringing of Islam into the obedience of Christ; 
when, it will not abandon but re-read its own name 
“Surrender,”* and find that it means “Surrender to 
Allah and to His own Messiah. ” 

The National Mission inexorably involves all this. 
Islam on its side is perfectly clear-sighted about these 
questions. It is working ceaselessly, and we know that 
every convert won is not only hopelessly lost to the Church 
of Christ but sets himself immediately into an attitude of 
considered antagonism, except at coalition public meetings 

*A1 islam “surrender.” 
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in London, the object of which, however, is wholly to ad- 
vance the interests of Islam. Thus sacred duty and logical 
inevitableness coincide, as they are always sure to do. 

The National Mission was raised up by God, we believe, 
not only because this war inevitably brings in a new era for 
England, but also for the world. And not least for Islam. 
After the war, centres of gravity will be found shifted, old 
landmarks removed, old loyalties transferred, new doors 
open, new paths traced out. When Turkey loses her grip 
over her subject-peoples, and, through the loss of the 
Caliphate, loses also the confidence of Sunni Moslems 
everywhere, profound changes must occur, both political 
and, what is even more important, mental. To meet 
these changed attitudes, whatever they be, we must be 
ready with the message of our God. 

If Turkey becomes once more simply the land of the 
Turks, the tyrannising attitude which has been its idea of 
Imperialism may well disappear, and men’s souls be left 
free to hear and to choose. A new era for missions in 
Turkey proper would then open. 

How much more, then, in Arabistan — Turkey’s Arabic- 
speaking provinces, Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, 
Arabia? Beyond question in all these countries, and 
especially the two first-named, results of the patient 
sowing of the past will appear, and flourish in the fresh 
air of a truer liberty. In Arabia powerful new thought- 
currents are being set up in the very regions formerly 
least accessible to change, and, though we do not know 
how these may ultimately set, we must be ready for the 
opportunity whatever it is. ' 

Egypt. If Egypt loses the last remnant of hope in any 
imaginary diversion from without — as, for example, 
her present revived hope for Turkey and her new delusion 
of an Islamophil or Islamofied Germany — she will obtain 
an internal equilibrium and steadiness to which she has 
long been a stranger. And in this way some of the most 
considerable hindrances to the gospel will be removed, for 
in Egypt Mohammedan antipathies are always intimately 
bound up with revived political hopes however illusory. 
For this inner tranquillity the Church must be ready. 







other changes equally well-marked are inevitably going 
on along the North African coast, as far as Morocco, 
formerly so impervious to any wooer from Europe. 
Our prayers should be that France, for whom this 
war is spontaneously creating a National Mission, 
will, through Christian Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, 
realise her Christian mission throughout her whole 
dominions. 

And the same may be said in regard to Eussia and her 
vast Islamic possessions. No one can give Christ to 
Islam in the Russias except Russia. It would be sheer 
pride and stupidity, not humble faith, for English-speaking 
Christians to feel that whatever is not done by them will 
probably not be done. The energy saved from such a 
paralysing thought should be put into prayer for Christ’s 
Church in Russia, Christ’s Church in France, and in other 
lands gifted with opportunity, that their National Missions 
of repentance and hope ■will issue in the bringing of the 
peoples in their obedience into the obedience of the Lord’s 
Christ. 

With regard to Negro Africa, it is perhaps more to the 
point to re-realise old facts than to look around for new 
ones. The old facts are these: 

1. The Islamising of Africans can never be other than a 
misfortune and a danger; and for this reason, that it 
accents and gives permanent body to the natural anti- 
white (and so anti-Christian) tendencies of the black races. 
For much of this feeling the white man has no doubt to 
thank himself. But much of it was and is the result of 
profound and inevitable physical and cultural causes. 
Such a handicap is a severe enough one in all conscience. 
But when Islam gets the lever into its possession the 
handicap is made permanent, and the possibilities become 
at once more serious. 

2. Nevertheless, this Islamising process always tends 
to go on; whether through Indian influence south of the 
Zambesi, or through Arab influence in the central parts, 
or through Egyptian influence in the Eastern Sudan, or 
through Senussi and trading influence in the Western, the 
process is going on. 
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3. The only tidin g that can arrest this process, and does 
arrest it, is the creation of Christian African nations. 
Who can calculate what the fact of Uganda has meant in 
the automatic arrest of Islam in northern Bantu Africa? 
And the same applies to a lesser extent to regions where a 
powerful Christian mission is in being, as for example on 
the Niger, in Nyasaland, and in Bechuanaland. Uven 
rohticians^ven politicians in South Africa-are begin- 
ning from their own angle of vision, to perceive that the 
r^eial nroaramme for Black Africa is its Christianisa- 


Prevention is better than cure. The JNationai iViission 
must make itself felt through the length and breadth of 
Negro Africa. Our Repentance will be Africa s Hope. 

The difficulties of the task of bringing Islam into the 
obedience of God’s Christ are as great as ever they were. 
The new opportunities will not lessen the spiritual and 
intrinsic difficulties: they will simply make possible new 
approaches. To the great Assertion the great Denial will 
still bring the great Refusal: for here we are dealing with 
spiritual not political facts. Nothing, again, is to be hoped 
from internal reform— the spread of a sort of Protestant 
Reformation— in Islam; for, as a matter of fact, it is by 
precisely these educated persons and reformers that anti- 
Christian religious movements are fostered and Islamic 
propagation movements initiated. The more tradition is 
given up, the greater will be the prominence given to the 
Koran. And this “ shortening of the lines ” and surrender 
of very easily assaulted positions may, in truth, only pro»^e. 
a strength to Islam. Therefore not in anything h.uman 
whatsoever must hope be put for the task of achieving 
the apparently impossible; neither might nor power-apolit- 
ical; nor gold nor silver— material; nor new possibilities of 
successful argumentation — ^philosophical; but 

“O Israel, hope in the Lord from tWs time forth and for evermore.” 

In the Lord, the Lord’s Christ, the Spirit of Jesus (these Three are One). 

This is what the National Mission means for our country 
in relation to Mohammedanism. 

' ' ^ , W. H. T. Gaiedneb. 
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THE CALIPHATE* 


The Caliphate is the symbol of the traditionally and 
theoretically essential and necessary political unity of the 
Moslem world. The religious observances of Moslems — 
their daily worship, fasting in Ramadan, pilgrimage, etc. — 
may symbolize their religious unity; but the business of the 
Caliph is the administration of the affairs of their world in 
the widest sense, and the conception of his office looks back 
to a time in the remote past when these duties were really 
carried out and forward to a time in the millennial future 
when the carrying out of these duties will again be possible. 
At the present time, therefore, to call any one a Caliph 
means to assert his right to administer politically the 
affairs of the Moslem world. A Caliph, consequently, is 
to be sharply distinguished from a Pope, with whose office 
his is too often confused, in that he, first, is only an exec- 
utive and has no right to develop or define what is of 
faith for Moslems — that is done by the Moslem people 
through their “agreement” — and, secondly, his executive 
functions cover all sides of life, political, legal, religious.f 
The interest, therefore, of the present situation lies in this 
question: Will the Caliph of the future continue to main- 
tain this claim to the headship of a politically unified 
Islam, and will Islam continue to feel itself a political 
unity over against the non-Moslem world, or wull the 
principle of nationality prevail among the Moslem peoples 
as it has elsewhere and their Caliphate become merely a 

*Beprmted by permission from tbe New York Nation for July 13, 1916. There are 
a few corrections and additions, 

fThe theory of the Caliphate has been repeatedly treated by Moslem theologians and 
canonists. Two such treatments exist in translation. One of these is L6 ob Ostrorog’s 
“Traite de droit public musulman” (Paris, 1901), a translation of the “ Aiikam as->sul- 
taniya’’ of Mawardi, VoL I, pp. 89-“195, and the other is De SIane*s translation of “Les 
Prol4gom^nes dlbn Khaldoun” (Paris, 1663), YoL I, pp. 384'~444, These supplement 
one another very happily, 
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symbol of religious unity? Caliph is the title used here as 
the one most commonly known with us; but Moslems use 
in its place, as often as not, Amir al-mu’minln, “Com- 
mander of the Faithful,” and even Imam, “Leader ” 
taking that word in its highest sense. These three are 
practically interchangeable. 

The status, duties, and rights of a Caliph are made most 
intelligible by the early historical development. The 
theory of the Caliphate, too, is based upon the precedents 
then established and upon a few sayings which, though 
put into the mouth of Mohammed, were really forged to 
support one political party or another. Mohammed at 
Medina had administered directly all the affairs of his 
people; he had been, like Moses and the Hebrew Judges, 
their individual and absolute ruler and judge. As 
Prophet, he had also been a first-hand source of faith and 
law; dogmas and legal rulings he could produce at need. 
This position of his was strictly in accordance with Arab, 
and indeed Semitic, ideas. To the authority, in a sense 
shading into auctoritas, of an Arab chief over his tribe he 
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tyranny and personal immorality are valid grounds for 
recall. One school of constitutional law so holds, but 
another teaches that so long as the Caliph is a Moslem and 
an effective ruler he must be obeyed. Into the further 
details as to whether tyranny or immorality deprives him 
of his office ipso facto, or whether he must be formally 
deposed, and again whether the people must depose him 
for these reasons, or only may, it is not necessary to enter. 

Again, by the necessities of the case, the functions of 
this single ruler came in time to be discharged by a multi- 
tude of officials. The Caliphate was put into commission ; 
but each official acted by delegated authority, and it is 
laid down as one of the responsibilities of the Caliph that 
he should personally satisfy himself that his deputies 
are doing their duty. Practically, the Caliph vanished 
behind a screen of administrative machinery and only at 
crises of the state did the people have any contact with 
him. 

But though the successor of the Prophet, it is plain that 
the Caliph can only partially take the place of the Prophet. 
He cannot promulgate or define doctrines or laws; he can 
only defend and apply those already given forth and 
defined; in a word, he can only administer what is accepted 
as being of Islam. But that does not mean that the sys- 
tem of Islam is unchangeably fixed; it is quite the contrary. 
There are far greater possibilities of addition, development, 
and change inherent in the Moslem people than, for 
example, in the Pope, even when speaking ex cathedra. 
If that people agrees that any doctrine or law is of Islam, 
it is of Islam. This is the principle of the Agreement, and 
is crystallized in a saying put into the mouth of the 
Prophet: “My People will never agree in an error.” Fur- 
ther, this Agreement is not reached by any specific deci- 
sions of councils. The Moslem people, rather, develops it, 
as it were, unconsciously through a process of gradual 
crystallizing of opinion. Individuals who by study and 
attainments have a right to have an opinion of their own 
on the point in question come to have the same opinion, 
and the thing is accomplished.; This, of course, takes place 
everywhere in the formation of common opinion; but in 
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Tdai-n it has been observed, analyzed, and established 
as a definitive source — and the final one— of theology and 
law. 

So much it is necessary to state to clear away the prev- 
alent view that the Caliph is a Pope. He is an executive 
and his business is to administer all the affairs of Islam, 
religious and secular, and to watch over the purity of its 
doctrine and usage. But it may well be asked how this 
theory can be brought into agreement with the historical 
facts, and, especially, with the existence of hereditary 
dynasties of Caliphs, such as the ‘ Abbasids. The basis for 
these lies in the admitted right of the Caliph to nominate 
his successor; so Abu Bakr nominated ‘Umar, and the 
nomination was accepted. On the detailed theoretical 
limitations with which the canonists have surroimded this 
right of nomination they themselves are in dispute, and a 
consideration of them would lead us too far; in practice 
they have been ignored. Apart from the hereditary 
dynasties, the most conspicuous ease of nomination is that 
which passed on the Caliphate to the Ottoman House. 
In 1538 the last representative of the ‘Abbasids died in 
Egypt as a purely titular Caliph, and he nominated as his 
successor Suleiman the Great, the Sultan of the Ottoman 
Turks. Since then that sultan has received, at his ac- 
cession, a double investiture. He is girded with the sword 
of ‘Othman as the Sultan of the Ottomans, and he is chosen 
by the Sheikh al-Islam, the official head of all the canonist- 
theologians of Turkey since that office was created in 1453, 
as the Caliph of the Prophet, the head of the Moslegj 
world, and symbolic representative of its theoretical unity. 
This action of the Sheikh al-Islam is regarded asUeing 
that of the Moslem people; he, as it were, casts a ballot 
for them, a far more regular and legal proceeding than 
the violent scenes which so often took place in the 
stormy times of the later ‘Abbasids, when the mob of the 
capital, or even, the palace guard, assumed the same 
fimction. 

But it becomes plain how theoretical is that unity when 
we consider that it existed only for 138 years, and that 
since A.Di 755 the Moslem world has never acknowledged 
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allegiance to a single ruler. Somewhat later, in the tenth 
century, as Stanley Lane-Poole has picturesquely put it, 
“the Mediterranean washed the territories of three rival 
Caliphs.” Indeed, if we take account of more fugitive 
and less important secessions, we might push the period 
of unity back to within thirty years of the death of the 
Prophet. So many Moslems have felt, and their position 
has been put in the form of a statement from Mohammed, 
“My Successorship will last thirty years; thereafter will 
come kings and princes.” 

This was one — a violent — method of evading the diffi- 
culty. Another was to develop the doctrine that when 
there were lands of Islam so far removed from the coimtry 
of the Caliph that his influence and authority could not 
reach to them, it was allowable for the people of those 
lands to choose a Caliph of their own. This was upheld 
by canonists of the first rank in both east and west, and 
especially, apparently, in the west. Spain was too far 
from Bagdad for the‘Abbasid Caliph to be there more than 
a name. So, in 929, ‘Abd ar-Rahman III, the Umayyad 
of Cordova, took the title of Caliph with the approval of 
the canonists of his court who urged this theory. 

It would be vain in the space possible here to work 
through the history of the Caliphate; but the resultant 
present situation can be put quite shortly. Moslems to- 
day look to, roughly, six different supreme rulers. By far 
the largest number render an allegiance, often dubious, to 
the Ottoman Sultan. On a basis of strict canon law his 
jplaim to that allegiance is shaky; for almost all Islam ac- 
cepts as valid a statement put into the mouth of Moham- 
med*that the Caliph must be of the tribe of Quraish, that 
of the Prophet himself. ‘Abd al-Hanaid, the late deposed 
Sultan, felt the force of this so strongly that the tradition 
in question had to be omitted in collections of traditions 
printed at Constantinople. The true basis of the Otto- 
man claim is really pragmatic. That Sultan is undoubt- 
edly the greatest independent ruler in the Moslem world, 
and to him, therefore, the headship belongs by right. 
This basis would, of course, vanish with the vanishing or 
considerable curtailment of Turkey, 
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Afghanistan is probably the next greatest independent 
Moslem country. But its origin is comparatively modern 
dating from about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
and its Amir, although in treaties he is now a “majesty,’^ 
is debarred by treaty from external political relationships, 
and has never been associated with aspiration to the 
Caliphate. 

The second of the six is the Invisible Imam of the 
Twelver sect of Shi‘ites. All Shi'ites believe that ‘Ali the 
cousin and son-in-law of the Prophet and the fourth 
Caliph of the Sunnites, was his divinely appointed im- 
mediate successor and was wrongfully kept from his rights 
by his three predecessors; further, that his children had an 
equally divine right to succession after him. This is one 
of the legitimist parties in Islam, as opposed to the Sun- 
nite or democratic party, and Shi‘ ism has sometimes run 
perilously close to deifying the line of ‘Ali. All Persia 
believes that the twelfth in descent from ‘Ali was removed 
by Allah from the sight of men and is now being preserved 
alive in I’etirement until his time to reappear shall come. 
This withdrawal happened about A.D. 874, and still, for 
Persians, after more than a thousand years, he is al-Munta- 
zar, “the awaited one,” and the real head of their govern- 
ment, and for them the Shah is only a locum tenens to keep 
public order and no successor of the Prophet. This 
Invisible Imam is believed also to control the destinies of 
his people by mysterious channels. Thus his headship is 
statedly maintained in the recent Persian Constitution, 
and the success of the revolution, now become so problem-^ 
atical, is ascribed to his influence. Another division of 
Shi‘ites took up the fortunes of another vanished Irnam, 
IsmaTl, the seventh from Ali. These founded the Fati- 
mid dynasty in north Africa, which has long gone its way, 
but has left behind it two still existing, if minor and partly 
secret sects. One of these is the Druzes, now in revolt 
and holding their Mountain against the Turkish-German 
control of Syria. They w:orship, as a divine incarnation, 
al-Hakim, the tenth Fatimid, who vanished in the Muqat- 
tam hills on the night of February 13, 1021 A.D., and 
left a mystCTy i^read to this day. The other sect is the 
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Isma‘ilites, the Assassins of the Crasaders, who knew 
their head as the Old Man of the Mountain. Their present 
head is the Aga Khan, a peaceful Indian gentleman to 
whom has been granted a sovereign salute of guns by the 
English Government and who is well known in London 
drawing-i'ooms. There it would be hard to realize that 
his revenues are derived from the hereditary devotion of 
the Assassins, whose secret remnants in Syria still worship 
him as divine. He is said to have dreams of the Cali- 
phate; so John of Leyden might have dreamed of being 
elected Pope. 

Another legitimist party in Islam limits the right to the 
Caliphate to the descendants of the Prophet, who are 
called Sharlfs, Nobles. This party differs from the one 
above in that it is mostly Sunnite in theology and law, 
and while some sections of it ascribe hereditary saintship 
to the prophetic line with a power of working miracles, 
there is no taint among them of incarnation doctrines. 
Their attitude is a development of the general Moslem 
respect for the family of Mohammed, which enjoys, indeed 
the only exception of prestige of birth in the democracy of 
Islam. In the Yemen there are the Zaidites, tending 
towards the Shf ites in law and theology and obeying an 
Imam of their own who traces his descent from a certain 
Zaid, a great-great-grandson of the Prophet. In Morocco, 
too, the present reigning house, which, under the French 
protectorate, reigns but does not rule, is of the blood of the 
Prophet, and has for almost four centuries claimed the 
title of Commander of the Faithful. To them the sum- 
* lAons of the Ottoman Sultan to come to the assistance of 
their Caliph can have had no meaning. At Mecca there 
are at least two Sharif families which have for centuries 
enjoyed the highest respect from all the Moslem world. 
They have never ventured openly to claim the Caliphate, 
because they have always been under control from with- 
out and were imtil their recent revolt under that of the 
Ottoman Turks. But with the Turkish garrison now 
removed, there is little question that they will sooner or 
later, elect a Caliph of their own; they may, therefore, 
well be entered here. f / 
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The last group of claimants of independent sovereignty 
may be described as puritan and nonconformist. Their 
descent is to be traced from primitive Moslems who 
seceded from the general body of Islam because of its 
decadence from the democratic simplicity and theological 
rigidity of the first generations. In consequence they are 
completely outside of that general body; they regard other 
Moslems as renegades and worse than unbelievers, and the 
other Moslems regard them as stranger and less of kin to 
themselves than even Christians or Jews. These have 
never recognized any fundamental need of a Caliph. A 
head, for them, is allowable and useful, but is not the cen- 
tre of the organization of the whole state as in the rest of 
Islam. Their ideal, rather, goes back to the primitive 
tribe of the desert, with its rulers who possess only in- 
fluence over a democracy of individuals. Naturally, they 
are not found except in out-of-the-way corners of the 
Moslem world. The Ibadites have had their Imams at 
‘Oman, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, since 751 A.D., 
and a branch from there has been long settled at Zanzibar 
and ruled by Sultans. They have smaller settlements, too, 
in southern Algeria. Somewhat akin to these primitive 
seceders, but of a later origin by reform, accepted within 
the unity of Islam, are the Wahhabites of central Arabia. 
Here, too, may perhaps be entered the Senussite fraternity 
of dervishes, for its policy has been to hold itself independ- 
ent of control on the part of the governments of the 
countries in which it exists. For this reason it has stead- 
ily withdrawn its central organization deeper and deeper 
into the deserts of the Sahara, until it is now seated on tne* 
northern shore of Lake Chad. It is thus an imperium in 
imperio in the Moslem world. It avoids, too, all entan- 
gling contacts with unbelievers, and the story runs that its 
head formally “excommunicated” ‘Abd al-Hamid for his too 
much such trafficking. This probably means that he threw 
off allegiance to him as Caliph. By this time he has prob- 
ably heartily repented his recent union with the Turks and 
has fallen back again into his solitude and independence. 

These, then, are the elements, great and small, in the 
problem of the future of the Caliphate. The ill success 





nationality. And that means that Islam is becoming 
more of a simple religion and less of a political system. 
But the indications are that this religious unity, also, for 
the great mass of Sunnites at least, will tend to express 
itself symbolically through an individual figure. The 
legitimists, Shi'ite and Sunnite, and the primitive Mos- 
lems, being already provided with heads or rejecting such 
headship as unessential, will, of course, have nothing to do 
with any such attempt. Further, this will be a matter for 
Moslems to work out for themselves by agreement and 
disagreement. They will certainly, however, desire that 
such a head shall be independent of external entanglements, 
especially with non-Moslems. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that one of the drifts of Moslem thought is towards 
setting apart Mecca and Medina, with their surrounding 
territory, as a kind of Estates of the Church, neutral and 
inviolable, and towards choosing as Caliph the head of the 
Sharif families there. Certainly, if a pmely spiritual 
Caliph is to reside at any one point, it should be at Mecca, 
the religious centre of Islam. And it would be only nat- 
ural that he should be chosen from among the descendants 
of the founder of that faith. To gain such a position the 
new King of the Hijaz must demonstrate that he is 
strong enough to maintain standing as an independent 
monarch — any suspicion of being “protected” would be 
fatal — and that he can keep such order as to make the 
pilgrimage to Mecca and the visit to Medina safe for all 
Moslems. Then the Moslem world on pragmatic grounds 
might accept his legally perfect claim to the Caliphate. 

D. B. Macdonald. 

Hartford, Connecticut. 
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“Z am the resurrection, and the life. Me that believeth in 
me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.” 

Peecious words of eternal hope and comfort and price- 
less heritage of the Christian faith! They fell upon our 
ears as balm that winter morning as we stood around 
the grave of a little baby, being laid to rest in the pretty 
green cemetery of Luxor. The tiny one had been ill 
only a few days when its little life was choked out by a 
fatal attack of croup. Its parents were Swiss Protes- 
tants among the few Europeans who have sought out a 
home in this far-away land, and only those of us who 
have been called upon to part from loved ones here or in 
the far-off homeland, know just how distant home seems 
at such a time. A few friends had gathered to show their 
sympathy and the few beautiful floral offerings, emblems 
of the frailty of human life, bore silent testimony to their 
love and friendship. The brave father and mother had 
kissed the little one before it was put into the coffin and 
during the reading of the Scriptures and prayer they had 
evidently been much comforted although the language 
used was not their own native tongue. It was a priv- 
ilege at such a time to put into their hands a French 
gospel with the fourteenth chapter of St. John and otfief 
passages marked. 

Death at best is an abnormal experience, one to which 
we shall never grow accustomed, and no wonder. It is 
all a deep, dark problem; so deep and so dark that only 
the Lord Himself knoweth the cost since He paid the 
final penalty on Calvary, and took away forever the sting 
of death. 

So we stood that morning united by the bands of eternal 
fellowship and common faith in a risen Saviour and our 
hearts were unspeakably comforted. 
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“Alas for him who never sees 
The stars shine through his cypress trees! 

Who hopeless lays his dead away. 

Nor looks to see the breaking day 
Across the mournlui marbles play.” 

Indeed “if in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are 
of all men most miserable,” but for us that morning death 
had lost its sting and the grave its victory. 

A few weeks later we were following another to his last 
resting place. This time it was old Mustafa, our faithful 
servant and sailor, one who, although a Moslem, had 
helped us to carry the Gospel of Christ. He had been 
ailing for a few days but had refused to see a doctor. As 
the end drew near he sat suffering on the deck of our little 
houseboat, true to the custom of the common people 
who think it will shorten their lives if they give up and 
lie down. When we saw how ill he was we tried to send 
him to a hospital, but it was too late — ^the exertion was 
too much, the thread of life snapped and he was gone. 

This time we wended our way through the hot dusty 
fields to the little Moslem cemetery that lies in a desert 
place at the edge of a village in Upper Egypt. The desert 
also has its rugged charms but they are not the “mild 
and healing” sympathies of nature that one looks for in 
a burying place. One longs for green plants bursting 
into life and bloom, fit type of the resurrection. This 
craving is not satisfied by the desolate desert. At this 
funeral the only note of comfort that greeted our ears was 
the monotonous chanting of the Moslem mourners. “La 
ilalha illa’llah, wa Mohammed Rasul AUah”: There is 
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the corpse was placed after being wrapped in a winding 
sheet. The Moslems use no coffins because the dead ' - 
could not sit up in them and answer the angels. In a 
verv few minutes we arrived at the tomb which belonged 
to one of the villagers. He had very graciously offered a 
place in his family acre as the old sailor had died far from 
home and friends. The tomb itself was a square room of 
mud brick high as a man’s head, made thus large so that 
in the resurrection the occupants would have room to 
stand erect. In front was a tiny door just large enough 
to get the corpse through. The door was walled around 
in turn by a semicircular wall about three feet high. V ery 
tenderly they lifted the corpse from the bier and handed 
. it over the wall through the little door, to one of the pall 

:■ bearers who had entered the tomb. The corpse was laid 

upon the ground, facing M!ecca and a little earth was 
; put each side of the legs to give support when the spirit 

enters the body at the day of the resurrection, so that 
the body will not topple over when it begins to rise. The 
V small door was then built up quickly with mud bricks 

and the sheikh who acted as master of ceremonies, with 
'i the help of a few followers, chanted passages from the 

Y. S. Chapter of the Koran. At the close were the words : 

\\ “Allah er Rahman, er Rahim.” “God the Merciful, the 

' Compassionate.”* At this point they said the spirit 

which passes out of the body at death re-enters the body 
for forty days. 

As Mustafa had died far from home there were only 
two relatives present, two of the sailors. These with two 
other sailors wept from genuine grief. The sheikh’s onlj? 
words of comfort to them were “What is the use of weep- 
ing now? It is the command of God.” The command of 
God, of God! How often we hear these words! And 
they never seemed so fitting; what could one say to those 
who have no hope in Christ Jesus. The command of 
God, All the fatalism of the Moslem creed is bound up 
in these few wrds. 

The next day the sheikh came to our boat to chant 
Koran passa^S to the sailors as a sort of requiem. He ‘ 

cBapter 'with l^CoT. ^ i 
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placed the dead man’s clothes beside him in a little pile 
and commanded the spirit to come out if it might be 
hovering there. This they confessed to be merely a 
form as they knew the spirit to be in the body of the dead 
man. Strange mixture of belief and animistic supersti- 
tion! In reply to our questions the sheikh told us that 
as soon as the body dies the spirit goes immediately into 
the presence of God and is examined, then it returns when 
the body is prayed over in the Mosque and hovers be- 
tween the body and the burial clothes until the end of 
the burial rites when the sheikh ends his ritual with “God 
the Merciful, and Compassionate.” At this junction the 
spirit again passes into the body where it stays forty 
days, and where, meanwhile, it is questioned by the two 
angels. If the man has been a good Moslem and his 
answers are satisfactory he escapes torment. Otherwise 
these two terrifying angels with their clubs torment him 
and beat him between the eyes. 

After forty days the soul of the pious man according to 
tradition and common belief enters the crop of a green 
bird and goes into the boughs of Paradise to await the 
resurrection. According to another story the souls of 
everybody, Moslem, Christian, and Jew, go to Jerusalem 
to await the resurrection. At the resurrection all will 
be surroimded by a wall of fire for several days till their 
sins are all punished. All who go to heaven must escape 
through this wall of fire. Only the Faithful will escape. 
After the resurrection and judgment there is still another 
barrier before Paradise is reached. This is the Sirat al 
'IfUstaqim, a bridge finer than a hair and sharper than a 
sword,' suspended over hell, over which aU must pass. 
The righteous, or true followers of the Prophet, cross this 
bridge with the swiftness of the wind or of lightning and 
then enter Paradise. Wicked men and infidels fail and 
soon fall into hell. 

With all this entanglement of belief based on orthodox 
tradition one wonders how the Moslem has the courage 
to face life, much more death. 

Daisy Gbigos Philips, B.A. 

Luxor, Egypt. 
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Officially missioiiaries in Morocco are only toieraxea 
practically they encounter very little opposition in their 
work, and wherever they go they are welcomed by the 

people. _ IV- 

It is time the larger Missionary Societies directed their 

attention to this needy field. I am convinced the time 
has come, in fact, it is now or never for a forward movement 
along well organized lines into this stronghold of Islam. 
There are a dozen stations where medical missions, indus- 
trial work and schools, also itinerating and colportage 
could be commenced at once without the least fear of 
QYer-lapping, as the list of towns here given with their 
approximate populations, and showing the number of 
missionaries, at present at work demonstrate.* 

The ground has been prepared by the faithful and 
laborious work of missionaries connected with the North 
Africa Mission, the Central Morocco Mission, the South 
Morocco Mission, the Kansas City Gospel Missionary 
Union, and a few independent workers, as well a,s by the 
colporteurs of the British and Foreign Bible Society who 
have been circulating the Scripture among the people of 
“Sunset Land” for over thirty years. I am often asked 
the question: “Do the people want the Bible.?” 

The following incidents, some of which took place last 
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New Testaments, put them inside their libdas and entered 
the revered Mosque to pray! I tried to imagine these 
worshippers bowing, and praying in the name of the 
False Prophet — ^yet having the book under them which 
could lead them to Him who is the Way^ the Truth, and 
the Life. 

Mequinez: In the open market places, where the Ber- 
bers from the Mountains and the Arabs from the plains 


*A Call foe Woekers 


Names of towns and cities 


Women 


Tangier 

Tetuan 

Centa 

Melilla 

El Kazar el Kibeer 

Wazzan 

Kenitra 

Mequinez 

Fez 

Sifru 

fTaza and district 

Oudjda (Mjda) 

Rabat 

Sake 

Larache 

Arzila 

Casabianca 

SetjJtt 

Mazagan 

Azimtir. , 7. 

Saffi ^ 

Mogador, 

Marrakesh (Morocco City) 

Dimnat 

Taradant 


11 men ^7 women 


3 

9 

none 

2 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 

1 

2 

none 

2 

1 

1 

none 

none 

none 

none 

1 

1 

none 

tnone 

none 

none 

none 

none 

none 
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none 

none 

1 

1 

none 

fnone 

1 

1 

1 

2 

'■% 

3 

none 

none 

none 

none 
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were selling their fruit and vegetables, grain and earthen 
ware, where the story teller was holding a crowd entranced 
by a recital of some stories from the “Arabian Nights, 
we began to sing an Arabic hymn. This drew the atten- 
tion of the people, and it was a thrilling sight to see the 
men gather round us, leaving the story teller, the giain 
market, and the fruit stall to listen to the Nazarenes 
telling the “Wondrous Story.” At the close of each 
meeting we would offer the Scripture for sale, and it was 
remarkable the numbers who bought, having been inter- 
ested in the message of the preacher. During the few 
days in Mequinez between 700 and 800 books were dis- 
posed of to Jew and Moor. 

Tala: This town and district is absolutely untrodden 
ground for the Bible seller or missionary. In less than an 
hour I sold out the stock I had brought with me and then 
the demand was greater than ever. “Come back again 
soon and bring a greater supply of books with you,” they 
cried. It was an exciting scene. Algerians, Sousis, 
Moorish soldiers and others all crowding round, and late 
comers when they learned the nature of the books, tried 
to press through, holding up their pennies over the heads 
of those in front calling out “Give me one.” My bag 
carrier, a M^oor, was absolutely astonished and kept 
saying “Ahjoobah! ahjoobah!” 

A few years ago, a Moorish gentleman in Tetuan said 
to me, “May God bless you in your efforts to persuade 
my countrymen to buy your books, they are gust what they 
need.” 

In Arzila: In the busy market place a woman heard 
me read from one of our Mogrebi Gospels, and pleased 
with its message of love and forgiveness, bought two por- 
tions for her sons who were out in the fields working. A 
Moor standing by tried to persuade her to give the books 
back; but she clung to them all the more saying: ‘‘Nay, 
nay, know thou that I have bought the best thing in the 
market to-day.” 

A Moorish lawyer after buying a Gospel said: “This 
is what has made the ‘ Englees’ great. I have no faith in 
Islam, it clogs the wheels of progress.” Another said: 
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“ Our religion is to blame, it prevents the advance of real 
education and enlightment.” 

In Mazagan I entered a caf4. One young fellow was 
enraged because my entrance interrupted his game of 
cards. He denounced the Christian faith in most scath- 
ing words, and sought to prevent his fellow-players from 
looking at my books. 

I patiently waited till he had finished, when I said, 
“If you do not wish to know the will of God from His 
written Word for yourself, you should at least let others 
enquire for themselves.” “He speaks the truth,” cried 
the others. They asked to see the books and were sur- 
prised to find amongst them the Book of Job. One read 
aloud, the others listened. Cards were laid aside, and 
even the young fellow who had denounced the books for- 
got his rudeness and grew attentive. A few copies were 
sold. After visiting two other cafes I was on my way 
home when I felt a hand on my arm, and looking round, 
was surprised to see the objector. He wanted copies of 
Genesis and Proverbs, with the Gospels and said apolo- 
getically, “I was only joking when I spoke so rudely to you 
in the cafe.” 

For debt, a Moorish gentleman found himself in prison; 
no uncommon thing in these difficult days. A lady friend 
who visits the native prisons regularly, gave him a copy 
-of one of our Mogrebi Gospels. On regaining his liberty 
he sought out the lady to thank her for her kindness in 
giving him such a book and wished to have further en- 
lightenment upon certain truths. She gave him a note of 
wtroduction to me, and one day, the week before last he 
came^to the Bible Depot. After about two hours, reading 
and explaining he said, “This has been the very gate of 
heaven to me, from this time forward I build my hope of 
pardon for my sins on the Lord Jesus. I believe He 
died for me, and that His blood cleanses me from all sin.” 

He was awakened to his need of a Saviour in prison 
through reading the Word of God. The Bible is working 
in Morocco. 

_ . ' ^ ’IlbBBE'r', S teven.’ ' ■ 

Tangier, Morocco, ; . - ' . ^ 
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AMULETS IN EGYPT 

The religion of tLe Moslem woman in Egypt is centered 
in superstition. Its creed is a maze of folk-lore almost 
impossible for an enlightened mind to understand. How- 
ever, it seems really necessary that we should make some 
attempt to investigate this foUc-lore in order to get 
some conception of the things the Moslem woman thinks 
about. 

A Christian woman approaches her God in prayer and 
praise. A Moslem woman because she cannot be cere- 
monially clean has no right to pray and knows no reason 
for praise. She, in common with all humanity, craves 
an approach to the supernatural Being. Although she 
knows there is a God to whom men pray yet the super- 
natural she most often appeals to is evil spirits. These 
evil spirits are the heroes of all her folk-lore which she 
cons over with her friends. The amulet which she in- 
variably wears and loads upon her children is her prayer 
for help — not to God but to the spirits of evil. Her no- 
tion of a prayer for help is to offer something which will 
appease the particular evil spirit which is causing her all 
her trouble, or to offer him something which will curry 
favor with him. 

Because of this religious craze for amulets and charnjs 
a very flourishing trade is carried on in them in Egypt* 
Moslem fakirs and Sheikhs (holy men and priests) earn 
an honest penny by preparing these amulets for the 
poor deluded people, especially the women, who are 
blindly groping for help. 

There is an endless variety of amulets and charms, and 
it is entirely impossible to classify them as far as I have 
discovered. I was rather accidently led into knowing 
the reason for their great variety by a little incident which 
happened while I was helping Mrs, Pollock with the 
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evangelistic work on the “Allegheny” (the mission evan- 
gelistic medical boat). I was seated at the door of the 
evangelistic tent with a group of women and in my efforts 
tn better understand the trend of their minds so as to be 
the better able to present Christian truth to them, I was 
trying to iBnd out something about the various amulets 
they and their children were wearing. An old man pass- 
ing by heard the talk and said in a very condescending 
tone of voice, “O lady, if you want an amulet for your- 
self, make it from anything you wish or happen to think 
of and it will be quite acceptable.” It struck me that 
his remark sounded very similar (yet what a different 
meaning!) to the teaching that I had been trying to give 
these poor ignorant women on prayer. I had been tell- 
ing them to present their needs to God in their own words 
and He would hear them. The old man’s inadvertent 
remark impressed upon me the pernicious influence of the 
amulet upon the mind of the Moslem woman, taking the 
place, as it most assuredly does, of our precious privilege 
of prayer because it is her only expression of need. 

It is a curious coincidence that the word in Arabic for 
amulet (hegab) is the very same word that is used for the 
“veil” of the temple, the real meaning of which is “to 
hide,” “to prevent,” “to intervene.” The amulet does 
all those things for the Moslem woman, throwing up a 
barrier between her and God. As the veil of the temple 
was rent in twain on Crucifixion Day so these heathenish 
tributes of the Moslem woman, to the devils she worships 
can be rent from her only as she learns of Christ and Him 
. crucified. One day a young mother with a pretty baby 
in her. arms, the wife of a Moslem convert, was spending 
the day with me and she had an innocent looking charm 
tied to the baby’s forelock. I asked her about it and 
another woman present hastened to explain that it was 
an amulet to keep away evil. When I said, “Christians 
have nothing to do with such things,” the young mother 
quickly took it off and threw it out of the window. The 
action was a very real testimony that she understood sal- 
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The amulets we most frequently see are leather bags 
hung to a string around the neck or across the shoulder. 
They are supposed to contain all sorts of potent charms 
against any evil liable to befall the wearer, although the 
wearer is most often in entire ignorance of what is m the 
bag as it has been securely sewed up by the sheikh from 
whom she has bought it. Enterprizmg missionaries 
have been known to open these bags (a great sacrilege) to 
satisfy curiosity and have sometimes been rewarded by 
finding nothing at all except a good proof that the Moslem 
holy men and priests have been deceiving their credulous 
followers, and a further proof that these religious leaders 
have no faith in the amulet except as a source of livelihood 

for themselves. i i # 

I have in my possession an amulet, a leather bag, tor 

which the owners paid six pounds. They gave it to me 
very reluctantly; they could not refuse me became 
asked for it, but they charged me not to open it. How- 
ever, I did and found a beautifully hand-painted sheet, 
twenty by thirty inches in size. The names written in 
various curious ways were Allah, Mohammed, and t e 
four Guardian Angels. They told me that the man who 
wrote the amulet was a noted character, and that it took 
him forty days to do it, spending this time being enter- 
tained in the house of a wealthy relative of the girl or 

ViAincf nrenared. This sirl had 
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These leather bags are found to contain all sorts of 
things. A very common thing is a paper on which are 
written the names and attributes of God. Mixtures of 
a certain number of spices with salt, and grains of wheat 
is a great favorite. Parts of the body, such as a tooth, 
fallen hair, nails, or anything the evil spirit may choose to 
request is sewed up in these bags. The evil spirit of a 
jealous woman who has no baby of her own has caused 
her sister’s baby to become ill. This evil spirit is ap- 
pealed to and his demands have to be satisfied or the 
baby will surely die. Sometimes it is a tiny silver fish, 
or a tiny silver hand, or a coin tied to the baby’s forelock, 
or to the mother’s head kerchief or her braid. Strange 
to say a small wooden or metal cross or crucifix is a fav- 
orite amulet; also portions of Scripture or anything 
written by a Christian are in great demand to put into 
these leather bags. Sometimes a guileless missionary is 
thrilled because of the eagerness with which his portions 
of Scripture or tracts are grabbed for by the ignorant who 
have no idea other than that they are something pertain- 
ing to Christianity and so want them for amulets. The 
underlying principle is that Christianity is an evil and 
that the Christian devils will be appeased by these Chris- 
tian words. Patients come to the hospital decorated 
with many curious amulets. A sickly child was brought 
to the doctor. A leather bag larger than usual was sus- 
pended from the little chap’s shoulder. The doctor, curi- 
ous as to its contents, opened it and found a large dead 
chameleon. It had been sewed up alive in the bag and 
?he child had worn it for quite a while. A friend of mine 
was describing to me the other day an amulet which her 
sister had worn before the birth of her last child. A 
large eel was cut into two parts, the tail part was put 
into an ordinary milk jar, salt sprinkled over it and sealed 
up by the tinsmith so that the bad odour could not escape. 
This jar was kept under her bed till the time of delivery. 
The head of the eel was wrapped up with the hebash-el- 
hegab and sewed up in the usual leather bag and suspended 
under the arm of the expectant mother till delivery and 
after delivery the child wears it. ; In the first place when 
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the eel was killed it was held over two shirts to be spat- 
tered with the blood. One was worn by the mother, then 
afterwards used to stuff a pillow for the child’s head. 
The other was the first garment to be put on the child. 
The knife which had been used to kill the eel was care- 
fully saved and was the instrument used to sever the cord 
and then taken together with a piece of salt and a piece 
of bread, put in a bag and kept under the pillow of the 
child. This was to keep him from being afraid of the 
dark. The hehash-el-hegab mentioned above is a collec- 
tion of spices and other things used to make up the amulet 
in connection with the special feature such as the eel. It 
seems that there must be seven of certain kinds of seeds, 
seven eyeless needles, seven strands of different colored 
silk threads, each strand the length of the woman for 
whom the amulet is intended. My friend tells me that 
instead of the eel any small animal can be used. She 
knew of amulets being made containing the head of a 
serpent, a rat, a newly bom puppy, or fissikh (rotten 
fish). The head of a puppy makes a very potent amulet. 
Her sister’s sister-in-law boasted of the “puppy amulet.” 
The Khamasa (five-fingers) of blue beads of or silver, or 
gold, or tin is a favorite charm for a child. Hand prints 
of the Khamasa are often found on the walls- of the house 
of a bride. These prints are made with the blood of the 
sheep which has been slaughtered on the threshold as 
the bride entered. Also the doors and furniture and even 
the slippers of a newly married pair are smeared with a 
mixture supposed to be a love potion. 

Any abnormal formation is seized upon as an amulet? 
The idea is that anything abnormal is caused by an evil 
spirit and so will appease an evil spirit. Some time ago 
I visited in the harem of a wealthy vey, the Omdah of his 
village. His palatial country house was furnished with 
gorgeous things from Paris. His wee daughter had on a 
beautiful dress but she was loaded down with amulets. 
One of them was a large metal ring around her neck. It 
was made from piastres (nickel coins) which had been 
begged. This was to appease the evil spirit which might 
envy them their wealth. 
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There is no end to the variety of amulets and to the 
reasons for the wearing of them. The universal use of 
the amulet by the Moslem woman has tied her down to 
an elaborate system of devil-worship deadening her spirit- 
ual perception and rendering it a difficult task, indeed, 
to bring her into the light and life of Gospel truth. But 
with God all things are possible. We need a mighty and 
steady impact of prayer for a work of the Holy Spirit 
among our Moslem sisters to free them from the spiritual 
bondage in which they are held. 

Minnehaha Finney, 

Tarda, Egy'pt. 
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To BE present in Khartum and Omdurman during the 
celebration of the Prophet’s birthday gives one a sense of 
the living reality of Islam in the Sudan. A people cap- 
able of rising to the emotional tension and frenzy of 
Mahdism naturally would not be expected to exert its 
energies in the finesse of theological disputations nor in the 
perfection of orthodox ritual. The Sudanese type of 
religion remains distinctly emotional and perhaps this 
will hold true after Islam has given way to Christianity. 
In Cairo or Damascus it is certain groups or classes of 
the people who are affiliated with the dervish orders and 
attend zikrs. But in Omdurman at any time of the year 
a very large proportion of the men, and not a few women, 
continue far into the night ejaculating the praises of God 
and listening to the singing of poems in laud of Mo- 
hammed. 

The governmental recognition of the Mulid with a series 
of state receptions in the special tents erected in Khartum, 
Khartum North and Omdurman draws together almost 
the whole population in each of these three cities. And 
hours after the Acting Sirdar and his staff have returned 
to their homes the immense circles of devotees continue 
their swaying and their chanting. 

It is not uncommon in Cairo, after a funeral, for the 
friends and relatives to join in using a one-thousand bead 
rosary to bring benefit to the soul of the departed. But 
rosaries of this type are used in the Northern Sudan for 
the ordinary evening devotions. And the writer found 
more than one, made of laloh (pits), gathered from the 
Mglig tree, with a side string of twenty smaller beads for 
recording the completion of each thousand prayers, and 
another side string of seventy to register the count if the 
man determines upon reciting 70,000 prayers or ejacula- 
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tions at a continuous session. It was admitted by the 
leader of one of the dervish fraternities that by very rapid 
and sustained recital from sundown to sunrise he had 
completed the full measure of the seventy thousand, but 
that he had lain in a swoon afterwards “like one pos- 
sessed.” Surely, whatever adverse criticism may be 
made against these zikrs they are a form of prayer and 
they minister to a very real hunger of the soul. Perhaps 
in the case of converts from Islam we do not provide 
adequately in the church for satisfying this emotional 
instinct so manifestly existent in the races of Western 
Asia and of Africa. 

My heart was thrilled by the sight of “ Gordon’s Tree” 
a few miles south of Khartum, where this man of many 
battles “who gave at all times his strength to the weak 
and his heart to God” was wont to spread his prayer- 
rug and concentrate his thoughts upon the power and the 
faithfulness of God. The earliest memory of my boy- 
hood is of a certain day when my father laid his hand 
upon my head, and looking down into my eyes with a most 
earnest expression, said, “General Gordon has been killed 
at Khartum.” What an inspiration it will be to the boys 
and young men of Egypt and the Sudan if a Life of Gor- 
don is well written and published in Arabic! The un- 
compromising and manly Christianity of his life cer- 
tainly ought to be more widely known in a country where 
his name is given to the highest educational institution, 
and where the cathedral itself is dedicated to his memory. 

Gordon College is strengthened with an endowment of 
dVer £100,000. Besides achieving high standards in 
scientific research this college has developed special de- 
partments for the training of schoolmasters and judges. 
Scarcely any pagan and few Christian scholars attend. 
The curriculum is well supplied with direct and indirect 
teaching of the Mohammedan faith. This fact continues 
to be a source of very sincere regret to every thoughtful 
Christian, and public opinion in England is certain ul- 
timately to make itself felt, either by changing the n^e 
of the college or by eliminating the courses and text-books 
which make this a power-house of Mohammedanism. 
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But let us not fail to appreciate the splendid progress 
and the good government effected by the British admin- 
istration. The personnel of the officials, both civil and 
military, is of the highest order, representing the type of 
Anglo-Saxon justice, integrity and thoroughness of which 
England may rightly be proud. Many instances of fair 
dealing with the native people could be cited, not as 
anything unusual but as the fixed habit of the officials. 

The very best proof of the estimate put by the Sudanese 
themselves upon the British administration is the uniform 
spirit of loyalty shown in all the provinces since the out- 
break of the war. N o schemes of enemy agents have borne 
any fruit, and the country, owing to its peacefulness and 
security and the increased value of crops, has actually 
prospered during these trying thirty months. 

The object of this article is to give a sketch of the silent 
struggle between Islam and paganism in the vast prov- 
inces south of Khartum, — ^provinces yet to be won to Jesus 
Christ through patient toil and crucial sacrifice. 

I. Routes and Extent op Islamic Advance 

Arabs, Egyptians and Turks have usually entered the 
Sudan by the Nile valley and have often struck off through 
Dongola into Kordofan and Darfur, making the long 
marches by camel caravan. Other Moslem conquests 
and trading expeditions have pressed southward by the 
river route, some going up the Blue Nile as far as the 
mountains of Abyssinia and others following the White 
Nile and its tributaries far into Central Africa. In fact 
the Islamization of what is now the French Sudan, Ni- 
geria and the West Coast has made its initiative through 
this route. Moslems have also entered by crossing the 
Red Sea from Arabian ports to Suakin and some have 
even come in by Wv^y of Abyssinia. 

The following Statements by J. W. Crowfoot, Esq., 
Director of Education in the Sudan Government, are of 
value in deciphering the ethnology of these tribes. He 
states broadly that the inhabitants of the Sudan may be 
divided into four groups '.“'^e Negroes, the Nubas, the 
Begas and the Arabs. “Geographically,” he says, “and 



perhaps physically, the Nubians appear as a link between 
Egypt and Negro land. They are darker and srnaller 
than the Egyptian, but still brown and not black, al- 
though they often have the woolly hair of the negro. 
They are an enterprising people, apt linguists and great 
travellers. . . . It is the more strange that they 

should have preserved their own dialects, especially as 
they have been Moslems for some centuries.” “Now, 
at any rate, the Arab dominates the northern half of the 
Sudan, that is, from Egypt to Kordofan. He has no- 
where exterminated the original inhabitants; he has in 
many cases not yet succeeded in forcing even his language 
upon them; he has, unlike the Arabs in Arabia, inter- 
married freely with them; but his conquest has been so 
far complete that his religious ideals and tribal organiza- 
tion have replaced the older faith and institutions. The 
materials published by Naum Bey Schoucair* enable him 
to trace two distinct steps in the Arabization of the Cen- 
tral Sudan. Up to 1500 A.D. the Christians reigned 
on the Blue Nile; there were no Guhhm, no mention of 
Fikis, earlier than this, as would certainly have been the 
case if many Arabs had been there. About this time the 
Fungs, a powerful black tribe under Amara Dunkas, be- 
came Moslems, and, assisted by some Arab immigrants 
overthrew the Kingdom of Soba. At this point the 
Arabization of Central Sudan seems to have stood almost 
still for three centuries. Gvhhas were built and Fikis be- 
came powerful. Yet the emblems of the kingly power, a 
throne called the K-K-R and a two-horned cap are 
q|early African not Arab. This period was closed by the 
Egyptian conquest of Mohammed Ali which continued 
the process begun in the'ishne of Sultan Selim and finally 
obliterated several of the most characteristic survivals 
from pre-Islamic days. Indeed all the e\^ts of the last 
century, including the great upheaval in which it cul- 
minated had the same tendency. Having lost their 
native kingdoms the people have been forced to adopt 
the Arab tribal system, and unlike the Berbers in Algiers, 
have identified themselves enthusiastically with all 

History of the Sudan,” Cairo, 1904 — ^in Arabic. 
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things Arab. The more striking is it that they should 
have still kept such African customs as the Ahh-el-banat, 
the scarring of the cheeks, the Dilka and the Tadkhin* 
The Dilka is their method of cleaning themselves : instead 
of washing they prefer to grease themselves over and then 
scrape the skin with a stone.” 

Many points of historic interest hold one’s attention, 
especially in Omdurman and its vicinity. The Mahdi’s 
empty and shattered tomb, where groups of women are 
wont to pray and wail; the Kkalifa’s immense enclosure 
for public prayers; his private house, now stacked with 
dervish relics; the battlefield itself, on the high ground 
about ten miles to the northwest of the city, — all these 
remind one of the wave of fanatical power which not so 
many years ago swept the country from end to end. 

The voyage up the White Nile gives one a glimpse of 
Abba Island where in his early days the Mahdi was 
simply a member of a dervish fraternity, making his liv- 
ing as a boat builder. At Kaka, further up the river, he 
began to gather a following and to preach with fiery zeal 
against the existing regime and against laxity in all 
things Mohammedan. What you see at Kaka at the 
present time is a group of poorly built mud huts with 
thatch roofs, occupied by a rather heterogeneous group of 
traders and their families. There is no sign of a mosque 
nor anything that would suggest the movement which 
sprang from this place. 

El-Obeid, at present the terminus of a railway from 
Khartum by way of W^ad Madani, Sennar and Kosti, 
has always been the center of Kordofan Province. A 
most valuable and succinct history of this province is 
given by H. A. MacMichael in his work, “The 'fribes 
of Northern and Central Kordofan,” published in 1912 at 
the Cambridge University Press. The manuscripts of 
Father Joseph Ohrwalder edited and published by the 
Sirdar, Sir F. R. Wingate under the title “Ten Years’ 
Captivity in the Mahdi’s Camp” afford a mass of val- 
uable informatidn to the student of Islamic history, and 
are much moyq reliable than the self-conscious and highly 

For the see B^ket, Trifoutaries of Abysslom/’ p, 81>. 
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colored narrative by Slatin Pasha. It was at El-Obeid that 
the Mahdigathered such a horde for the advance to the siege 
of Khartum. The well water became almost exhausted, 
and he was ccMupelled to move his vast encampment to 
El-Rahad. From this town he marched southeastward 
to El-Dueim and thence down the river to the attack on 
Gordon Pasha. 

The Government Almanac for 1916 gives the popula- 
tion of the Sudan as 2,939,000 not including Darfur. At 
a conservative estimate this newly annexed province, 
which has an area of 150,300 square miles, has a popula- 
tion of 200,000, making the total for the Sudan 3,139,000. 
It will be of interest to those who wish to know how great 
a part of this population has resisted the claims of Mo- 
hammedanism, to have the following tabulation: 

Pagan Po'pnlatim Moslem Population 

207.000 

760.000 50,000 

303.000 

60,000 208,000 

16,000 96,000 

155.000 

200.000 

336.000 

193.000 

135.000 

84.000 

141.000 

35.000 

122.000 

38.000 

Totals 1,346,000 1,793,000 

In judging of the above classification several facts 
must be kept in mind, but as to the proportion of pagans 
to Moslems these facts cannot have any considerable 
effect. First, there is a very small Christian population 

* Tlie proportion of Moslems to pagans is only an estimate, but tbe total population 
for eaeli province, excepting Darfur, is taken from tbe Government Almanac for 1916. 
No complete census bas yet been made but fairly accurate figures are gathered from the 
'tax records. i ' - ■ . ' ■ ' 
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in such cities as Atbara, K}iartum North, Omdurman, 
Port Sudan, etc. Second, Moslem traders have pene- 
trated to all parts of the provinces named as pagan, but 
their number would probably be offset by the Dink^s 
and other pagans living in the White Nile Province. 
Broadly speaking, then, it is safe to say that 42 per cent 
of the people of the Sudan are yet animists, while almost 
the whole of the remaining 58 per cent holds to the Mos- 
lem faith. 

The fact has often been emphasized that pagan recruits 
to the Sudanese army, though not from any government 
compulsion, almost invariably become Moslems. The 
customs and regulations in the army in the Northern 
Sudan are such that a Shilluk or a Dinka who enlists and 
remains a pagan feels very lonely and despised. He soon 
makes application to be received by the prescribed cere- 
and to have his name on the roll altered to Hassan, 
‘Ali, or Mohammed, But let it be clearly stated that in 
the southern provinces where companies are being re- 
cruited from the non-Moslem tribes and a small local 
army is being gradually developed, the tendency above 
mentioned is reduced to a minimum. In fact, some of the 
British officers consider it a wise policy to have in train- 
ing regiments of pagan troops who would not be in the 
least influenced by any Mohammedan sentiment or preju- 
dice. Thus, as in India, the balance of power will be more 
evenly held. 

While under this heading of “Moslem Provinces” it 
may be mentioned that the defeat and death of Sultan 
‘Ali Dinar has been regai'ded by the real Sudanese a5 a 
most satisfactory riddance. He ruled over Darfur from 
his capital, Ei-Fasher, without order and at times with 
much cruelty. Two of his own dynasty he caused to be 
assassinated some years ago, lest they should aspire to his 
place. Many of his troops are now enlisted in the 
Sudanese army, and Darfur province is governed by 
Major Saville, formerly governor of Kordof an. 

The procession, of the Darfur Mahmal by the long car- 
avan route to El-Obeid and Omdurman and thence on to 
the Hejaz has for many years produced a deep impression 






upon the people, expressing in a tangible form the ad- 
herence of distant tribes to the common faith. 

Capt. H. H. S. Morant in The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
edited by Count Gleichen, states that “The people of 
Darfur as a whole are followers of Islam, but the negroes 
in Jebel Marra, the Jebelawin, and those in the south and 
southwest have [apparently] no religion. The late 
Sheikh Senussi wrote three times to Sultan ‘Ali Dinar 
asking him to prepare zawias for him, and to otherwise 
further his doctrine. ‘Ali Dinar, however, considered it 
best to politely hold aloof from him, and there are no 
SenussitesinEl-Fasher.’C^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

The same authority gives several facts of value regard- 
ing centres of Mohammedan influence. “Sa’id ‘Ali El 
Morghani, the head of the Morghani sect, whose home 
is the Elhatmia under the northwest end of Jebel Kassala, 
has now taken up his abode at Omdurman, where, 
however, he is by no means so generally revered as in the 
Eastern Sudan. Sa’id ‘Ali’s ancestors were Ashraf at 
Mecca, and settled at Kassala at the beginning of the 
last century.” “About seven miles east of Eifalun, 
which is situated on the Blue Nile, in the village of Um 
Dibban is the abode of the three brothers, sons of the 
famous sheikh El-Obeid, the powerful and fanatical 
Mahdist leader who defeated Mohammed ‘Ali Pasha 
at Um Dibban in September, 1884, and who was the first 
dervish commander to besiege Khartum. ’ ’ 

The Government’s attitude toward opening Christian 
work in any of the northern and central provinces is ex- 
•pAssed in the words of the late Lord Cromer, in his 
official report of 1903: “Mission work, properly so called, 
cannot as yet be permitted amongst the Moslem popula- 
tion of the Sudan; but I see no objection to the estab- 
lishment of Christian schools at Khartum. Parents 
should, of course, be warned that instruction in the Chris- 
tian religion is afforded.” Evangelistic work leading 
to conversion and baptism is thus, for the time being, 
ruled out north of the tenth parallel. Yet a very wide 
field of effort is open through schools, hospitals, the wise 
use of literature, and the sale and distribution of the 
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Bible. Moreover, no one interferes with those Moslems 
who of their own initiative desire to attend any service of 
Christian worship. 


III. Along the Bordeb Line Between Paganism 

AKT) Islam 




r 


A larger number of conversions to Islam has taken 
place among the Nuers than among any other black 
tribe. The Nuers occupy much of the wild country, ^ 

abounding with big game along the upper Sobat, on both 
sides of the Pibor, and in the region of the Zeraf. They 
are a powerful and warlike people and are widely scat- 
tered, some clans living in the sGuthern part of Sennar 
province and others in the foothills of the Abyssinian 
mountains. By raiding the riverain tribes, especially the 
Dinkas, they gain much booty in herds and flocks. 

At Nasser, which is the chief trading centre of the upper 
Sobat, there are about 700 Arabs who scrupulously per- 
form their prayers, carry their rosaries and boast of the 
glories of their religion. A sheikh named Khogali Has- 
san is a thorough propagandist, his influence being felt as 
far as Roseires and other points in Sennar. Yet there 
cannot be said to beany wide movement or tendency on the 
part of the Nuer tribe to accept Islam. Probably these 
flflng are impelled by their native pride and conserva- 
tism, as much as by the calculating medicine men, to 
withstand the invitations leading toward the ceremonies 
and creed of the Arabs, Syphilis has ravaged this tribe 
very extensively and the doctors on the field agree that 
the disease has been brought in and spread by the im- 
moral behaviour of the Moslem traders and by their de- 
testable habit of bringing prostitutes (also Moslems) from i 

Omdurman, Khartum and other points. These wretched 
women are taken from village to village on the traders’ 
boats, and every strategem is used to induce the boys 
and young men to yield to vice. The brewing and drink- 
ing of marisa is often followed by debauchery. No doubt 
syphilis existed to some degree among the primitive 
tribes, but the people are not wrong when they attribute 
this widesprea.d scourge to the traders. The evidence 



prove the point. So this is what the Moslems are doing 
for the black families of the African prairies ! 

The Buruns are an interesting people, adjacent to the 
Nuers, living in the southern part of the Sennar province. 
They are contemptuously called “slaves” by other tribes; 
but they have many good qualities. They are cultiva- 
tors, for they plow the ground in a primitive fashion. 
They use bows and arrows, and paint themselves with a 
red paste from the tulha tree (a variety of acacia). Their 
confines are Jebel Ulu down to Khor Yabus, and south 
and east of Khor Yabus, and into the borders of Abys- 
sinia. They are inclined to take up with Islam, and they 
regard the Fungs as their masters. There are very few 
Fungs now left, although this tribe once established a 
dynasty and a powerful kingdom, ruling over all of what 
is now Sennar. The Buruns of the Yabus understand 
no Arabic as a rule. Their word of greeting is Moha. 
Their whole country has been deplorably reduced by slave 
raids from the east. The principal raider, however, 
Ibrahim Wad Mahmud, was captured by Lt. Col. (now 
General) Gorringe in February, 1904. The southern 
Burun country is still largely unexplored. The people 
seem to have little intercourse with the tribes on the 
White Nile, and no regular roads to it. 

The Anuaks, occupying the valleys and swampy coun- 
try of the Akabo, Baro and Pibor rivers, have not been in- 
fluenced by either Mohammedanism or Christianity. 
They are one of the most remote and the least known of 
tfle black tribes. 

The Shilluks, who in ancient times migrated from the 
headwaters of the White Nile and now occupy widely 
separate regions on both sides of the White Nile and' 
Sobat, are the only tribe having a king. They boast of 
an elaborate folk-lore with traditions not unlike the Greek 
myths. During the ravages of the Khalifa’s armies, 
commonly known as the dervishes, the Shilluks bore the 
brunt of terrible brutalities. Hundreds of persons hiding 
in the marshes were run through with long, heavily barbed 
fish spears. Whole groups of villages were utterly 
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destroyed. Ghastly tales of bloodshed still haunt the 
minds of the people. Here again syphilis has been the 
worst curse of all and has come in from the omnipresent 
dealer who “dealeth treacherously. Dr. Wilkerson of 
Doleib Hill assured me that in his clinics 98 per cent of the 
patients have syphilis. And he has been treating from 
seventy to ninety patients daily. The habits of these 
people” their fetichism and animism, and their vague 
ideas of God are so well described by Dr. J. Kelly Giffen, 
D. Westermann, and Father Banholzer that there is no 
object in going into any details here. A concise and 
first-hand article by Rev. David S. Oyler of Doleib Hill 
has very recently appeared in the Womcitis MissionaTy 
Magazine (United Presbyterian Board) on the subject of 
the Shilluk Medicine Men. Dogs, among other animals, 
are sacrificed by the Shilluks, which would indicate that 
the sacrificial customs are not copied from the Moslems. 

The Dinkas form one of the largest and most widely 
distributed of the black tribes. They are found on the 
White Nile as far north as Renk, and as far south as Bor 
and Malek in Mongolia. They are distinctly a riverain 
people and are a low type, lazy and slow to learn. One 
large branch of the tribe occupies the basin of the Bahr-el- 
Arab, due west from the Sobat region. Capt. Morant 
states that “a certain number, owing to their having 
travelled to Khartum or even to Cairo, profess the Mo- 
hammedan faith, but their number is few . The remainder 
believe in the existence of a being who rules their destiny 
and whom they call Deng. He has many forms and 
shapes, from the spirit of a great departed sheikh to tEe 
more familiar personality of a favorite cow.” I have it 
also on the authority of an experienced British official 
that some Dinkas having been forced into Islam by the 
dervishes, are now lapsing back into heathen ways and 
thoughts and do not even pretend to be Moslems. The 
Dinkas have medicine men who are not, however, a pro- 
fessional class, but live and work hke the rest of the tribe. 
These priests are believed to have supernatural powers 
of conversing with those who are dead and have become 
the children of Deng Dit. , v 
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The mountainous character of much of the country 
in Mongalia has no doubt made for the diversity of tribes 
which exists. Inasmuch as many of these are far from 
the routes of trade, and as camels and donkeys cannot be 
used for travel and transport, owing to tropical insects 
such as the serut fly, these tribes are more isolated 
from Moslem influences than those hitherto mentioned. 
Especially in the Lado district Islam has scarcely 
made itself felt. And the Government woxxld favor 
Christian missionary work among these people. There 
are faint memories of the Turks who invaded the 
valley districts, leaving the mountain regions to the 
aborigines. 

In the extreme west of Bahr-el-Ghazal is an Arab tribe 
called the Quraish, but of these people little is known, as 
they are not on any of the main waterways. Nearly the 
whole of the 800,000 blacks who inherit this province are 
still in the darkness of animism and fetish worship. 
Dinkas occupy the borders of the chief rivers. Further 
south there are a number of purely pagan tribes such as 
the Niam Niam who inhabit the forests where rubber and 
mahogany are found. The Roman Catholic mission work 
has not penetrated much beyond Wau, the capital. 
Many of the channels become blocked with sudd or be- 
come very shallow in the dry season. For half the year 
Wau can be reached only by a trek of about 100 miles from 
Meshra-el-Rek. Boulnois, who is an authority on this 
province, says: “In making enquiries as to religious be- 
liefs among the people here, one is met at the outset by 
tVo difficulties. The first and greater is the reticence dis- 
played on such subjects by the natives, and the second is 
that the interpreter, being invariably an Arabic-speaking 
native who has with his Arabic acquired the Moslem faith, 
is liable to color his translations with ideas of his own, 
partly out of shame for the beliefs he has discarded and 
partly from his anxiety to tell you what he thinks you 
expect. Perseverance in this line of enquiry is, however, 
well repaid, as the primitive religions of the tribes are 
most interesting and suggestive. The Dinkas appear to 
have a most elaborate list of gods and demi-gods. 
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Their devil is called LVal Burrajok and is the father 
of Abok, the wife of Deng Dit. . . . The Golos, also 

believe in male and female deities called Umvili and 
Barachi, respectively. This couple is said to have 
originated the human race, and to be parents of 
mankind. . . . Like the Dinkas they do not 
pray to God, but attempt to appease Him with sac- 
rifices of chickens.” Later the same writer speaks 
of the readiness with which the tribesmen of Bahr- 
el-Ghazal embrace Islam when they have been serv- 
ing Moslem masters or have been recruited in Sudanese 
regiments. 

A whole book could well be written on the Nuba 
Mountain country, which, by the way, must not be con- 
fused with Nubia far to the north. These rocky hills 
not only shelter aboriginal tribes, rarely seen along any 
of the trade routes, but they have been for centuries past 
the refuge of escaped slaves. The British Inspector 
lives at Dilling. Many of the tribes, especially those made 
up of ex-slaves, are either Moslem or under Moslem in- 
fluence. This whole region fared very badly during the 
Eliaiifa’s tyranny, yet is one of the more populous parts of 
the Sudan to-day. I understand the Australians of the 
Sudan United Mission are intending to establish work 
among these hills. It has proved to be very dfficult to 
entirely root out the slave traffic. A recent case shows 
the firm way in which the British deal with law-breakers. 
A haK-breed Arab kidnapped a Nuba Mountain boy and 
tried to sell him. The rascal was caught, tried and con- 
demned to six years’ imprisonment. The maximufii 
sentence for this crime is ten years. Capt, DumbeJl has 
done most efficient service in this branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

While Kordofan may be counted throughout a Moslem 
province there are strange inconsistencies to be noted. 
Vestiges of animism are continually found in the daily 
living of the people. I found in the marketplace of El- 
Obeid charms made of chameleon’s heads, covered with 
leather^ being acid by Moslems to Moslerns. Another 
charm used on long and perilous journeys has for its 
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wart-hog and the domestic pig, for the former is eertainly 
the cleaner both as to his food and habits ! Many amulets 
are made from the skins of waranas or monitor lizards, 
and it is very common to see around a Moslem hoy’s 
neck or wrist a combination of animistic fragments of 
sacred trees, beaks of birds, teeth and other emblems, 
together with little wads of Arabic incantations or Ko- 
ranic phrases printed on cheap yellow paper and wrapped 
in red leather. The regulation charm for a bride, in gen- 
eral use in Kordofan, is made of one rectangular and one 
cylindrical piece of fakiqana wood. It is said that after 
forest fires gold is sometimes found at the roots of these 
trees, and by the wearing of the wood good luck is as- 
sured to the bride. This particular charm is not supposed 
to have any writing in it. But those which the men cher- 
ish most highly are of strong leather cases, with Koranic 
phrases or certain words of magic power written by 
“holy men” whose piety has become renowned. The 
late Sheikh Dayf Allah Abu Harag received as much as 
two pounds for writing a single amulet, and the owner 
would not part with it for any sum. People went from 
Kordofan to his shrine near Wad Madani on the Blue 
Nile ! A Moslem leather worker in El-Obeid told me that 
the two pouches adjoining a chameleon’s head, which 
made up one of his charms, contained the heart of a tree 
firig) pulverized by grinding. 

Throughout this province rosaries are in common use 
by even the very poorest of the people. These beads are 
frequently made of ebony, ktih and other native woods, 
and from the pits of the higlig fruit. 

I believe that before Rev. G. A. Sowash and I were 
in El-Obeid this past winter the only Protestant mis- 
sionaries who had visited the city were Mrs, Hall of 
the C. M. S. and Miss Warburton of the British Syrian 
Mission,' ■ ^ 
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IV. What Has Blocked the Moslem Advance? 

That the process of Islamizing has not passed beyond 
certain general boundaries and that well over a million 
of the inhabitants of the Sudaa have more or less con- 
sciously resisted the efforts to break them loose from their 
ancestral religions are, I think, established facts. The 
question now arises; What are the causes which have 
prevented the complete Islamizing of the country? I 
believe they may be summed up as follows : 

(1) The unspeakable cruelties of the Mahdists and 
other Arabs in their raids especially through the Shilluk 
and Dinda territories. Horrors rivalling the deeds of 
Attila were committed, and the memories of those long 
years of utter lawlessness rankle deep. The dervishes, 
tLinVing to terrify the polytheists into submission, over- 
shot the mark and made their very name and religion ab- 
horred. 

(2) The prophet Isaiah speaks of the dealer who 
“dealeth treacherously,” and this aptly describes the 
Moslem trader so often referred to in this article. The 
writer saw a Shilluk pay an Arab 80 piastres ($4.00) for 
a string of yellow glass beads with four tiny brass bells, 
worth perhaps five or six piastres! Sheep are sometimes 
taken in exchange for single china beads with pretty 
coloring. But the greed and treachery are only a part of 
the burden of sin dragged into the country by these rep- 
resentatives of a “higher religion.” The suffering 
caused by the diseases spread through these traders, and 
through the prostitutes they take around with them, can 
scarcely he estimated. Only the blood of Calvary il 
able to cleanse away such sin as this ! 

(3) There is no doubt that the “medicine men” or 
witch doctors have resisted the encroachment of Islam. 
It is they who represent the inherited traditions of long 
centuries of animism, and they find a great gulf fixed 
between their own pretensions and the ceremonials and 
olfli-ms of the written Koran. Not only their reputation 
but their very livelihood is threatened; so they fill the 
minds of their people with opposition and distrust toward 
'Lhe Moslems, ‘ 
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(4) There is in many of these tribes, conspicuously the 
Shilluks and the Nuers, a naive pride and a fixed conserva- 
tism which form a veritable bulwark against the approach 
6f any new faith or custom. No Shiliuk ancestors were 
ever Muslimeen; how could any brave in his right mind 
commit such a folly? This, perhaps, is the logic which has 
here militated in a fashion scarcely known in the history 
of the Islamizing of Java and Sumatra. 

But in the very nature of current events these reasons 
for resistance are fading. The atrocities of the Khalifa’s 
generals are gradually lost sight of, as the older generation 
passes away. The traders are brought more and more 
imder the vigilant eye of British officials who will not tol- 
erate the exploiting of the people. The beginnings of 
education and contact with the West at once tend to 
undermine the grotesque magic of the medicine men. 
And the tribal prejudices do not last forever. 


V. Chkistianization 

What then is able to block the advance of Islam? 
Nothing short of Chi-istianization. And in order that 
that great experience may be accomplished the sooner, 
every branch and brotherhood of the Christian Church 
must put forth a united and undaunted effort. 

It is not in the province of this article to describe the 
opening of missionary work, evangelistic, educational, 
industrial and medical, at the various stations. Heroic 
service is being done, both in the central cities of Khartum 
»nd Omdurman, and at the frontier posts among the 
blac^ tribes. Nor is it possible here to narrate the touch- 
ing experiences of the first converts to Christ. But these 
signs of fruit in the branches of the Vine are not lacking. 
American missionaries are stationed at Khartum, Kb.ar- 
tum North, Omdurman, Doleib Hill and Nasser, the latter 
posts being on the Sobat. It is eamestly'proposed to es- 
tablish two more posts for evangelistic and medical work 
in a line between Abyssinia and the mouth of the Sobat, 
with the object of stemming Mohammedan progress. A 
second convert has just been baptized at Doleib Hill by 
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Rev. D. S. Oyler who preaches weekly to over 200 Shxl- 
luks. 

The Church Missionary Society has schools and hos- 
pital work in Omdurman, Khartum and Wad Madanr, 
and stations at Lau in Bahr-el-Ghazal and at Malek in 
Mongalla. The Government has assigned to this society 
the upper portion of the White Nile valley for missionary 
work, thus ultimately linking up with the Anglican Church 
in Uganda. 

The Sudan United Mission has made a brave beginning 
under trying climatic conditions at Melut and Rom on the 
White Nile. 

Important areas for Christian work, including Bahr-el- 
Ghazal, the west bank of the White Nile and Kordofan 
have been in a general way assigned by the Government 
to the Austrian Roman Catholic Mission, which despite 
the war is maintaining most of its work. 

Broadly speaking, school and hospital work have thus 
far made the deepest impression upon Mohammedans. 
It seems best in the South not to encourage the Arabic 
language which is only too apt to be a vehicle for things 
Islamic. Christ will speak to these tribes in their own 
tongues. And, please God, wholesome Sunday School 
literature which appeals to boys and girls will be produced 
in Arabic for the Northern provinces. 

As for the future of the Sudan there is reason for great 
faith. The black tribes are not unlike the Zulus and the 
Baganda. There are qualities in the Arab nature which 
Christ can use mightily for His glorious purposes. The 
establishment of a just and firm government proceeds, a^s 
the British authority is extended. The agricultural re- 
sources of the country will undoubtedly become very rich. 
The Sudan has been, indeed, a country of ten thousand 
bitter tragedies. And the stain of sin is deep. But we 
have Jesus Christ, all powerful and all-gracious, to wash 
away the sin and to give new life and hope. 

As I think of the fundamental needs of the Sudanese 
and as I remember the pierced Savior lifted upon the 
Cross, the lines by Victor Hugo express the thought of 
my heart: 
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“Vous qui pleurez, venez k ce Dieu, car il pleure; 

Vous qui souffrez, venez k iui, car il gu&-it; 

Vous qui tremblez, venez a lui, ear il sourit; 

Vous qui passez, venez a lui, car il demeure.” 

Surely the constellatiou of the Southern Cross, shining 
like a fair jewel in the heavens, is both a sign and a promise 
of that great love which is sufficient for the completion of 
the missionary enterprise, not only in the Sudan, but 
through the Sudan to the heart of Africa. 

Stephen Teowbridge. 

Cairo. 
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While Kairouan is of no small importance to-day as a 
Moslem centre, its greater glory and far-reaching rule are 
things of the distant past. In this, Kairouan is a typical 
Moslem city. It is well to speak first of its past, for 
therein lies the reason of the city’s present importance, 
the halo of the past glory still lingering about the dimin- 
ished pride of to-day. A tradition classes Kairouan as 
the fourth of the holy cities, following after Mecca, Me- 
dina and Jerusalem. As a fact, the city has been a pecu- 
liarly Moslem one, ever since its marking out by ‘Okba 
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in 50 A.H., where a Moslem camp had already 
ome years. It then became and long remained 
Moslem rule, and during centuries, right up to 
ch occupation in 1881, no Christian or Jew was 
:o dwell in it, and very rarely was it even visited 
Christian traveller. Herein, Kairouan differed 
! coast-towns which were generally more or less 
lated by the presence of the unbelievers, and 
ssed at times under European rule, and thus its 
iracter was preserved. Its most glorious days 
m about 800 to 1100 A.D. under the Aghlabite 
>wing dynasties, when its rulers held sway frpm, 
) the Atlantic, wholly or semi-independent of the 
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seat of government passed from Kairouan 
became fixed at Tunis, while Kairouan dimin- 
^ in size, suffering much during the frequent 
rival claimants for power. Evidence of the 
it of the city appears all round it to-day in 
roken bricks and buildings rubbish. 

’ population is about ^6,000. With the entry 
. troops in 1881, the town was thrown open 
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tu v^misuaus ana Jews lor resiaence. let even now, 
there are only some 700 non-Moslem residents (more 
than half of them Jews) of whom a great part live outside 
of the town walls. Their number does not mcrease, for 
while Kairouan is the administrative centre for a large 
district, it is not, nor is it likely to become, a place of 
much modern trade or industry. Thus the city still 
remains almost entirely a Moslem one, where the tide of 
Western progress advances but slowly and the native in 
European dress is still the rare exception. This increases 
its interest to the missionary. 

The religious prestige of the city remained after its 
governmental importance had declined, and the French 
found Kairouan the religious centre of opposition in their 
occupation of Tunisia. After its surrender Kairouan %vas 
obliged to allow all Europeans, with an official permit, 
to enter the mosques, and the Great Mosque is on the 
regular tourist’s round, whereas elsewhere throughout 
Tunisia, mosques are carefully guarded against the unbe- 
liever. Kairouan has become accustomed to the unbe- 
liever’s presence and violent fanaticism has disappeared. 
But the city’s religious fame still lives throughout the 
country. 

From other towns and from the plain and distant hills 
men come in large and small parties to visit the Gi*eat 
Mosque, and also the so-called Baiffier’s Mosque just 
outside the town, the Zawia and burial-place of Abou 
Zemaa el Balawi, one of the Prophet’s companions. 
Only three or four other mosques are of any importance, 
biit these are very small ones, while saints’ tombs of all 
degre^es of size or obscurity abound. The ‘Aissaweya 
and other brotherhoods have thmr Zawias, and every- 
thing connel^d with saint worship has a strong hold on 
the people. 

The Great Mosque or Mosque of Sidi Okba was founded 
by him at the same time as the town itself, 50 A.H. It 
was then quite a primitive building. 

The mosque in its present form is mainly due to Ziadet- 
Allah bin Aghlab, and dates frona gOS A.H. The plan 
is simple and nowhere perfectly regular, while its hundreds 
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of columns were taken from buildings of the Roman epoch, | 

of every variety of style and finish. In it is a group of ■ \ 

great colored marble pillars standing close together, of 
which it is said that he who can pass between them is , 

sure to enter heaven. Only last year when visiting the 
mosque, the writer saw a country Arab in all seriousness 
squeezing himself between these pillars, and heard him | 

say afterwards “That removes a lot of sins.” Also in | 

this mosque, the imam is careful to face exactly the mi- ! 

hrab, for Sidi Okba is said to have fixed its direction by a f 

special revelation. Hence “ Laisafih takfif” (‘ there is ^ ; 

no inflection in it”) as there may be in other mosques. | 

Abou Zemaa was killed in battle during one of the j 

earliest Moslem invasions (34 A.H.), and his headdress 
containing some hairs of the Prophet’s beard was buried 
with him. 

Kairouan is no longer a great centre of learning, but 
classes in Moslem law, etc., are still held in the Great 
Mosque where students can prepare for examination in 
Tunis. The French government early established a 
Franco-Arab school, which has developed greatly and is 
now installed in a large new building. More recently a 
si m ilar school has been started for native girls, and after 
various initial difl&culties through Moslem prejudice, etc., 
is making good progress. Many of the old fashioned 
*‘kuUabs’' however still flourish with little change in the 
manner and matter of their teaching. 

The prevailing “madhab” is Maliki. The “MoulU^’ 
is generally the occasion of great decorations and a general 
holiday during several days, while the town receives •’ 
many visitors from all over Tunisia. But in consequence 
of the war and poor harvests, the “Moulid” has passed i 

without any show the last few years. 

There are practically no villages near Kairouan, and 
the greater part of the surrounding population is scat- 
tered in groups of tents and moves to some extent from 
place to place. 

Kairouan is the only large town within a range of I 

about one hundred miles (save Sousse on the coast), and 
from all this stretch of country, Arabs visit it on business ■ , 
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of all kinds. There is no other mission station for Mos- 
lems within this range. 

Kairouan was first occupied by the North Africa Mis- 
sion in 1897 ; the writer and his wife arrived in 1903, and 
during the last few years have been the only workers 
stationed here. 

To sum up, Kairouan by its past religious history is a 
place of much influence among Moslems. Though the 
percentage of literati is very low the town includes a 
number of men educated on the old lines, firmly attached 
to their old faith, no longer aggressively hostile, but 
rather avoiding missionary efforts. There is also the 
younger element of those whose religious ideas have 
become broader and shallower under European influence 
and education. 

In the surrounding country lives the great mass of 
“Arabs,” very ignorant, but without the strong prejudice 
bred by religious knowledge, who can be reached either 
when they come to town, or by being visited in their 
tents and marketplaces in the country. The women are 
all on the same level as the country men in their ignorance 
and superstition, in their general lack of prejudice and their 
readiness to listen. 

O that from this centre the glory and power of the Gos- 
pel might now radiate, pure and spiritual as the vanished 
Moslem glory and power of Kairouan never was ! 

Evan E. Shoet. 
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A GREAT and long-wished-for step forward in the encour- 
agement of Oriental learning was taken when, m June 
1916, the Royal Charter was issued for the establishment 
of the “School of Oriental Studies, London Institution,” 
in Finsbury Circus, London E. C.^ The term “Oriental” 
is used in an elastic sense in the title of this new Institu- 
tion, which was formally opened by His Majesty King 
George V. on the 23d Feb., 1917. “Oriental” is meant 
to include African and Oceanic, for the studies to be 
encouraged are not confined to those connected with 
Asia but may almost be said to promise to become world- 
wide, so extensive is the field which they already cover, 
or which it is hoped they will ultimately deal with. 

It has long been felt that we in England were wofully 
remiss in providing for the prosecution of such studies. 
The British Empire includes men of many different races 
and a vast diversity of tongues and variety of religions, 
manners and customs. To enable us to understand and 
sympathise with one another and so afford help and 
assistance to each other, it is above all necessary that 
opportunity should be afforded of learning one another’s 
languages and way of thinking. In fact, in order that i^e ' 
may be able to accomplish the manifold tasks involved 
in bearing our share of “The White Man’s Burden, it 
is necessary that we should diligently study all these 
matters. Hitherto no adequate opportunity has ever 
been given for doing this on a large scale. It is true that 
chairs of some of the leading oriental languages have long 
been established at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and that some of the most distinguished Oriental- 
ists in the world have occupied these chairs from time to 
time; these have done good work, though on a very 
' ^ ^ V,- . ,r . 884 ' 





limited scale. The number of students of such languages 

as Arabic, Chinese, Persian, for example, to be foimd any 
year at Oxford or Cambridge was trifling. For this many 
causes were answerable. No proper encouragement was 
given to young men to devote themselves in earnest to 
these subjects. Those who did so were almost exclu- 
sively preparing for the Egyptian, or Indian, civil service, 
or perhaps for consular service in China. Few, if any, 
were studying with a view to missionary or commercial 
spheres of labour. The need of Oriental studies was not 
generally recognised. Even missionarj’^ societies rather 
discouraged than encouraged their students, if the latter 
desired to begin to lay a foundation at home for the lan- 
guages they would imperatively require in the mission 
field. Moreover, it was impossible for many would-be 
students of Asian and African languages to go to these 
universities, even had adequate provision been there 
made for teaching all the languages and other subjects 
which they needed to know. The “Res angustae domi” 
had a good deal to do with the matter. A large number 
(and by no means the least industrious) of those who 
wished to study Eastern tongues were for a great part of 
their time engaged in commercial and other pursuits, not 
a few of them in London. Hence even the somewhat 
scanty provision for these Oriental studies made at Oxford 
and Cambridge was not fully appreciated. 

Besides all this, it was self-evident that the capital of 
the empire was the natural place for the establishment of 
an Oriental Institution on a proper scale, at which the 
whole duty of the staff would be to encourage such studies 
to th^ greatest degree possible. The example of Petro- 
grad, Paris, and Berlin (fas est et ah hoste doceri), and the 
great success of Oriental schools established there, made 
this clearer than ever. In the case of London* the 
desirability of establishing such an institution was all 
the greater because London is the natural meeting-place 
of all nations, the veritable centre of the business (if not 

*Lack of means had greatly hampered the proper development and the work of the 
'Chairs of certain Oriental Languages established years ago at'CMvernty College and 
Kluges College, London. These have now been taken over fwlth the exception of the 
Chairs'of Assyriology, Egyptology, and Hebrew) by the newly established institntloE. 
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of the literary) world. In London, therefore at last a 
good beginning has been made with the School of Onen 
Studies, which is comfortably and commodiously housed 

in Finsbury Circus. i i a 

In replying to the King’s Speech when he declared the 

school opL, on Feb. 23d last. Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
stated that the primary object of the institution was o 
become “an educational centre, where administrators and 
soldiers, merchant and missionary, will learn the lan- 
guages, study the history, and absorb the customs of the 
East.” He added that it was hoped to send forth thosp 
men in every sphere better equipped for the work that 
Sey are about to undertake.” Sir John Prescott Hewett, 
chairman of the governing body, said that what e 

school aimed at most of all was: 

“First, to provide a place where our young men, who 
will presently be engaged in governing or garrisoning t e 
Oriental and African parts of the empire, may learn the 
languages and study the literature, the religions, and 
the customs of the peoples with whom they will so soon 
be brought into contact, and their influence over whom 
will largely depend upon their familiarity with indigenous 

character, ideas, and institutions. 

“Secondly, to offer a training to those who are about to 
proceed to the same countries to take part in commercial 
enterprise or other avocations, or for purposes of study 

and research. . , » , 

“Thirdly, to furnish to the capital of the empire a 
meeting-ground and focus for scholars from the East^of 
various nationalities, where, on their visits to this country^ 
they may be assured of a sympathetic welcome, and find 
at hand, if they desire them, opportunhies for study 
among those engaged in kindred pursuits. 

In the words of the Charter, the scope of the institu- 
tion’s labours is very wide indeed. It is to be A School 
of Oriental Studies in the University of London to give 
instruction in the languages of Eastern and African peo- 
ples, Ancient and Modem, and in the Literature, Histc^, 
Religion and Customs of those peoples, especiaUy with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed to the East 
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or to Africa for the pursuit of study and research, com- 
merce or a profession, and to do all or any of such other 
things as the governing body of the school consider con- 
ducive or incidental thereto, having regard to the provi- 
sion for those purposes which already exists elsewhere, 
and in particular to the co-ordination of the work of the 
school with that of similar institutions both in this coun- 
try and in our Eastern and African Dominions and with 
the work of the University of London and its other 
schools.” 

At the outset, arrangements were made to provide 
instruction in no less than twenty languages, divided into 
seven groups. These were: 

(Ancient India) : Sanskrit and Pali. 

(The Near East): 1, Arabic, comprising 

(a) Classical Arabic and (b) Colloquial 
Arabic (the dialects of Egypt, Baghdad, 
and Syria); 2, Persian; 3, Turkish. 

(Northern, Eastern and Western India): 

1, Hindustani and Hindi; 2, Bengali; 
3, Marathi; 4, Gujarati. 

(Southern India): 1, Tamil and Telugu; 

2, Tamil and Singhalese. 

(Further India, Malay Archipelago): 1, 

Burmese; 2, Malay. 

(The Far East) : 1, Chinese; (a) Mandarin; 

(b) Cantonese; 2, Japanese; 3, Tibetan. 
(African Languages) : 1, Swahili and Bantu 

Languages; 2, Hausa. 

* In addition to these the governing body in its pre- 
linjisary announcement expressed the hope that — Plater 
on — ^it would be possible to add to the curriculum the 
following languages: Amharic, Armenian, Assamese, Lu- 
ganda, Melanesian La-nguages, Panjabi, Pashto, Poly- 
nesian Languages, Siamese, Somali, Yoruba, and Zulu. 

Were the course of studies confined to languages alone, 
no one could say that the scheme was lacking in ambition. 
But we shall see further on that much more than merely 
linguistic work is aimed at. Under the able directorship 
of Sir E. Denison Ross it is not too much to Aay that the 
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Institution, although so young, is already in a fair way 
to the attainment of the important obiects for which it 
has been started. There were some 75 student on the 

books during the first term, while at the beginning o le 

second term about 100 entered. 

It is well understood that the languages taught must b.e 
studied both theoretically and practicaUy. For instance 
it will be noticed that in Arabic instruction is not 
to the “Book Arabic,” the classical tongue, but that the 
modem spoken dialects of Egypt, Syria, and Mesopo- 

taniia, are also carefully taught* , • j " 

In studying a foreign tongue there are certain dangers 
to be avoided. On the one hand, if the teacher is an 
Englishman, while he may have a thorougUy scienti c 
knowledge of the language which he is teaching, his pro- 
nunciation may be by no means perfect. He may also 
have a tendency to use stilted and somewhat antiquated 
phraseology. On the other hand, he shoidd have the 
great advantage over a “native” teacher of knowing by 
personal experience the special difficulties of whatever 
kind which the language presents to a European student, 
and what are the best means of overcoming them. A^in, 
if the instructor is an Asiatic or an African who is teaching 
his own mother-tongue, his knowledge of it, m both its 
ancient and its modern form, ought to be all that can be 
desired, and in pronunciation and acquaintance with all 
the vastly important minutiae of the idiom he should be 
superior to the English teacher. Yet he may have no 
idea whatever of how to teach the language to Europeans, 
unless under careful direction. Now the method which 
would combine the advantages and eliminate the disad- 
vantages of having either a European or a native 
teacher would be to have both, working in perfect har- 
mony with one another. Alas ! this ideal state of things 
is rarely attainable, least of all in the mission field (except 
in a few places where schools of languages have been 
established at certain great centres). But it is attained 
at the London School qf Oriental Studies, as a glance at 
the list of lecturers and assistant lecturers will show. 
Native teachers of the colloquial dialects of such tongues 
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as Arabic, Chinese, Persian, etc., give instruction, under 
the direction of European lecturers. 

As we have intimated above, besides a large number of 
languages, instruction is given in many other subjects. 
One of the most important of these is phonetics, on which 
q, course of six lectures has been arranged to be delivered 
during the summer term this year. Other courses are 
given on such subjects as Oriental Religions and Philoso- 
phies, African Religions, Eastern Family Life, Customs, 
Essential Ideas, Indian Law and History, and so on. 
^Students who wish to learn any language not already on 
the list (provided it be an Oriental language) are encour- 
aged to apply to the director. Doubtless Sir E. Denison 
Ross would similarly give favourable consideration to 
any reasonable suggestion with regard to courses of lec- 
tures on subjects other than linguistic. 

Prom what has been said it must be evident what an 
inestimable boon the establishment of this School of 
Oriental Studies is to all who desire to devote themselves 
to foreign mission work. The school is most valuable to 
all who are at all connected with Asia and Africa or 
interested therein; but it would be impossible to exag- 
gerate its value to all missionary students and societies. 
In one of the publications of the new Institution it is 
styled “A Pillar of Empire and Commerce.” Deserving 
as it doubtless is of such a title, it might with far more 
Justice be termed a “Royal Highway to Mission Work.” 
The key is thus put into the young missionary’s hand 
wherewith to open many of the doors through which he 
ihust pass to do his Master’s work. Moreover, the insti- 
tuljge desires to encourage missionary students to avail 
themselves of its advantages. In a letter to the writer 
the director says, “We have a fair number of mis- 
sionary students studying such languages as Persian, 
Tibetan and Hindustani, and we are in close touch 
with such organisations as the Board of Study for the 
Preparation of Missionaries, the Moravian Missions, 
and the Zenana Bible and Medical Mission; and I 
hope we shall have many missionary students in the 
future.” ' , ■ , ' ' 
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There can be no question that all missions should make 
the fullest possible use of this language school. It may 
sometimes be of value to missionaries home on furlough, 
but to those going out for the first time it will soon be 
proved to be indispensable. Instead of any longer depend- 
ing on the rather haphazard methods of learning lan- 
guages adopted until very recently in the mission field, 
missionaries designate can now obtain at home, under the 
most favourable auspices, a thorough grounding in the 
tongues spoken in their future spheres of work. The 
only difiiculty still remaining is to impress this fact on 
the minds of the governing bodies of the various mission- 
ary societies, and persuade them to fix the locations of 
their outaoina missionaries a year beforehand, thus en- 
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state, and on a far larger and more effective scale than 
would have been otherwise possible, all who are interested 
in the spread of Christ’s Kingdom should thank God for 
'the greatest boon conferred upon workers in the mission 
field in this generation. It comes just at the very time 
.when we feel that new fields will be opened as a result of 
the present war, and when a vastly increased number of 
missionaries will be required to enter upon them. 

W. St. Clair Tisdall. 

St. George’s Vicarage, Deal, England. 


... t 


TRANSMISSION OF THE KUR’lN ACCORDING 
TO CHRISTIAN WRITERS* 

Part II 


In considering the question of the transmission -of the 
Kur’an according to Christian writers, the reader will feel 
that he is more in the domain of historical facts than in" 
that of the precarious Hadith; unfortunately, any infor- 
mation found in books written at the very beginning of 
Islam, is naturally scanty. In face of the conflagration 
which, in a few years shook the political foundations of 
the near East, Christian writers were more anxious to save 
their skin from the onslaughts of the Ishmaelites and 
Hagarians — as they used to call the early Arabs — than to 
study the kind of religion they professed. Syriac books» 
however, contain important data which throw great light 
upon our subject, and overshadow by their antiquity the 
tardy Muslim Hadith of the ninth century. 

The first account is, in order of date, the colloquy or the 
discussion which took place in Syria between ‘Amr b. Al'As 
and the Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, John I, in the 
eighteenth year of the Hijra (Sunday, 9 May, 639 A.D.). 
It has been published from a MS. in the British Museum 
dated 874 A.D. by F. Nau, in the Journal Asiatique.-\ 
The Patriarch was summoned before ‘Amr along with 
five bishops and a great number of notable Christians, ^and 
some days after the discussion, the Patriarch and the 
bishops wrote a careful report of what had happened, and 
sent it to the Christians of Mesopotamia, asking them to 
“ pray for the illustrious Amir, that God might grant him 
wisdom and enlighten him in what is the will of the Lord. ” 
The questions that ‘Amr asked and the introductory 
words of the colloquy are as follows ; 

^Concluded from July. Eepmted by permission from jT/eeJotfmdii of the Manchester 
Egyptian and Oriental Societg^ 1916. 

fMars-Avril, 191'^»p. 

■- ■ ' ' ; ‘ AO®' ‘ ^ ‘ ' ' 
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. . . We inform your love that on the ninth of this 

month of May, on the holy Sunday, we went in before the 
glorious General Amir. The blessed Father of all was 
a’sked by the Amir whether the Gospel which is in the 
hands of all who are called Christians in all the world, was 
one and without any difference whatever. The blessed 
Patriarch answered . . . Then the Amir asked why if 

the Gospel was one, faith was different; and the Patriarch 
answered . . . 

The Amir then asked, “ What do you think of the Christ? 
Is He God or not? Our Father then answered . . . ” 

And the glorious Amir asked him this question, “ When the 
Christ, whom you call God, was in the womb of Mary, who 
was holding and governing heaven and earth?” Our 
blessed Father answered . . . And the glorious Amir 

said, “What were the views and the belief of Abraham and 
Moses?” Our blessed Father answered . . . And 

the Amir said, “Why did they not write clearly and show 
their belief about the Christ?” and our blessed Father 
answered . . . When the Amir heard these things, 

he only asked whether the Christ born of Mary was God, 
and whether God had a son, and whether this could be 
proved from the Torah and by reason. And our blessed 
Father said, “Not only Moses, but all the holy prophets 
have previously related these points of the Christ . . 

And the glorious Amir said that he would not accept the 
proof of these points by quotations from the prophets; 
but only required that it should be proved to him by 
quotations from Moses that the Christ was God. And 
tke blessed Father among other quotations, brought forth 
the following from Moses, “Then the Lord from before the 
Lora brought down fire and brimstone upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah;”* and the glorious Amir required that this 
quotation should be shown to him in the Book. And our 
Father showed it to him without delay ,t in the complete 
Greek and Syriac Books. In that assembly, some Hagar- 
ians (Muslims) were present with us, and they saw the 


’‘‘Genesis six, M, ' 

tNau translates the Syriac expression dla WMidya by *^sans erreur possible/’’ instead 
of ^‘easily, without delay.” 



text* with their own eyes, and the existence ot tne glorious 
name of the Lord twice. And the Amir called a certain 
Jew, who was believed by the Jews to be a Knower of 
Books, and asked him if this was literally true in the 
Torah; and the Jew answered “I do not know with 

certainty.” . j i j 

Then the Amir digressed from this point and asked 

about the laws of the Christians, how and what they 
were, and if they were written in the Gospel; and asked, 
too, if a man dies and leaves sons or daughters, with a 
wife, a mother, a sister and a cousin, how would his 
heritage be divided between them? ... A long 
discussion ensued; and not only the best-known men 
among the Hagarians (Muslims) were present there, but 
also the heads and the rulers of the town, and of the faith- 
ful and Christ-loving tribes; Tannukhians, Tu ians, and 
‘Akulians-t And the glorious Amir said, “I want you to 
do one of these three things; either to show me that your 
laws are written in the Gospel, and that you are following 
them, or to follow the laws of the Hagarians (M^uslims) . 
And our Father answered, “Our laws, the laws of us 
Christians, are just, equitable, and in harmony with the 
teaching and the Commandment of the Gospel, the pre- 
scriptions of the Apostles and the laws of the Church. 
It is with this that the first gathering of that day ended, 
and up to now we have not been again before the Amir.” 

From this important document written in the fifth year 
of ‘Umar’s Caliphate and possiblyj some months after the 
terrible mar of ashes, and of plague, § we can safely infer (1) 


*Lit, ‘‘the writings/'' 

tChristian Arab tribes of Southern Syria. 

}It is very difficult to determine with exactitude the chronology of events at this 
period of Arab conquests. 

§0/. W. Muir^ The €aUphaie: its Rise, Decline and Fall, 1915;, p. 153 sq. 

|[C^. in Patrologia OrwitaUs, p. 51, the Arabic text edited by B. Bvetts. 



tliat no Islaimc Book was mentioned when the colloquy 

took place; (4) that some of the early Arab conquerors 
knew how to read and to write.* 

•About A.D. 647, in the first years of ‘Uthman’s Cali- 
phate, the famous Patriarch of Seleucia, Isho'yahb III, 
said in one of his letters which he wrote when still bisliop 
of Nineveh, “In 
perhaps say 
has happened w 


excusing yourselves falsely, you might 
or the Heretics might make you say, ‘What 
as due to the order given by the Arabs’ 
(Tayyaye) ; but this would not be true at all, because the 
Arab Hagarians (Muslims) do not help those who attribute 
sufferings and death to God, the Lord of everything, ’’f 
From what we know of Isho’yahb, he would have surely 
mentioned or quoted the Islamic Book, had he known it, 
or even heard of it (c/., Ibid p. 251). 

The anonymous writer printed by Guidif knows nothing 
about a sacred Book of Islam in A.D. 680, at the time of 
the Umayyad Caliphate of Yazid, son of Mu'awiah. He 
believed the Arabs to be simply the descendentsof Ishmael, 
who professed the old Abrahamic faith, and gives Muham- 
mad as a mere general, without any religious character, 
“Then God raised against (the Persians) the sons of 
Ishmael like the sand of the sea-shores, with their leader 
Muhammad . . . As to the Ka‘bah we cannot 

know what it was, except in supposing that the blessed 
Abraham having become very rich in possessions, and 
wanting to avoid the envy of the Canaanites, chose to 
dwell in the distant and large localities of the desert; and 
as he was living under tents, built that place for the 
-WGsrship of God and the offering of sacrifices; for this 
reasoQj, this place received its title of our days, and the 
meu^ry of the place was transmitted from generation to 
generation with the evolution of the Arab race. It was 
not, therefore, new for the Arabs to worship in that place, 
but their worship therein was from the beginning of their 
days; in this, they were rendering honour to the father 
of the head of their race . . . and Madinah was 


^Tliese, however, might have been Jewish or Christian renegades. 
fEdit. Dnvai Oiytp* Scrlpi. Chrim, Ofimt^ tomns p; W* ' 

Jf mom. Ibid, tomns IV, pp. 30 and S8. 
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called after Madian, the fourth son of Abraham from 

Keturah; the town is also called Yathrib.” 

John Bar Penkaye* has some interesting records in his 
Chronicle about the early Arab conquests and the famous 
Shurdt of whose exploits he was an eye-witness, but he 
does not know that these Arabs had any sacred Book in 
A.D. 690, when he was writing, under the Caliphate of 
‘Abdul-Malik. “The Arabs, as I have said above, had a 
certain order from the one who was their leader, in favour 
of the Christian people and the monks; they held also, 
under his leadership, the worship of one God, according 
to the customs of the Old Covenant; at the outset they 
were so attached to the tradition of Muhammad who was 
their teacher, that they inflicted the pain of death upon 
any one who seemed to contradict his traditionf • • • 

Among them there were many Christians, some from the 
Heretics,! and some from us.”§ 

Prom these quotations and from many passages of some 
contemporary writers, it is evident that the Christian 
historians of the whole of the seventh century had no idea 
that the “Hagarian” conquerors had any sacred Book; 
similar is the case among historians and theologians of the 
beginning of the eighth century. It is only towards the 
end of the first quarter of this century that the Kur an be- 
came the theme of conversation in Nestorian, Jacobite, 
and Melchite ecclesiastical circles. The Christians, in 
spite of the intolerant attitude of Muslim Caliphs and 
governors, continued to write, frequently under pain of 
death, many polemical lucubrations in refutation of the 
sacred Book of Islam, which met with a swarm of answers, 
from the Muslim side. Por the end of the century the 
reader will find good information in Steinschneider’s 
well-known work.|| Some years before this date two 
important publications, not yet edited, saw the light, viz., 
the Refutation of the Kur ’an by Abu Noh, secretary to the 

*A, Bpriaques, voL I, pt* % p. 146 sqq. 

tNotice the Sytiac word ModhUimnutha ** tradition” in its rapport with written 

thing.”"'*' ' 

' Monophysites..,, ' - ,, ' 

p. fi., Historians*'’ ;; ^ ‘ ' , , , ' ‘ ' 

||Po^. und Apol Idttertur in Arab. Bptache, 1877. . , . 
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Governor of Mosul,* and the apology of Christianity by 
Timothy, Nestorian Patriarch of Seleucia, recently made 
known by Braun in Oriens Christianus.^ 

. So far as the transmission of the Kur’M is concerned, 
by far the most important work is the apology of al-Kindi, 
critically studied in 1887 by W. Muir.| 

’ Casanova writes; “11 faut, je crois, dans I’histoire 
critique du Coran, faire une place de premier ordre au 
Chretien Kindite.”§ According to this Kindite, who 
wrote some forty years before Bukhari, the history of the 
Kur’an is, briefly, as follows :|1 “Sergius,^^ a Nestorian 
monk, was excomiaunicated for a certain oft'ence; to 
expiate it he set out on a mission to Arabia; in Maccah 
he met Muhammad with whom he had intimate converse. 
At the death of the monk, two Jewish doctors, ‘Abdallah 
and Ka‘b, ingratiated themselves with Muhammad and 
had great influence over him. Upon the Prophet’s death, 
and at the instigation of the Jews, ‘Aii Infused to swear 
allegiance to Abu Bakr, but when he despaired of succeed- 
ing to the Caliphate, he presented himself before him, 
forty days (some say six months) after the Prophet’s 
death. As he was swearing allegiance to him, he was 
asked, ‘O Father of Hasan, what hath delayed thee so 
long?’ He answered, T was busy collecting the Book of 
the Lord, for that the Prophet committed to my care.’ 
The men present about Abu Bakr represented that there 
\vere scraps and pieces of the Kur’an with them as well as 
with ‘Ali; and then it was agreed to collect the whole 
from every quarter together. So they collected various 
Xjjarts from the memory of individuals (as Suratul-Bara’ah, 

which they wrote out at the dictation of a certain Arab 
•* 

*Assemani, B. O. Ill, X, 

flDOl, p, 150. 

XThe Afology of al-Kindy written at the court of M-Mdmun circa, AJ), 830. An ex* 
cellent edition of this work has recently appeared in Egypt in the “Nile Mission Press/' 
whose chairman is Dr. S. M. ZJwemer. 

§Ibid. p. 110. 

!10/. Muir, Ibid. p. 70 

«JThe predominant role of this monk will be carefully set forth in our future studies. 
The Arab authors who scarcely knew any otlier language besides the Arabic, confused 
his name with the title Bhm given tfj^ramseans tb every monk; see Nau, Essepanmn 
Nestorunm m Ask, WU, pp. who showed how misleading was the practi<» of 

some scholars who simply availed themselves of the tardy Muslim Hadith. 
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from the desert), and other portions from different people; 
besides that which was copied out from tablets of stone, 
and palm-leaves, and shoulder-bones, and such like. It 
was not at first collected in a volume, but remained in 
separate leaves. Then the people fell to variance in their 
reading; some read according to the version of ‘Ali, which 
they follow to the present day; some read according to the 
collection of which we have made mention; one party read 
according to the text of ibn Mas‘ud, and another according 
to that of Ubayy ibn Ka‘b. 

“"When ‘Uthman came to power, and people everywhere 
differed in their reading, ‘Ali sought grounds of accusatiofi 
against him, compassing his death. One man would read 
a verse one way, and another man another way; and there 
was change and interpolation, some copies having more 
and some less. When this was represented to ‘TJthman, 
and the danger urged of division, strife, and apostacy, he 
thereupon caused to be collected together all the leaves 
and scraips that he could, together with the copy that was 
written out at the first. But they did not interfere with 
that which was in the hands of ‘Ali, or of those who fol- 
lowed his reading. Ubayy was dead by this time; as for 
ibn Mas‘ud, they demanded his exemplar, but he refused 
to give it up. Then they commanded Zaid ibn Thabit, 
and with him ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Abbas, to revise and correct 
the text, eliminating all that was corrupt; they were in- 
structed, when they differed on any reading, word, or 
name, to follow the dialect of the Kuraish. 

“When the recension was completed, four exemplars 
were written out in large text; one was sent to Macc^, 
and another to Madinah; the third was despatched to 
Syria, and is to this day at Malatya; the fourti^as 
deposited in Kufah. People say that this last copy is still 
extant at Xtifah, but this is not the case, for it was lost in 
the insurrection of Mukhtar (A.H. 67). The copy at 
Maccah remained there till the city was stormed by Abu 
Sarayah (A.H. 200); he did not carry it away; but it is 
supposed to have been burned in the conflagration. The 
Madinah exemplar was lost in the reign of terror, that is, 
in the days of Yazid b. Mu^awiah (A.H. 60-64). 
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“After what we have related above, ‘Uthman called in 
all the former leaves and copies, and destroyed them, 
threatening those who held any portion back; and so only 
some scattered remains, concealed here and there, survived. 
Ibn Mas‘ud, however, retained his exemplar in his own 
hands, and it was inherited by his posterity, as it is this 
day; and likewise the collection of ‘Ali has descended in 
his family.* 

“Then followed the business of Hajjaj b. Yusuf, who 
gathered together every single copy he could lay hold of, 
and caused to be omitted from the text a great many 
’passages. Among these, they say, were verses revealed 
concerning the House of Umayyah with names of certain 
persons, and concerning the House of ‘Abbas also with 
names.f Six copies of the text thus revised were dis- 
tributed to Egypt, Syria, Madinah, Maccah, Kufah, and 
Basrah.J After that he called in and desti'oyed all the 
preceding copies, even as ‘Uthman had done before him. 
The enmity subsisting between ‘Ali and Abu Bakr, ‘Umar 
and ‘Uthman is well known; now each of these entered 
in the text whatever favoured his own claims, and left 
out what was otherwise. How, then, can we distinguish 
between the genuine and the counterfeit? And what 
about the losses caused by Hajjaj ? The kind of faith that 
this tyrant held in other matters is well-known; how can 
we make an arbiter as to the Book of God a man who never 
ceased to play into the hands of the Umayyads whenever 
he found opportunity?” 

Then al-Kindi, addressing his Muslim friend, says; “All 
that I have said is drawn from your own authorities, and 
no single argument has been advanced but what is based 
on*evidence accepted by yourselves; in proof thereof, we 
have the Kur’an itself, which is a confused heap, with 
neither system nor order. ” 

It should be noticed here that something which might 
be termed an answer to al-Kindi from the Muslim side has 


*These details will be studied in future. 

f Cy. Gesckichte des Qordm^ 1909, p- 9S5 (edit. Scbwally). . 

iTMs fact receives a direct confirmation from ibn Duto^ and Makriz! quoted on p, 
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been discovered among the Arabic manuscripts of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester. In a MS. , dated 616 of the 
Hi j rah, I found the Kitdbud-Dini wad-Daulah, “Book of 
Religion and Empire,” written in A.D. 855, by the phyd- 
cian ‘Ali b. Rabbanat-Tabari, at the request of the Caliph 
Mutawakkil. It is an official Apology of Islam, appearing 
at an interval of some twenty years after the Apology of 
Christianity by al-Kindi. On the important point of the 
transmission of the Kur’an, the author is content to appeal 
to the piety, asceticism, and devotion of the early Caliphs 
and disciples of the Prophet, and says, “If such people may 
be accused of forgery and falsehood, the disciples of the 
Christ might also be accused of the same.” This is a 
meagre answer to the historical indictments of al-Kindi. 

We trust that the Arabists will rightly value the out- 
standing importance of this new work, written before all 
the traditional compilations of the second half of the 
ninth century. So far as the religious system of Islam 
is concerned, it is of an unparalleled significance, contain- 
ing, as it does, many traditions dealing with the Prophet, 
his religion and his disciples, which are not found else- 
where. I have prepared the text for the press and trans- 
lated it with some critical annotations required by its 
antiquity and its extrinsic and intrinsic importance.* 
After a long introduction in which the author praises 
Islam, gives good advice to be followed in discussions, 
and shows the laudable zeal of the Caliph Mutawakkil in 
the propagation and vindication of his faith, he sets forth 
the reasons why people of the tolerated cults do not em- 
brace Islam and why they should embrace it, and becarrse ' 
the greater number of the non-Muslim populatioi^^ere 
Christian, he addresses the Christians more frequently; 
in the second rank come Jews, Magians, Hindoos, and 
Dualists, who, however, are attacked more sharply. The 
order of the chapters is as follows; 

(a) Different forms of historical facts and common 
agreement, (b) Criteria for the verification of historical 
, facts, (c) The Prophet called to the unity of God and to 


*Tlie work wail be pnbiisbed for the Governors of tbe John Bylaads Library by the 
Manchester University , , ' ; , : " ' , ^ , ■ ' ' ’ 
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what all the prophets have believed, (d) Merits of the 
ways of acting and the prescriptions of the Prophet, (e) 
Miracles of the Prophet which the “People of the Book” 
hUve rejected. (/) The Prophet foretold events hidden 
from him, which were realised in his lifetime, (g) Prophe- 
cies of the Prophet, which were realised after his death, 
(h) The Prophet was an imlettered man, and the Book 
which God revealed to him is, therefore, a sign of prophetic 
office, (i) The victory won by the Prophet is a sign of 
prophetic office, (j) The disciples of the Prophet and the 
eye-witnesses of his career were most honest and pious: 
tl) ascetisicm of the Bakr; (2) asceticism of ‘Umar; 
(3) asceticism of ‘Ali; (4) asceticism of ‘Umar b. ‘Abdul- 
Aziz, of ‘Abdallah b. ‘Umar b. Khattab, and of some other 
pious Muslims. (Jc) If the Prophet had not appeared 
the prophecies of the prophets about him and about 
Ishmael would have been without object. (1) Prophecies 
of the prophets about him: Moses, David, Isaiah, Hosea, 
Micah, Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Zechariah, Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Christ and His disciples, (m) Answer 
to those who have blamed the prescriptions of Islam. 
(n) Answer to those who are shocked that the Prophet 
should have innovated and changed some prescriptions 
of the Torah and the Gospel, (o) Answer to those who 
pretend that no one but the Christ has mentioned the 
Resurrection, (p) Conclusion. 

In his biblical quotations, the author refers to the ver- 
sion of a certain “Marcus the Interpreter,” of which we 
are still unable to find any trace in any other book, either 
Syriac or Arabic. 

A jif-r t. from the question of an official edition of the 
Kur’an being unknown to Christian writers till the second 
hfllf of the eighth century, the idea gathered from the 
ancient Christian compositions is in complete agreement 
with “the theory that Islam is primarily a political ad- 
venture;”* and as in the Semitic mind political ad- 
ventures cannot succeed without some “persuasions” to 
heaven, and “dissuasions” from hell, it is the merit of the 
first Caliphs to have so skilfully handled,; after their master 

*D. S. MargoHoutii, iu. Eneyclopcedia of Religion and Ethics., Till* 879. 
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and in imitation of “the people of the Book,” the spiritual 
instrument which was easy and handy and which brought 
them such wonderful results. (1st der Islam) “Keines- 
wegs als ein Religionssystem ins Leben getreten, sonderh 
als ein Versuch sozialistischer Art, gewissen iiberhand- 
nehmenden irdischen Miss-sthnden entgegenzutreten.’? 

Conclusion 

From all the above facts and documents, any impartial 
critic, interested in the Kur’anic literature of the Muslim 
world, can draw his own conclusions. If we may express^ 
our opinion, we would be tempted to say : 

(1) If all signs do not mislead us, very few oracular 
sentences, if any, were written in the time of the Prophet. 
The kind of life that he led, and the rudimentary character 
of reading and writing in that part of the world in which 
he appeared, are sufficient witnesses in favour of this 
view. Our ignorance of the Arabic language in that early 
period of its evolution is such that we cannot even know 
with certainty whether it had any writing of its own in 
Maccah and Madlnah. If a kind of writing existed in 
these two localities, it must have been something very 
similar to the Estrangelo or the Hebraic characters. Ibn 
TChal dfmf informs us that the people of Taif and Kuraish 
learnt the “ari of writing” from the Christians of the town 
of Hirah, and the first Kuraishite who learned it was 
Sufyan b. Umayyah.J Further, Hirschfeld§ has already 
noted that “The Qoran, the text-book of Islam is in reality 
nothing but a counterfeit of the Bible;” this verdict 
applies in a more accentuated manner to the compilation ®f 
the Kur’an. No disciple of Moses or of Christ wrote the 
respective oracles of these two religious leaders in tneir 
lifetime, and probably no such disciple did so in the ease of 
the Prophet. A man did not become an acknowledged 
prophet in a short time; years elapsed before his teaching 
was considered worth preserving on parchment. Lam- 

Grimme, Mohummedyl,^ Munster, p. 14; Miinchen, p, 50. 

^Mukaddimak, p. 365 (edit. Beirut). 

JWe cannot enter into details on this subject which is a digression from the Kur'anic 
theme. 

^New researches into the eomposiiioTi and exegesis of the Qordn^ P* 1^* 





mens* has observed, *‘Le Prophete s’6tait fait intimer par 
Allah (Qoran, Ixxv. 16-17) I’ordre de ne pas se presser 
pour editer le Qoran, comme recueil separ6. La precau- 
tion etait prudente, 6tant donne le caract^re inconsistant 
de certaines revelations. ” 

^ (2) Some years after the Prophet’s death many of his 
companions, seeing that his cause was really flourishing 
and gathering considerable momentu m by means of able 
generals, vied in writing down, each one in his own sphere, 
the oracles of their master. This work gave them prestige, 
and sometimes high posts which they could scarcely have 
obtained otherwise; in this series is to be included the 
compilation of Ubayy b. Ka’b, Ibn Mas‘ud, ‘Uthman b. 
‘AffM, and probably ‘Ali b. Abi Talib. When ‘Uthman 
obtained the Caliphate, his version was naturally given 
a royal sanction, to the detriment of the three other re- 
censions. The story of the Kuraishite scribes who were 
told by ‘Uthman to write down the Revelation in the 
dialect of Kuraish, ought to be discarded as half legendary. 
We all know how ill adapted was the Arabic writing even 
of the eighth century to express all the phonetic niceties of 
the new philological schools; it is highly improbable, there- 
fore, that it could express them in the first years of the 
Hijrah. Moreover, a very legitimate doubt can be en- 
tertained about the literary proficiency of all the collectors 
mentioned in the tardy hadith of the ninth century. Most 
of them were more tribal chieftains than men of literature, 
and probably very few of them could even read or write; 
for this reason the greater part of their work must have 
b«en accomplished by some skilled Christian or Jewish 
amarwiensis, converted to Islam. 

(§) This last work of Companions and Helpers does not 
seem to have been put into book form by ‘Uthinan, but 
was written on rolls of parchment, on suhifs, and it re- 
mained in that state till the time of Abdul-Malik and 
Hajjaj ibn Yusuf. At this time, being more familiar 
with writing by their intercourse with the Jews and 
Christians of the enlightened capital of Syria, and feeling 


^Fatima et les jilles de Mahomet, p. 113. 
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,re acutely the necessity of compelag on 
th them, the Caliph and his powerful lieutenant, gave 
those rolls the character and the continuity of a book, 
d very possibly, added new material from some oral 
dters of the Prophet’s oracular sentences. At any rate, 
e incident of both Hajja] and ‘Uthman writmg copies 
the Kur’an and sending them to the heaa-provinces ^ 
■ly curious. We wfll condude the first chapter oi this 
iquiry with the following sentences by Professor Casa- 
3va* to which we fully adhere: 

“Mais les fragments d’os, de palmier, etc., sur lesquels 
:aient ecrits, de la main des secr^aires, les yersets dictes 
ar le Prophete, et qui avaient servi k la premiere recension, 
rt A in-i Je me refuse a 
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(The following is the summary of an article wnic 
peared in The Egyptian Mail— Ext.) 

“Rbadebs of foreign newspapers in this countiy 
the comments made by the native organs on ci 
events, but in all probability know very little about 
I therefore propose to give them very short noti< 
these newspapers; 

“Al-Ahram is one of the oldest Arabic newspap 
Egypt, having been in existence for forty-one yeai 
was founded by the late Selim Takla Bey, a Syria; 
was teacher of Arabic in Beirut before he came to I 
and not long after was joined by his brother B 
Pasha. At first, Al-Ahram was published in Alep 
but was, not many years ago, transferred to Cam 
the death of Selim, his brother Bishara took sole ^ 
of the paper, and on the death of the latter his so 

owns it. , 

“On its appearance Al-Ahram’ s sympathies wer 

French and Turkish, but of late years it has ado 
policy more in keeping with the altered conditions 
country. It has a special telegraph service, tin 
Being sent it by the Havas Agency. It is in si; 
pases of seven columns, and is a morning paper 
right sense of the word, as it goes to press after 1 
“The second oldest paper is perhaps Al-Mt 
which has been in existence about thirty years, 
founded by Messrs, Yacoub Sarruf, Fans Nir 
Shahin Macarius Bey, the two formp were teac 
the American College in Beirut befme they i 
E^pt as tlieir home, , For some years before, t ej 
Al-MuUataf , a scientific review of a liigh order, 
still in existence. 
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“When they began publishing Al-Mokaitam they 
divided their work in the following manner: Dr. Nimr 
took complete charge of the political organ and Dr. 
Sarruf of the scientific, a division of labour which the 
readers of their periodicals have approved and appre- 

“From its appearance till this day Al-Mokattam has 
been in favour of the British occupation. It was the first 
Arabic paper to receive special regular telegrams from 
abroad, its correspondent being one of the members ot 
the editorial of the Daily Mail. It is in eight pages of , 
six columns, and is said to have a large circulation. Like 
its competitor Al-Ahmm, it goes to press after 1 a.m. 

“The above two newspapers represent the high-water 
mark of Arabic journalism in Egypt, and do credit to 
their proprietors, editors and managers, and compare 
very favourably with the high-class newspapers ot 
Europe. Needless to say that their staffs are Syrian. 

“ Al-Makrussa is another old newspaper having been 
brought out about the same time as Al-Ahram, but it 
has changed hands more than once. Its present pro- 
prietor is Mr. Elias Ziade, a Syrian who had no experi- 
ence of journalism before buying Al-Makrussa. It repre- 
sents no special political ideas, and is not distinguished 
for any particular feature. It publishes from time to 
time an article of interest on some local subject, and 
although it is called a morning newspaper it is really 

published late in the afternoon. 

“Mr. Ziad6 does not contribute any articles to his 
paper, so far as his readers are aware, and he employs S. 
number of second-rate writers on the editorial staff. ^ , 

“Al-Akhbar is a recent periodical, having been brought 
out in 1896. It is owned by Sheikh Yussef El-Khazin, , a 
Maronite of Mount Lebanon, Syria, and a scholar of con- 
siderable literary abilities, who contributes an article 
every day and leaves the editorship of his paper to a 
young Copt who has had long experience in journalism. 
At one time Al-Ahhbar was the most brightly written 
Arabic newspaper, and its trenchant criticism and sar- 
casm have brought it into trouble more than once. The 
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“The proprietor of Al-Watan is said not to write, but 
directs the policy of his paper and inspires articles to the 
members of the editorial staff. Al-Watan is reputed to 
be the organ of the Coptic Patriarchate the acts of which 
it does its best to explain and defend. While Misr is the 
organ of the Reform Party, Al-Watan is that of the Con- 
servatives and the clergy. 

“Al-Watan has another specialty: exposing the sins 
and delinquencies of the omdas and sheikhs in the prov- 
inces, and hardly a number of it is free from some act of 
one of these officials. 

“It is the only Arabic paper in the country which takes 
pains over the headlines of its articles, which are almost 
in double lines, the last words of both of which are in 
rhyme. In fact this is a distinguishing feature of Al- 
Watan in which no other Arabic periodical shares. 

“Al-Watan is also the only Arabic paper which from 
time to time publishes a eulogy of itself and its editor. 

“Besides the above matters these two Coptic papers are 
not distinguished by any particular journalistic feature 
which gives them special importance and induces the 
other Arabic-speaking races in the country to read them, 
as is the case with Al-Ahmm and Al-Mohattam for in- 
stance. 

“The members of the editorial staffs of these two organs 
are almost exclusively Copts. 

“ Al-Bassir is the oldest Arabic paper in Alexandria, 
and is owned and edited by Rashid Schemail Bey, a 
Syrian litterateur, who before founding Al-Bassir, was 
the Cairo correspondent of Al-Ahram for many years. It " 
is the best informed organ in Alexandria — indeed ii? the 
whole coimtry, on commercial and financial matters, par- 
ticularly those relative to the cotton and the Bourse, and 
it is on this account that it is very largely read. Its 
articles on political questions, and those connected with 
the internal affairs of the country, are consequently not 
as frequent as those dealing with commerce. 

“ W adinnil is a recently founded paper. It was founded 
seven years ago by Mohammed Effendi El-Kalza, former 
official of the Government, who edits it. Notwithstand- 
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ing its youth, this organ has attained a prominent position 
not only in Alexandria but in the whole country. It 
is the only paper in Alexandria now printed in six pages, 
•^hile before the war the number of its pages was eight. 

'"‘Wadinnil 'h.&s no particular feature to distinguish it, 
but its articles, particularly those on the internal affairs 
of the country, are well written. 

“Al-Ahaly is a still more receirt paper, having been in 
existence six years. The editorial chair is occupied by 
Abdul Kader Effendi Hanna, a former member of the 
Alexandria bar, and an able writer. It is said to have 
been founded to support the ex-Premier, Mohammed 
Said Pasha, whose organ it was, and in whose days it 
attained an influential position. Since the downfall of 
that premier Al-Ahaly has lost its former position, but it 
is doing all it can to compete with the other Moslem paper 
of Alexandria. 

“Its articles on purely local affairs are well thought 
out, but such articles are few and far between. It has no 
particular feature to distinguish it. 

“The above are all the daily newspapers in the country, 
and as the writer has simply given facts known to their 
own readers, and has not said anything in malice, he hopes 
the proprietors and editors of these papers wiU not take 
his words amiss. His object was merely to enlighten the 
readers of The Egyptian Mail on the importance and 
standing of the organs, extracts from the comments of 
which on current topics, it publishes every day.” 
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What is the Qur'anic use of the word ^aya and its etymology? The 
point of the question lies in its bearing on the doctrine of abrogation as 
usually understood. The editors of the new Qadiani translation of 
the Qur’an have a long note on Sura II {Sumtu4-Baqara), verse 100, 
or 105, or 107, 'Whatever dya we abrogate or cause to be forgotten, we 
bring one better than it, or like it.’ They say the passage has no 
reference to other verses in the Qur’an, and declare that people who 
maintain that it does are only following the lead of "obscure authors 
who enjoy no credit for reliability or accuracy.” It is "want of 
deep study” that is responsible for the failure to recognize that "no 
part of the Qur’an has become inoperative.” The facts are, they 
continue, that the "jealousy” of the People of the Book for the new 
revelation is the context of this verse, and its "true meaning is that 
a portion of the previous law has been replaced by a better one in the 
Holy Qur’an, and certain commandments which were lost have been 
conserved in the same book.” (The Holy Qur’an with English 
translation, Qadian, 1915, Part I, p. 89.) 

L. B. J. 

I know no evidence that the word 'dya, or any of its plurals, can 
refer to our Scriptures; such is certainly not Muslim usage. When 
the word is used absolutely with the article it is always taken as refer- 
ring to the verses of the Qur’an; the Qur’to commentator, Razi says, 
li'annahu kuwa4-ma^hud Hndand. It is derived either from the root 
’YY or ’WY and is probably the same as the Hebrew '6th, "sign.” 
Its fundamental meaning is said, by the native lexicographers, to be 
"sign” {'aldma) md various derived meanings are, "miracle,” 
"wonder,” "warning,” "message,” "forzn” or "figure,” "company,” 
"verse” of the Qur’an. Of these undoubtedly the two most common 
meanings are "sign, miracle” and "verse” of the Qur’an, and the 
second is a special application of the first; the whole Qur’an being 
regarded as a mu^jiza or "evidentiary miracle,” its constituent parts 
are so also. The word is therefore applied to each of those sections 
of the Qur’an closing in pause {loaqj) and with the rhyme. But 
it can also be applied to every portion of the Qur’an giving a ruld^or 
decision Qiukm) even if it is a Sura or a number of sections or a 
single section. See Lane’s Lexicon, p. 135, the Lisdn Part XVIII, pp. 
65 ff., Mufradat of Raghib al-Isfahani, pp. 3£ f. 

The Qadiani translation of the verse in the Question is correct 
though some Muslim exegetes would prefer to render it, "If we abro- 
gate, or if we were to abrogate, any verse . . . , ” urging that the 

md involves the Hn of possibility and does not involve a statement 
that the verses really have been abrogated. Such was the position 
of Fakhr ad-Hinar-Razi and he, in consequence, preferred to use other 
verses in proof of Abrogation. This does not mean that he doubted 
that some yerses of the Qur’an abrogated others; that is an absolute 
Agreement {ijmdj of Islam and to doubt it would be heresy if not 
unbelief. On that point the Qadiani translators have not been 
ingenuous. They have used phrases to suggest that the doctrine of 





Abrogation is especially held by “translators,” ’ ' : 

% Islam. Their course would have been strai»htforwarfl 

If they had adm tted that such had been the docSh 
to their time and then had urged that the doctrine 

against the context of the i- - * - ^ 

violating the unity and trustworthiness of the Qur' 

denying the promised protection of the q ‘ ‘ 

they have suggested that those wl ' " 
rety on “obscure authors who enjoy no 
accuracy.” ^ 

^ reply that I hav 

unable to find the extant works of s ' ’ ' ' 

that one part of the Qur’an L„„ , 

on the other hand, such has been the 
from the first. 

’is fvof f Tabari, who died A.H. 310, there 

^ separate traditions bearing on the 

passage quoted and givmg the earliest exegetieal 
1« f on It, a tradition going back to the Companions; but there 
IS Ml a word Aat any one ever held that it does not teach abrogation 


while it is really that 

uch had been the doctrine’of Islam down 

s was false (a) as 

passages quoted in its support, (b) as 

,,, , ^ and (c) ,as 

of the Qur’an by Allah. Further, 
ho hold the doctrine of Abrogation 
0 credit for reliability and 

, „ re been 

u i, s-uthor who denies the doctrine 
has been abrogated by another, and that, 
: consistent Agreement of Islam 
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ment (ijmd‘ of the Muslim people naskh applies to the Qur’an, i.e., 
that paLages now in the Qur’an text or once in the Qur an text ha-ve 
been abrogated. RazS gives one name on the other side, a ceitain 
Abu Muslim ‘Amr b. Yahy^ al-Isfaham of whom I know no pore, 
nt cMitentions were: (i) That the abrogated ’ayat were laws m the 
preceding Scriptures; (ii) That naskh in this verse means the trans- 
ferring (Lql) of Scripture from the Preserved Tablet and the convey- 
ing {tahml) of it to the Books, as you say, 
transcribed the book”; (iii) That this verse does not say that 
actually occurs but only that if it were to occur something better 
would be given in place of the passage abrogated. ^ . ,, . , ^ 

In the middle of the next page (p. 445) Razi repeats that all the 
interieters of the Qur’an except this Abu Muslim consider that aya 

meSirS: la^'a^d'l™ He ^a^^t Wore, tL original and 

of Abrogation, as affecting the bases of canon law, m th® 'S/mp. 
tanaih al-fusul fi-l-’vMl of Ahmad b. Idris al-Qarahi who died A_.H. 
684^. ■ It is the xivth Bab and occupies pp. 132-140 m ed. of Cairo, 
1306. Again, Abu Muslim is the only opponent of the A^eement. 
Further, we learn that Qur’an may be abrogped not only by Qur an 
but bv Sunna, if the Sunna is mutawdhra, i.e., handed down on so 
many unimpeachable lines that disbelief in it is impossPle, and vice 

visi Su(Ssunnamaybeabrogated,too,byitshke. Socomplete^ 

has the idea of abrogation taken i^ossession of the science of the base. 

( °Yhe Qur’an commentary of Baidawi, who died A.H. 685, 
holds the same position. It is modelled, mme or less, on that d 
Zamakhshari, but reduced to orthodoxy. _ ^ 

one hand, that Abrogation meets the varying rieeds of different time, 
and situations—what is of advantage at one time may be for hurt a1 
another— and, on the other, that the changing and irregularity sc 
produced are derived from the accidental thmgs to which the idea eX' 
wting in the eternal es.sence is joined. That means a distmctioi 
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nashh can be applied to the changes produced by Islam in Jewish and 
Christian law (waHnnamd yusmnma kddhd naskk^^ tajaimimz^^) , 

IX. The last authority I shall cite is the great "‘Dictionary of 
technical terms used in the sciences of the Musulmans/’ a modern 
compilation published in the Bibliotheca Indica in 186£. Naskk 
fe treated there on pp. 1377-1380 as in the texts above. 

It would be easy to cite many more authorities, both Qur*an com- 
mentaries and separate discussions of naskk; but what has now been 
given -will probably be sufBcient to show that the Ahmadlya. position 
is an innovation {bid' a) in Islam of the gravest kind, and that their 
commentary, quoted above, contains very serious misstatements. 
It would be perfectly open for them to maintain, by historical in- 
vestigation and by examination of the context of the different Qur’Fui 
passages, that the doctrine of naskh is false. But it may be W’ell to 
say here that it is accepted, so far as I know% by all modern students 
of Islam in the West. These are of all schools and have no theological 
bias one way or the other; but accept it as an historical necessity. It 
is needless to quote cases. ' 

But ill Dr. Wherry's note on the Qur’anic passage in question (his 
edition of Sale's translation, voL i, pp. 327 ff.) there are, as the 
Qadiani translators truly say, some grave misunderstandings as to 
the meaning and scope of naskh. He extends it much too far and 
thinks of it as affecting theological doctrine and statements of fact, 
while it applies only to commands, prohibitions and such statements 
as involve these. Nor can it apply to theology at all From the 
Muslim point of view the theology (kalcim) revealed to Adam and 
thereafter to each prophet in turn, and finally to Muhammad, was 
one and the same. The differences came in the canon law (jfzg/?-), 
the rites, ceremonies, usages, commands and prohibitions generally. 
These had no eternal validity and could be changed with circumstances 
and needs. And they were changed, not only from prophet to 
prophet, but changes could come in the course of the teaching of the 
same prophet. These last are by naskh in the strict sense. 

And, further, Dr. Wherry appears not to understand the position 
of Muslims towards the Christian Scriptures, or, rather their positions, 
for there is no one which, in Islam, is of faith. The ikgreement has 
fixed the doctrine of Abrogation, but there is no Agreement upon how a 
Muslim must think of the Bible. Dr. Wherry seems to hold that a 
Muslim is “bound" to “acknowledge" the Bible “to be the Word of 
God." We may hold that he must or should, but he does not see 
it in that way. Positions have been, and are held in Islam varying 
from what comes very close to accepting it as the Word of God, 
tlirough regarding it as corrupted or interpolated or mutilated — all 
in different degrees— to complete rejection as of human origin forged 
to tahe the place of the divine Scriptures withdrawn by Allah from 
unworthy possessors. The subject is far too large to enter upon 
in detail. The classical treatment is by Goldziher in the Zdisckrift 
of "the German Oriental Society, vol. xxxii, pp. 341“"387) and I have 
dealt with it shortly in Lecture vii of my “Aspects of Islam." 

Duncan B. MAcnoNAnn* 

Hartfordf Connecticut* 
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The Eastern Question : an Historical Study in European Diplomacy. 

By J. A, R. Marriott, M.P,, for the City of Oxford, Clarendon 

Press, 1917. 1^/6 net. 456 pages. 

Although the Ottomans commenced their invasion of Europe more 
than a century before the taking of Constantinople, responsible his- 
torians show a tendency to make that event the starting-point of the 
‘‘Eastern Question/’ i.e., the question how the Turks are to be dis- 
possessed of the territories which they have appropriated, and who is' 
to be installed in their place. For a time there was some chance of 
the question being settled by the absorption of all Europe in the 
Ottoman Empire; but that danger disappeared as the seventeenth 
century reached its close, and since the beginning of the nineteenth 
the solution of the question has been advancing by leaps and bounds. 
Nor have we abandoned the hope that the termination of the present 
war will include the final settlement of the problem. 

Mr, Marriott, who is well known as a historian and a publicist, 
traces the history of the question to its commencement, and owing 
to his vast knowledge of modern Europe and its affairs, and his great 
skill as a writer, has produced a most interesting book, which few 
readers will leave unfinished. It is natural that he should enter more 
fully into detail the nearer he approaches our time; two- thirds of his 
space is occupied with the period which commences with Napo- 
leon’s activities; one-half with that which commences with the 
Crimean War. One would gladly have his opinion about that war, 
which so great a master of foreign politics as the late Lord Salisbury 
declared to have been so far as Great Britain was concerned a mis- 
take; “England put her money on the v^rong horse.” Mr. Marriott 
does not contravene that Judgment, but attacks Kinglake for main- 
taining that the British Cabinet were hoodwinked by Napoleon III. 
Nevertheless he appears to accept the view that Napoleon Ill’s 
motives for going to war with Russia were personal and dynastic; 
if then the action of the British government of the time in supporting 
him has not been justified by the event, they must have been de- 
ceived by some persons or some thing. ^ 

The impression left on the mind by this study in European ^liplo- 
macy is not favourable to the ability of those who have been actively 
engaged therein. The Berlin Congress of 1878 was the crown of 
Lord Beaconfield’s career as a statesman; his personality, says Mr. 
Marriott, dominated the Congress, and he won the whole-hearted 
admiration of Bismarck. Yet his Anglo-Turkish Convention, con- 
cluded^ just before the Congress, was described by Mr. Gladstone 
as an insane convention; and though this phrase produced a violent 
retort, a qonvenlion which permanently alienated the parties to it, 
and appears otherwise to have produced little good, was perhaps not 
/entirely nnw0rthy;pf;:tfe;epi^^^ ■ The Treaty of Berlin which was' 
/the result Pfr 'the Vlahotirs-rqf' that Congress, has according to Mr. 
Marriott’s, showing fo^en the ^use of evils avoided by the Treaty of 




not mat me statesmen weic uie most capable men 

cannot foretell the future^ which, in part, is the result of treaties and 
the like, in part, of factors which are obscure or wholly unlmown. 

That in a book which covers so great an area of both space and time 
there should be some statements which suggest doubts is natural 
On p. 38 there is the following note: 

''"'Only to Europeans are the Ottomans known as ‘Turks/ a name, 

among tliemselvess of contempt/^ 

n 'pyg — Iqj. which the authority of Messrs. Hogarth and Gibbons is 
quoted — is surprising. Sam^ Pasha, whose dictionary must be in-' 
tended for his countrymen, since it is Turkish-Turkish, calls it Qamus 
Turki, and in his article on the word calls it the name of a 

mighty nation celebrated for world-conquering — ^which should not 
imply any contempt! In the Egyptian press the name is used with 
the same frequency and the same signification as in the European. 
‘On p. £94 speaking of the first promulgation of the Turkish Constitu- 
tion the author says : 

“Profuse in professions and promises of reform, the Porte, with 
delicious irony, selected this moment for the promulgation of a brand 
new and full-blown parliamentary constitution, but it stubbornly re- 
fused to allow Europe to superintend the execution of the reforms.^' 

The charge that “Midhat's Constitution" was a device to defeat 
the Conference of the Powers about to assemble in Constantinople 
has been met by the statement of Sir Henry Elliot, then ambassador, 
that the project of the Constitution had been put before him twelve 
months before there was any question of a conference. A. similar 
judgment is passed on the revived Constitution of 1908, p. 391: 

“The revival of the constitution was little more than an ingenious 
device for appeasing Liberal sentiment abroad, wliile furnishing a 
pretext for the abrogation of the historic rights of the Christian 
nationalities at home." 

The sole record of that event from the inside which we appear to 
possess is the Memoirs of Nyazi, put into English by Mr. E. F. Knight 
in his book “The Awakening of Turkey." Much as we regret the 
results of the reintroduction of the Constitution, that work by no 
means suggests that they were contemplated by those who brought 
it about. In revolutions it is unfortunately by no means only the 
first step which costs. The later steps are likely to increase in costli- 
ness. 

Mr. Marriott naturally finds the primary and most essential factor 
in the problem (the Eastern Question) the presence, embedded in the 
Imng flesh of Europe, of an alien substance. “That substance is the 
Ottoman Turk, akin to the European family neither in creed, in race, 
in language, in social customs, nor in political aptitudes and tradi- 
tions." The fact is, as Mr. Marriott's work amply demonstrates, 
that the Turk has never lacked European allies against other Euro- 
pean powers; his presence may have been productive of disorders, 
but disorders preceded his arrival, and for many which followed it 
he was not responsible. Queen Elizabeth regarded him as her natural 
ally against the idolaters; Pope Pius II thought that pauxillum aquae 
“a little drop of baptismal water" would be sufficient to transform 
Mohammed II into the greatest of Christian potentates, who would 
help him to bring the Greek Christians to order. 

Mr. Marriott has traced the rise and the fortunes of the Balkan 
states with great lucidity and sympathy, and greatly facilitated our 
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understanding of the part which each has played in the present war. 
His work should count , as the standard treatise on its subject not alone 
in this country. 

D. S, Margolioijth. 

Turkey and the War, By Vladimir Jabotinsky. London, T, Fisher 
Unwin, 1917. 6/- net. ^64 pages. 

This work from the point of view of quantity is highly priced; for 
it cannot contain much more than 30,000 words, being loosely printed, 
and having an unusual number of blank pages. The author maintains 
that ''the present war owes its birth directly and beyond doubt to 
the problem of the Near and Middle East,” and since the problem 
which the war is to solve is the partition of the Ottoman Empire, 
he states how it should be divided. He pleads that Germany must 
not be left out in the partition after the war has ended with a victory 
for the Allies, but should be allowed special commercial privileges in 
Anatolia, the only country which is to remain Turkish. Since he 
assigns Constantinople and the Dardanelles to Russia, it might be 
thought that Russia would require access by land to the present 
Turkish capital; but he replies that "the Black Sea fleet will be equal 
to the task of connecting the little colony to the great metropolis” 
(Petrograd?). In general his division of the Ottoman Empire does 
not differ from that which many persons suppose the Entente Powps 
to have in view. The writer appears to discuss these problems with 
some personal acquaintance with Eastern countries. Since the war 
had started some months before Turkey took any part therein, his 
theory that the Eastern Question is its direct cause requires some 
r modification.;/ Frederick the Great admitted that he made war pour 
faire parler de moi;- and this mighty motive is sufficient to explain the 
action of his successor. 

Oxford, England. D. S. Margo.liouth. 

Turkey, Greece and the Great Powers : A Study in Friendship and 
Hate. By G. F. Abbott. With maps. London: Robert 
Scott, Paternoster Row. Pp. 384. 7/6 net. 1916. 

The author of this interesting volume is a Cambridge prizeman who 
went to Macedonia for investigation into the folklore of that country 
in 1900; he was special correspondent for the press in southeastern 
Europe and in India; more recently he had experience in the Tripoli 
hinterland. The book consists of two parts; the first of which deals 
with Turkey and the great powers in their diplomatic relations; the 
second part is the story, not yet complete, of Greece. The author^s 
conclusion may or may not be justified by the close of events. 
"The Allies found King Constantine a hero in the eyes of his sub- 
jects; they have made him a martyr. Every insult that h^fe been 
inflicted upon him has added a new ray to the halo which already 
surrounded his head. The Powei’s may expel him from the throne of 
Greece, as they expelled Otho: no human power can now expeLhim 
from her heart. It may be stated, not as a rhetorical flourish, but 
as a demonstrated fact, that the most effective propagandist the 
Kaiser has had in Greece has been the Allied Fleet. A policy of 

,;iterrprism..is.: A., mistaken, policy .always, . and,,, never more egregiously. . 

mistaken than when applied to a sensitive and high-spirited people.” 

,,_,In,ih!e,.;earte/eha^^^ annals ..of ..European diplo.-....' 

■■inicy"in.Turi[?ey“''rieb^^ and, also to what hiimilia- ^ 

tions.thef^^ga^t-spmt:.#^ compelled Christian ambassa-^'; 
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Germans might all be dogs; but there are degrees of eaninity.” 

lo trace these subtle differentiations to their historic sourcesj and to 
show their bearing upon the present European situation is the auth- 
or. s task. He gives in order the relations of France with Turkey, or 
Mussia, of England (he means Great Britain) and the Germanic 
1 owers. Although we may not agree with all his conclusions there 
are references to sources on nearly every page. The author's stvle 
is^very readable and he is fond of piquant narratives. One finishes 
the volume by concluding that in this careful study of diplomatic 
relations no pot can call the kettle black. 

We miss, however, any sort of preface and a chronological table 
of events and the index was hurriedly put together. 

S. M. ZWEMEE. 


^ Historical Geography of the British Dependencies. Vol. VII. 

Part I. History to the End of tihe East India Company. 

By P. E. Roberts. Oxford University Press (415 pages). 6/6d. 

It is not quite easy to say what should be meant by a historical 
geography. It may perhaps best be defined as a geographical 
description, each feature of which is illuminated and elucidated by 
history, so enabling the reader to understand how foregoing events 
and persons have helped to make the land, its features and condi- 
tions, w'hat they have been at different stages of its histoiy, and now 
One of the best examples of this is Sir George Adam Smith's 


are. 


Historical Geography of Palestine." To carry out such a work 
successfully^ demands a high degree of knowledge, backed by per- 
sonal experience and scientific imagination. The writer of such a 
work for India has yet to appear. In this particular volume we have 
a useful sketch of the history of India as an introduction to its geog- 
raphy. But the sketch might serve equally well for general reading; 
in fact, the execution of its illustrative maps is rather a disappointing 
feature. The history, as such, is well and clearly told within its 
limits, and the chief issues and personalities are thoughtfully and 
impartially discussed, so that it forms a useful manual for the general 
reader or teacher. 

H. , U. WeITBRECHT SmNTOH.: ; 


An Ofl&cial Guide to Eastern Asia. Compiled by The Imperial 
Japanese Government Railways. Tokyo. VoL I, Manchuria 
and Chosen, pp. 448, 1913, Yen T, Vol. II, S. W, Japan, pp. 58, 
1914, Yen 5. Vol. Ill, N. E. Japan, pp. 497, 1914. Yen 5. 

^ Vol. IV, China, pp. 538, 1915. Yen 7. 

These four volumes form a series to be completed by a fifth and last 
volulne of the series which will be on the East Indies. As this covers 
a part of the world almost wholly Moslem and well-nigh unknown 
to most readers, the last volume of the series will be of the greatest 
interest, but in every respect the maps, numerous illustrations and 
general get-up of these guide books are equal, if not superior, to the 
familiar Baedeker. It must have been no easy task to set up these 
books in type into good English with innumerable words in Japanese, 
Korean, Russian, and Cliinese interspersed. Tables of statistics 
are introduced, fares and charges set forth in detail, routes, hotels, 
means of communication, and articles on industries and products as 
well as items which concern themselves with the inhabitants of the 
various districts, The history, customs, and^languages' are dealt, 
with, and complete sets of maps and towm are provided, while in 
each case the book closes with vocabularies and phrases in English, 
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Russian, Chinese, and Japanese and an index. We wish the Japanese 
would prepare a guide book equally correct and compact for Western 
Asia. There is nothing of the kind for the traveller who visits Persia, 
Turkey and Arabia. 

From Constantinople to the Home of Omar Khajyam. By Prof. 

(Columbia University, U. S. A.) 

Published by the Macmillan Company, New A"ork. Pp. 30S. 

1911. 

Professor A. V. Williams Jackson in this book gives an account of 
‘"Travel in Transcaucasia and Northern Persia for Historic and Lit- 
erary Research/* Though the book appeared so long ago as 1911 
it has only recently been sent for review, and readers of The Mos- 
lem WoKLD who may not already have seen it, will appreciate having 
their attention drawn to it. Besides being profusely and beauti-" 
fully illustrated, the work is written in such a charming manner as 
to carry the reader along and make its perusal a real pleasure. The 
double purpose of the author — to give an account of his travels 
and to record the result of his researches — ^has been most happily 
accomplished, and the book will undoubtedly remain for long a 
standard work of reference. A word of criticism may be added on 
the author’s treatment of the question relating to the “City of Tus.” 
Had the work been a mere record of travel this might be allowed to 
pass, but seeing that the object of the pilgrimage was largely his- 
torical research, one cannot but feel that the subject has not been 
sufficiently considered by the author. Prof. Jackson writes (p. 294), 
"Tt is clear that the ruined site of Tus . . . formed part of the 

borough of Tabaran, an important section of the town in Firdausi’s 
day, when the city covered a large area comprising several thickly 
populated centres, as we know from oriental geographers of the tenth 
century, or the period covering the better portion of the poet’s life. 
According to the authority of Istikhri and Ihn Haukal at that time, 
as cited in the preceding chapter (p. £67), four boroughs — ^Radkan, 
Tabaran, Bazdghur, and Naukan — made up the metropolis of his- 
torical Tus.” 

Now Naukan must be identified with Noghaii — flying near the pres- 
ent Mashad, fifteen miles southeast of Tus (see p. 285) : “Radkan 
is represented, in part at least, by the settlement of that name, 
nearly twenty miles northwest of the historic city (Tus) That there 
ever existed a city of which stretched thirty-five miles from near 
Mashad to Radkan is incredible. Wliiie Prof. Jackson in speak&ig 
of Tus as a metropolis containing four boroughs, may have erred in 
good company, it might have occurred to one going over the’^aPtual 
ground that there must be a mistake somewhere. When the Arab 
geographers spoke of Tus as containing four townships, they were 
speaking of the district of Tus, which was one of the districts of 
l^orasan.* Yakut f called it a “province” (wilaya), 

AU this, however, is a small matter in comparison with the great 
extent of ground covered by the author. We can most warmly 
: : . recommend the book to any one who desires to visit the lands spoken 
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Through Russian Central Asia* By Stephen Graham. Pp. £ 98 . 
$£.£5. New York: Macmillan. 1916. 

^ The author has given us an inside view of the great Moslem centres 
m Asiatic Russia, especially the four great cities of Turkestan, 
Bokhara, Khiva, ^.Samarkand, and Tashkent.-. Eor many years he 
has lived in Russia and therefore shows a deep sympathy with Rus- 
sian character, life and culture. It is a new world that is opened up 
to the reader in these fascinating pages. ‘*We reached Askabad,’' 
he says, the first great city of Turkestan, about eleven o’clock at 
night, and its platform presented an extraordinary scene. The whole 
forty-five minutes of our stay it was crowded with all the peoples 
of Central Asia— Persians, Russians, Afghans, Tekintsi, Bokharese, 
Khivites, Turkomans — and every one had in his hand, or on his dress, 
or in his turban roses. The whole long pavement was fragrant with 
rose odours.” 

Mr, Graham has a way of describing things which is to be envied. 
Here^ is a picture of Islam in Bokhara. ‘‘The train entered the 
Russian Protectorate of Bokhara, and the population changed. 
From Askabad the natives had special cattle-trucks afforded them, 
and they sat on planks stretched over trestles; they were Sarts, 
Bokharese, Jews, Afghans. Into my carriage came two Mohamme- 
dan scholars going to Bokhara city. They washed their hands, spread 
carpets on one side of the carriage, knelt on the other, said their 
prayers, prostrated themselves. Then they took out a copy of the 
Koran, and one read to the other in a sonorous and poetical voice 
all the way to the city — they were Sarts, a very ancient tribe of xVryan 
extraction, some of the finest looking people of Central Asia, tall, 
dignified, vTinkled, wearing gorgeous cloaks and snowy turbans. 
The two in my carriage had, apparently, several wives in another 
compartment, as they each carried a sheaf of tickets. The women 
hereabout were very strictly in their charchafs. There was no peep- 
ing out or peering round the corner, such as one sees in Turkey, but 
an absolute black blotting out of face and form. When you looked 
at five or six sitting patiently side by side, each and all in voluminous 
green cloaks, and where the faces should appear a black mask the 
colour and appearance of an oven-shelf, you felt a horror as if the gaze 
had rested on corpses or on the plague-stricken.” He does not ideal- 
ize Islam, admits the backwardness of its civilization, criticises 
Carlyle’s picture of the Prophet as fanciful, and yet he has the true 
heart of a missionary and sees the best. “If the peoples of the world 
qguld be seen as part of a great design of embroidery on the garment 
of God, it would probably be seen that . Mohammedanism at the 
preset moment is part of the beauty of the pattern and the amazing 
labyrinthine scheme. It is not a rent, not a disfigurement. , . . 

The Mohammedans, those many millions, are potential Christians, 
a set of people remaining in error because our missionary enterprise 
is not sufficient to bring them to the Light.” 

The whole of the region which he describes from the Caspian Sea 
to the borders of the Chinese Empire is practically unoccupied by 
missions. Everywhere he travelled Islam was dominant, not only 
in the great cities but among the tent dwellers as far as the Siberian 
border. A large part of the way he tramped on foot and lived very 
close to the people. “In one village,” he writes, ‘T saw a pitiful 
sight — ^almost naked Kirghiz women treading wet mud and manure 
into stuff for fuel blocks. They looked astonishingly bestial and 
degraded. You could not feel that they had any soul or stood in any 
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way above tlie animals.’* The book was written before the war broke 
out but in the appendix the writer expressed his hope for a perma- 
nent Anglo-Russian unity that will benefit both Empires and help 
forward humanity . 

The book has a good index but the map is unsatisfactory. 

S. M. Z. ■ 

The Origin of the Islamic State : Translated from the Arabic '' Kitab 
Futuh al-BuldarC^ of Al-Baladhuri by P. K, Hitti, Ph.D. New' 
York: Columbia University, Longmans, Green and Co. Price, 
$4.00. 

The hopes of a critical w^ork raised by the first title of this volume 
are modified when it is realised that it is a straightforward translation 
of AI“Baladhuri*s well-known history with practically no note or com- 
ment. As a translation however it is admirable, ‘"Futuh al-Buldan** 
is one of the best early sources of our knowdedge of the beginnings 
of Islam, and, though subject of course to the revisions of modern 
criticism, is indispensable to the student. The Arabic text in the 
translation used is the standard one published half a century ago by 
He Gooje, and marginal references are given throughout to the page- 
numbering. Dr. Hitti as a Syrian naturally has great advantages in 
grappling with the occasional obscurities which intrude in the middle 
of an otherwise generally clear style, and he is to be complimented 
also on the excellence of Ms English. One might desiderate more con- 
sistency in the transliteration of proper names. Sometimes the 
Anglicized form is given with the Arabic in brackets, sometimes just 
the opposite. Thus in consecutive lines we find: “Heraclius [Hirakl]” 
and “Hims [Emesa]*’; again “Jordan [al-Urdunn]** and “Ma’ab 
[Moab].” This is our only criticism on a most valuable addition 
to the none too large collection of translations of leading Arabic works. 

We may add that the index, always an essential feature, seems full 
and complete. 

R. F. McNeile. 

The Life and Religion of Mohammed the Prophet of Arabia, By 
Rev. P, J. L. Menezes Criest of the Diocese of Mangalore, India. 

Pp. 104. Published by Sands and Co., London. 1911. 

The author in his preface declares that the contents of his book are 
not original; but are compiled from the best and most trustworthy 
authors who have written on the subject. He has endeavored to 
state the “bare facts” of the leading features of Islam, and of the life 
of its prophet without “partisanship or prejudice.** ^ 

His aim is to place these facts before the “sixty million of hi^ fel- 
low countrymen who blindly follow Mohammed as the heaven sent 
prophet, and who adhere to Islam as the one divinely revealed religion 
and the only way of salvation,” that they “may open their eyes, 
and behold how they are deceived, and consequently take the neces- 
sary steps towards finding a better leader and a more certain way of 
salvation.** 

...V - He apologizes for having to publish facts which “will not prove 
; pleasant reading to followers and admirers of the prophets” but 
“utterly .disclaims’* the intention of offering^ any insult to him or 
followers, pf'.’vilii^ng the religion he has taught,” ■ /r ~ 
//'.I'^The bPokis-^diyideddhia, five parts, the first two of which ate ^ 
devot^ life ' of With a brief survey of the Caliphstte. * ’ 

' _ ,The;’'deWsaddpte^' ’the- prophet was an impostor 

whose. by » his desire for eminence 
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fSff ffl'h- the one true god, denunciation of 

fnrKJ^!?’ °/ the equality of man with precepts of eharitv, 

tS ? alcohol and usury justify his claim as a religious teacher, 

^^e tollowing sentence is rather misleading; 

the bulging of women alive with the veil was unknoum in Arabia 
betore this horriole custom was introduced later on by Mohammed.” 

rart diree is devoted to a consideration of the Koran and tlie doc- 
tme and practice of Islam. Part four entitled “The sects of Island' 
!? divisions in the world of Islam and includes 

the folloirag dehmtion of Sufiism: it “is a Moslem adaptation of the 
Vedanta Hindu philosophy allied with the philosophy of Bhuddism 
toget^r with some doctrines and practices borrowed from the 
early Lnristian anchorites.’* 

Part five is a “familiar and friendly talk” addressed to the authors’ 
,mends^ and lellow countrymenj the Mohammedans of India 
wiieiem ne re-states his apology stating definitely that Mohammed 
was an impostor, and urging his readers to forsake the error and false- 
hood oi Islam for the salvation found in the “Holy Eoinan Catholic 
religion. 

H. E. E. Hayes. 

VoB Alexandria Nach. lOiartuni eine Nilfahrt Von Wilhelm von. 
Baensch. Pp. 82. Kairwan und Siid-Tunesien mit Tripoli, 
y on Amna von Baensch. Pp, 135. Zurich : Driick und Verlag : 
Art, Institut Orell Pussli. 1916. 

These two illustrated and popular guide-books are of special in- 
terest to our readers in the well-known series of this firm. The illus- 
trations are from photographs but the maps, although clear, are not 
on a sufficient scale to prove really useful. Those who desire to ac- 
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- - .^''—’'^theascend- 

^.^o—ir— * 2'’^® “ interesting picture of missions 

from the Roman Catholic stanopoint. 
ain bulwark of Catholicism for the ^ surrounding 
chiefly received its forces and means from h ranee. 

- ■ ■ • France, the help from there 

■ ■ ; to show. ‘The 

Pattern, b.J., ‘are ruthlessly 

jss, and everywhere they are 
on. In thirty of the villages 
the Protestants have to-day 


Dr Schwager admits that Protestant mis.sions me gaming 
ency; the following paragraphs 
in the Near East L— ^ 

“Syria, the main bulwark ot 
territory in Asia, i . - 

Since the outbreak of the persecutions m . 
has greatly diminished, and the results are beginnmg 
enemies of our religion,’ writes Father 
taking every advantage of our helplessr 
taking up the positions we had to abanc 
where we had our schools, for instance, 

^""^ScoSrSS® there are several middle schools aided by Ae 
Cnvernment and of a Catholic character, but just m the lurkish 
capital we lack a Catholic university 

with the splendid Robert College to which, of late, there has Deen 

numbL°ofcllSiolics“in Egypt aggregate almost 90,000, with 
a T)er2n™of 152 priests, 313 Brothers, 878 native and European 

Sifters, representing quite a others, 

rii-lptits are engaged in the service of European Catholics ana otners, 

and those specifically engaged in mission work have not the necessary 

means to make their work efficient. And so, again, we are compelled 

nSdd heart-breaking rtory--the rich Protetant 

S>n' Se gaining thi aaeendency. The scbrsmatic 

about “^O 250 came over to Rome, are gradually succumbing t® Protet- 

S? ffiflSe Xtlely to the point is the explanation of the Pro- 

?Staft Slogian, Julius Boehmer, who claims that the only reason 

the Catholic missions are failing, is that they are 

the financial aid they needs must have to do their work, and he close. 

his report with the ominous words: There is Ca^-ho- 

efficient and numerous Protestant missionaries are driving the Cathp 

& Ssdonarie, b«,klrter.’ The Ammcan 

alone the ereatest of the Protestant missions in Egypt, Has rf5,uui 
Christians (11,400 communicants), among them 200 former Moham 
Thek Cairo hae two Protest»‘ S'. “ 
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Arabic Simplified. By Abdui-Fadv (A. T. UDson) 
with the Rev. John C. Wilcox, M A., ' 

Ped- Parts I-X (Lessons 1-200). Wit 
. (A, R, etc.) for the Student of Hebrew 

larity between Arabic and Hebrew i ' 

Less^s proceed. Pp. 500. Privately Printed 
Sion Press, Cairo. 1917. ' 

A course of lessons according t . iL. J 

written Arabic. The book bears the evidence 
scnolarsmp and is a i 
a conspicuous success: 348 i 

i-emainder of the book 

ot a tianslation of ^e Arabic Government text-book on svntax and 
selections from the Egyptian press. Tk. 
judgment m the selection of Arabic prose from moder 


^ co!iabo?ati 0 a' 
31. A., Author of Hebrew Swaplf- 
^ • % ith; Supplemenlar j , Papers ■ 
"■CT7^on. .those pomts' ;■ simi- 
which are met with as the 
^ V;.-- J at the Nile Mis- 

to^ the I nierrogative Method in modern 
' every page of sound 

coirespondeiice course which has already become 
, 3 pages^ are devoted to lessons and exer- 

he Arabic Government text-book on syntax and 
Egyptian press. The author has shown excellent 

rpi . — * ***'^':*’-'^*n .newspapers 

1 ne type both Arabic and English is very clear 

■ . S, M. ZwEMEB* 

with a Vocabulary. By 
Te. Pp, 186. London, Society 

is commended by 
/I.G.,/who:-writes: 
‘ovince since the earliest 
• ' j ,« , , ; — » cv on record the unspar- 

mg devotion and arduous labours performed by the authors of this 
ook m the interests of the Nupe people, their language, life, and 
customs. After many yearn residence amongst the Nupe people, 
they have become thoroughly conversant with their habits of thought 
pd have obtained a real insight into the lives of these interesting and 
histo people have a greater knowledge of Nupe 

In addition to the grammar, which is in Romanized text, there is 
a chapter on Nupe literature which throws light on the methods of 
Moslem propaganda: “For a long time it was thought that the 
JNupes possessed no literature of their own, untfi the discovery was 
made a tew years ago that there were in existence in the Nupe country 
a number of songs written in the Aljemi character, and dating back 
about one hundred years. This bastard Arabic character called 
Aljemi IS in general use in parts of North Africa, and all over the 
Western budan; and although it is not at all suited to the Nupe Ian- 
been used as the medium of circulating poems and songs 
and the Nupes can as truthfully be said to be possessed of literature 
as the Hausas, who use the same character. 

^ , This literature consists almost entirely of religious poems or songs 
intended to be committed to memory, and embodying the special 
points in Mohammedanism that the mallams wished to impress upon 
the then pagan Nupes. Some of these songs contain curious allu- 
sions and statements which are certainly not to be found in the 
Koran, but the Mohammedanism of so many of the Nupes is such a 
strange mixture of paganism and Islam, that it is not surprising to 
find that their teachers were themselves in error about many things.’^ 


A Grammar of the Nupe Language together 
A. W. Banfield and J. L. MacIntyre. “ 
for Promoting Christian Knowdedge. 1915, 
are glad to call attention to this book which 
the late Resident of Nupe, H. S. Goldsmith, 
jLlaving been associated with the Nupe Provj 
days of British administration, I desire to place 
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A Hausa Botanical Vocabulary. By John M. Dalziel, M.B., B.Sc., 
D.T.M, West African Staff. Price 6/6d. Pp. 118. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 1916. 

The aim of this vocabulary is to record the Hausa names of many, 
of the more common plants of Northern Nigeria, giving at the same 
time the scientific name where known, along with a brief definition 
of the plant and in many cases an indication of its native use and of 
the products associated with it. 

It will be of assistance to all, especially medical missionaries whose 
duties involve the acquiring of information regarding native produce, 
and may serve to suggest to them the lines of further inquiry. 

The Romanized colloquial is used throughout and an index of 
botanical terms is given at the end. 2. 

World Statistics of Christian Missions. Containing a Directory of 
Missionary Societies, a Classified Summary of Statistics, and an 
Index of Mission Stations throughout the World. By Professor 
Harlan P. Beach, M.A., D.D., F.R.G.S., and Burton St. John, 
B.A., B.D. Pp. 148. $^.00 net. Foreign Missions Con- 

ference of North America, ^5 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
1916. 

This volume is in succession to the Statistical Atlas of Christian 
Missions, prepared for the World Missionary Conference, 1910, and 
to the more inclusive World Atlas of Christian Missions, published 
in 1911. It brings all the materials in these two volumes up to date, 
with the exception of the Tables of Missions to the Jews and the maps. 
This book bases its Station Index reference on the maps in the for- 
mer volumes, and while of high worth used independently, it is doubly 
valuable to those who have either of the former volumes. By a 
comparison of the stations mentioned in the very full index with 
maps of Moslem lands and the districts of India and China where the 
Moslem population is prominent, the student will be able to construct 
for himself a map of the occupied and unoccupied sections of the 
Moslem world. These statistics although not classified for this 
purpose yet show very clearly the neglect of the problem and the need 
of workers to occupy pioneer fields such as Afghanistan, Central and 
West Arabia and portions of North Africa. 2, 

Leavening the Levant. By Joseph K. Greene, D.D. Price, $1.50 
net. Pp. S5S, New York: The Pilgrim Press. 1916* 

One who has been fifty-one years in Turkey and has seen the proc- 
ess of leavening the whole lump of Turkish social life and thought 
by the vital forces of western education and the ministry of frieitd- 
ship through hospitals and relief work, here describes the land and 
peoples of Turkey. He lays bare political, racial and moral problems 
involved in the work of evangelisation and also deals with the his- 
tory of the Armenian massacres, the story of the pioneer missionaries 
and the development of the thorough and far-reaching educational 
system from primary schools to colleges and divinity schools estab- 
lished by the American Mission. 

Not only did Dr. Greene live within Tuidcey during the most 
critical and revolutionary period of its modern history, but he was 
himself an important factor in that history. This is consequently an 
intensely interesting book. The author says in his preface that his 
object is not to write a history of the work of the American Board 
but to set forth its object in sending forth missionaries, and to indi- 





liow to Learn a Language (Phonetic Method). By Thomas F 
Cummings. New York. 1916, Pp. 98. 

To the question, ‘How to learn a language,’’ this book gives a 
very practical answer, not by the printed page of abstract grammar 
or of literature — ^though that may be a subordinate aid— but first and 
last, by the ear and by the tongue. In studying Arabic or Chinese, 
to master the intricacies of vo’wels and consonants, of high and low 
pitches, of slides, slurs, glides and stops, of labials, dentals, pre- 
palatals, palatals, nasals, fricatives and trills, it is beside the point 
to cast the burden of it all upon the eye, as former learners ha'^^e been 
mclined to do. Other major principles of Mr. Cummings’ “ Phonetic 
Inductive Method” are these: the unit of language is not the letter 
or even the word, but the sentence; we should take complex sentences 
at the very start; there must be a nice discrimination as to not only 
the sound of the individual letter and the general timbre of the voice, 
but also the peculiar “sentence rhythm, melody, or time” of the lan- 
guage under study. 

The end is such ready use of the native idiom that it shall be auto- 
matic; the means are the untiring repetition of “Drill Tables” like those 
found on pp. 68-98, and the cultivation of the ability to hear every- 
thing that goes on about you. 

This method, clearly enough expressed in a hundred pages, has 
already proved signally valuable in the Punjab, in China, in Persia 
and, with modifications, is the one now being followed so successfully 
by Canon W. H. T. Gairdner at the Cairo Study Centre for the 

study of colloquial Arabic. . _ ^ 

. v.A.v M, .:il, 

L’Ethiopie et les Convoitises Allemandes. By Pierre-Alype. Paris 
and Nancy: Berger-Levrault. Pp. 300. 7 frs. 50. 1917. 

This book has been published at a most opportune time just when 
the map of xAfrica is about to be reconstructed. The motive that 
failed the author in writing this volume is twofold. In 1911, Ger- 
many claimed rights on Djibouti; in the occupation of which she saw 
me possibility of threatening the British power both at Perim and 
Adea and this in order to put an obstacle in the route to India which 
sh6 intended to attack by land through Persia and Mesopotamia. 
Secondly, by ejecting France from Abyssinia, she wanted to attack 
England in the Cape Colony. “II faudrait qu’im nouveau traite au 
sujet de FAfrique attribuat FEgypte a la zone dlnter^ts de la Grande- 
Bretagne; le Maroc a celle de la France; I'AbyBsinie a celle de VAlle- 
magnet 

This book begins with a description, geographical, economic and 
ethnographic of this great African Empire. The Abyssinians are a 
proud race; they belong to the Coptic church and they victoriously 
resisted the various attempts at Islamisation, Then follows a biblio- 
graphical sketch of Menelik and his successor lii!?;z-Teassu, 

The bonds of friendship between Ethiopia and France are deeply 
rooted. They go back to the beginning of the seventeenth century. 







In 1906 we see England, ilrance ana xxaiy uuilc m uiuc^ i-v. 
the intearitv of the Ethiopian Empire. • 

“L’Abyssinie parait dans toute I’Afrique le seal pays qm soit 
destine h garder une complete ind6pendance; on devra se fehciter de 
son mainlen, la race abyssine meritant, par ses quahtes 
intellectuelles, de garder la direction de ses destmees. La France 
comme I’Angleterre et Tltalie trouvent la garantie de leurs propres 
int6r6ts dans celle de I’independance abyssme. „ j „„„ 

The last 150 pages of the book contmn series of treaties and in- 
ventions that rided the relations of the European powers with Ethio- 
pia. “Ces documents, dans leur froide ngidite 
plus nettement qu’aucune demonstration, le caractere illeoitime et 
insolite des convoitises allemandes.” p, x. Dupbe. 

New Lhe of Mohamed.— The Paris Book Club ai. Rue de Cha- 
teaudun) has concluded arrangements with Mr. Henry Piazza, the ^ 
Paris publisher, to produce an English edition, which will be uniform 
with the French edition, of the new forthcoming work The hfe of 
Mohiied, Prophet of Allah,” text and iUustrations m colours by 
the famous Oriental painter, E. Dinet. The 

published exactly at the same time as the French edition, about the 
Ld of October next. The work will comprise thirty-five coloured 
plates with twelve decorative pages with text in colours and gold. 
The issue will be a limited one, 125 copies on impenal Japanese 
vellum at £18. This work is dedicated to the naemory of the val- 
iant Moslem soldiers of France and England who, in the sacred iuse 
of riaht. iustice, and humanity, have piously sacrificed their lives 
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Slavery in German East Africa . 

According^ to the Sudan Times the Anti-Slavery and Aborigines 
ftotection Society has issued an appeal to the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies to declare by Proclamation the freedom of the 185,000 
riaves m the territory known till recently as the German East African 
Protectorate. The publication of the appeal has been sanctioned by 
^ the Colonial Office. 

* that a resolution was submitted to the German Reichstag 

on March 19, 1914, asking that the complete emancipation of these 
slaves should take place by January 1, 19£0, The existence of the 
^stem of forced labour had been admitted by Dr. Self, German 
Colonial Secretary . But the resolution yras resisted because tiie slaves 
were “domestic slaves/’ because “if a slave could establish ill- 
treatment he thereby secured his liberty,” and because of the cost of 
compensating the owners. 

The appeal issued by the society quotes Lord Cromer as having 
said that domestic slavery “is only one degree less hateful than the 
abominable traffic in slaves.” It submits that it would be “a gm\e 
departure from modern British Colonial practice to maintain a system 
of slavery from which men and women could only escape by establish- 
ing physical ill-treatment, or by making a monetary payment. ” 


Arabic in the Sudan 


A correspondent in the Near East writes of the importance of 
Arabic study at the School of Oriental Languages; he makes a plea 
for English as well. He says : “ Throughout the whole of the Sudan a 
knowledge of Arabic is gradually spreading as the natural result of our 
occupation with Arabic-speaking officials and troops. It is possible 
that here again the language may undergo strange transformation in 
the course of its grafting process, and that the future may find Sudan 
Arabic a very distinct dialect of the mother tongue. 

“I am inclined to think that it is rather a pity that the authorities 
do not make the study of English a compulsory class in the schools and 
coSeges of the Sudan. The people are so quick to learn, and imparting 
a knoT^ledge of English would be one of the very simplest methods of 
enabling the future generation of men to grasp and apply British 
measures of labour, education, and government. This, however, is 
a digression. But just as it is essential to the Englishman who hopes 
to deal successfully with Arabic-speaking natives, first to master their 
language, so, it would seem, we might equally apply the same reason- 
ing on the other side. 

“The Arabic of the Near Eastern lands, though it is referred to loosely 
as "Arabic," varies enormously in different countries. Here and there, 
however, we find curious instances of similarity of pronunciation 
cropping up in the least expected quarters. The vowel sounds of 
Egypt, for instance, disappear in adjacentnoimtries, but crop up again 
in far Baghdad. It is curious, too, that there are certain words of 
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Arabic which are almost identical with those of pure Gaelic. Sekkin 
(knife) is, I have been informed, the word still in use among the 
Gaelic-speaking folk of Scotland, while other words also bear a closer 
family resemblance. It is probable, however, that this fact is due to 
coincidence or to the chance influence of an isolated traveller, rather 
than to any foundation of root. Words become altered in the most 
inexplicable way, as our own language bears witness, and only by 
exhaustive study can such points be determined beyond doubt. A 
school for the study of Oriental languages is one of the most excellent 
institutions which we could bestow upon the nation to-day, when,^in 
the Near, the Middle, and the Far East there are signs of increasing 
necessity of a complete understanding with those nations which, after 
the war, will be more than ever closely in touch with British influence. 
The dream of the Esperantists was good, but it is better still to probe 
the hearts of the nations by learning to think in their own language. 
An international language might go far to rob the participating na- 
tions of their individuality, and that could never be good. Egypts^ 
for instance, robbed of her individuality would be a nation lost, but a 
close study of her language enables us to understand the aspirations 
of her people and to apply our ovm knowledge where it is most needed 
and to her greatest benefit. A striking example of this is not wanting 
at the present moment when we look upon the work that is being so 
successfully accomplished in Egypt to-day by Sir Reginald Wingate, 
who knows her language almost as he knows his own. ’’ 

Islam in East Africa 

^‘When I first went out to visit the Mohammedans of Mombasa,’^ 
says the Rev. G. W. Wright, """my reception was a very cold one. The 
work done in previous years by the Revs. W. E. Taylor and P. Burt 
had familiarized the Mohammedan with our presence and teaching. 
It had taken away the bitterness of Mohammedan hostility; yet there 
remained sufficient of it to lead to efforts to throw things at us as we 
left the market meetings. One lad seen to be talking to us, a lad who 
was keenly interested in our teaching, disappeared, and we have been 
unable to trace his whereabouts since. Another young fellow was 
driven from home because he would not cease coming to be taught. 
We found him a refuge. Afterwards he was taken forcibly in the 
public road away into the native tovm, was stripped, shaved, and 
warned of the terrible consequences which would follow if he con- 
tinued with us. He is one of our ungraded agents now. After 
baptism and confirmation he was married to the daughter of one of 
our African clergy, the Rev. J. R. Deimler, of Rabai. 

''A great change has come. A Mohamxnedan elder stopped ^ith 
others to listen to us as we were preaching in the market. ^After- 
W'ards we had a talk with him about the claims of the Gospel. liefore 
going on his way he said, ‘Formerly we Mohammedans had the power 
in Mombasa with the people; now it is passing over to you Christians/ 
This may not be strictly true, but it is interesting as coming from Such 
a source. The Mohammedans must notice that whereas in 1006 we 
stood alone, just one young missionary, one old African pastor, Mr. 
Sender, and one teacher, Levi, less than ten years later we had with 
■■ us a ■'band, of a score or more of young men, clean and well set up, who 
regularly came and stood with us. All these were able to read and 
' sing.:: With^them stood the young agent, Andrew Salimu, formerly ,' 
f;;''i:''‘v-pne of themselves, noW' ready to stand out courageously and plead'”"' 
/ i); with Ms old friends in earnest' tones to accept Christ as their Saviour. '' 
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The C. M. S. in Baghdad 

^ The passing of /^rkish rule from Baghdad is an event the full 
significance of whi^ it mil take some time to estimate. The April 
number of the Church Mwsionary Review contains an interesting 
article: Baghd^: a toospect, a Warning, and a Challenge/’ 
from ^e pen of Dr. F. Johnson, who has been a C. M. S. missionary 
m Mohammedan lands smce 1895 (at first in Palestine), and has spent 
the ^eater part of the last ten years in Baghdad. On Turkey joining 
the Central Powers m the war. Dr, Johnson was imprisoned for a 


^ tiuimsuu was imprisoned lor a 

time at Jiagiidad and Aleppo, but was released and came home early 
m 1915. The city has played an important part in the history of 
Islam. The Mohammedans of Mesopotamia are mainly Sunnis, but 
the Persian Mohammedans are of the Shiah sect and have an intense 


longing to visit the shrine of Hosein, a grandson of Mohammed, which 
stands on the battlefield of Kerbela, some eighty miles southwest of 
Baghdad. Kerbela to the devout pilgrim of Persia and Central Asia 
IS what Jerusalem is to the devout Eussian pilgrim. '*See Kerbela 
and die,’’ and See Jerusalem and die,” are the expression of corre- 
sponding sentiments. The ruins of ancient Babylon are scarcely 
fifty miles from Baghdad. The C. M. S. started work there in 188S, 
and a hospital was opened in 1886. Dr. Henry Martyn Sutton carried 
on the medical mission in Mesopotamia for twenty years. His name 
became a household word, not only in Baghdad but far and wide 
through Arabia. Almost from the beginning the work on its medical 
side has been self-supporting; that is, the worldng expenses have been 
covered by a small charge for medicines and fees lor operations. It is 
hoped that the Society’s missionaries may soon be able to resume work, 
not only at Baghdad, but also at Mosul, about BOO miles north, im- 
mediately opposite the ruins of ancient Nineveh. 

When war broke our Dr, Johnson was engaged in building a large 
new hospital at Baghdad. ^ It is known that nearly £400 worth of 
teak that had only just arrived from Burma was seized by the Turks. 
Three C. M. S. missionaries are in Mesopotamia, ready to go to 
Baghdad directly the Government gives permission; Dr. Stanley and 
Dr. Stones are with the Expeditionary Force, and Dr. Lavy is at 
Busreh (the Bussorah of the Arabian Nights”). 

El-Areesh 

We are indebted to Mercy and Truth for these notes on EI-Areesh, 
by the Eev. Canon R. Sterling, M.B., B.S.: ^ 

"‘The capture of El-Areesh by the British forces was hailed by 
tl3e inhabitants with exclamations of joy and gladness. 

“Two years of Turkish occupation with the inevitable requisition 
woulSi have reduced the people to a state of penury and starvation. 

“The inhospitable nature of the surrounding country makes de- 
pendence upon Egypt and Syria for food supplies an imperative 
necessity — a fact of a great importance in the presence of a strict 
blockade. ^ ^ 

“It is in reality a desert region on the confines of the ‘waste howling 
wilderness/ isolated and inaccessible except from Ae sea* 

“Great sand-dunes, towering at times into miniature mountains, 
stretch far inland, silent witness^ to the ceaseless drift of ages. 
Ctftentimes in a severe sand-stormlocomotion is almost an impossibil- 
ity. ■ ‘ 

“The presence of numerous palm trees in the river-bed and along 
the coast alone redeem the scene from that of utter desolation. 
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“In striking contrast to the arid nature of the land in this district 
is the wonderful fertility of the plmn ^bat stretAes northwards ^ter 
fhc boundary is passed — veritable Land of Pronuse. borne miles 
S orchards fring? the 

“The most imposing buildmgs m the town of El-Areesn are tne oio. 

in importance and atand in a 
abont 5000 c«n.W 

and these ‘ships of the desert’ are used for purposes of transport in 
rfiem are always to be seen moving north and south 

Sfold Ecnn.n 

*^SfprpEoJ and ae habits of the . 

nea^t iJge town— 60,000 inhabitants— and is some 

sixty miles distant.’’ 

MiSSIOKABY WoEK at En-AEEESH 

“About twelve years ago I opened a boys’ school at the earnest 
reauest of the chief inhabitants of the town. The work prospered 
for some years until the religious officials began to take alarm at the 
spread of Christian truth. Opposition arose, and some of the young 

“"^^Abfut thiTtiSrSy who had visited the town and knew of its 
needs offered to provide £50 a year for five years towards placmg a 

substantial offer led us to secure the services of a trained 
nurse with a knowledge of Arabic, she being subsequently ]omed y a 

^^SSe^lady, a kind friend to the mission, built us a commodious 

bouse combined with dispensary and waitmg-room. 

“The outbreak of the war brought the artmties of 
teacher to a close, they havmg to leave on a British man-of-war within 

a fortnight of my last visit in August 1914. , r-.i * 

“It if a promising sphere for missionary work and hitherto un- 

toudied^by^^^^ jj^pe tj^at our forces will be able to coMinue their 
progress towards the Holy Land. The people would certainly 
the^ a hearty welcome. The Arabs in general have nothing but 
hostfie feelinS towards the Turk, under whose misru e they have 
suffered for centuries. I know that for years p^t aU alike ^%ve 
evinced an ever-growing desire that the ]ust and beneficent rule of 

bee. duAg the war, time 
alone will show; but it is to be feared that their lot has not b^n very 
different from that of the other subject races m S^ia, Asia Mmor and 
Armenia. Persecution, famine and pestilence have po ^ubt done 
their worst. Even during the time of h^ mobilization Turkey de- 
prived the people to a large extent of their wealth ^d foodstuffs, so 
that the well-to-do were lamenting the fact that they had become poor. 
“The Christian world has stood aghast at the awful destruction of 
bv the Turk, perpetrated m cold blood, as a 
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following saying occur- 
>urrection is worse than slaughter’— that if 

‘0 ”>«: 'Where mnerene i. ™ 


■ slifsipKis 

Cathohcs, and the Moravians are working among them. The latter 
have a well-estabhshed mission among them numbering 300 Christians 

moravians iiave a youBg Javanese mission numbering fifty Christi'in*; 

» s k£r 

In the British TTest Indies, Jamaica, 
work IS done ako for Moslems, 

Wesleyans’ operations also are „ 

mportant islands, induing the French, and Danish, 
tte Negroes, but includmg, too, the Hindu 

Indians, who are numerous in Trinidad. 

The situatira is not, however, altogether satisfactory and the re- 
port states : Pr^ably the chief task unfinished is that among the 
East IiMians. The Anglican Training College for catechists has 

^ ^^sorous measures need to be 

taken. Hindu temples and Mohammedan mosques are rising in the 
capital ibeU. The Weeleyan, hold ee™ a„V thLTSL^ 

snn“t theh-own. Nearly 

500 of the children are enrolled in Sunday schools. ” ^ 

A Mission to Moslems in South Africa 

world in which a Moslem propaganda among 
C Wians IS bemg earned on with greater energy than in Cape Town! 
tne ±iev. b. (jrarabedian, who was formerly a missionary in India, has 
teen wortog amongst Moslems in Cape Town for the last five years. 
Me reports that by mtermarriage and other means a number of 
Christian women and children have become Moslems, and that Chris- 
tian children are m many cases being brought up as Moslems. In 
tlae course of an annual report he writes ; 

“On my arrival in Cape Town it took me some time to find out the 
exact nee^ and conditions of the people among whom we were to 
begm work; I was greatly surprised to find how different the method 

*The MosMat' Wojun, Voi. VI (No. 2 ), p. 144 f. , , 


as contract 

. considerable missionary 
especially at Trinidad. The British 
extensNe, reading nearly to all the 
- - — i-h, chiefly among 
and Mohammedan East 
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of work among tke Mohammedans of Mh ^rka would have to be, 

TCf foS £:r^ve « - Moham. 

inedam?mhas clmmed somany of the Christians, both of white andcol- 

‘'“^2 ■ Mohammedanism has made a name for itself, and pubhc opin- 

? M MS«di° homes are open, there is.no seclusion of 
^ + tW^vStback to this, in that there is not a Moham, 
mXnho^e which has not at least one member who was once a 

^“^aws of marriage and adoption of Christian children by Mo- 

^^“^fSiecr?thrSS was brought before the pro^cial 
conference and it was decided that a comrmssion be appointed by 
tbe Bishon to thoroughly investigate this Moham^dan • , "* 

*^“Manv^cases of Christians who had become Mohammedan, md 
Many adootedby Mohammedans were reclaimed, and 

wiS wS m^ Sel J known the numbers rapidly ncreased 

smdl numb» of two worte,. and 
“wffl Sfte mission mLj yean of hard wo* before we are able to 

we°fid that Are nrission is in n^ 

of wonS^^orkers'^th.n a men, and w. »e “2 

or wn ^ offered her services to the rmssion as 

E. M. btoto ^ tgo vggu a very active worker m the past two 

YJwSras fdlv^uSed IiSe is invaluable. We were able 
years; her wk , lady worker lives, and where all 

wcX LrWAflS tom Mdiamedanism can take temper- 
'5^f~ilS.^g.ments are n»fe. where alsoenqmrer. 
axe taught and prepared for b^ljism. ^ 

“I am sorry to have to say nme 4.i,a„i,= to Mr 

*^Sun toTttbel'^loS^nd five hundred have to smj 

- W‘^h-".^eZ“4r£'is‘t & 

*™The meTent war has been a set-back to the work of Ae missio^; 
our hinds have suffered badly, and this just when the work had l^gun 
SvSlon S look most hopeful. But for the grant given by S.-P. G. 
we could not continue the work on the same scale as we are doing now. 
And until the mission is able to have women workers m each Mohain- 
mein centre in the peninsula, it cannot be said the work is done as,it 

should be. ” 


A Moslem Convert in China 

The following interesting story is told by the Rev. W. P. Fading of 
TsWu of the English Baptist Mission m their magazme The 

^“^‘the SOth of April, by » strange coincidence (as w 

discovered), exactly six months ^ter he entered 

its first patient, it was my great joy and privilege to baptize Mr. C 
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liang Foo. This young man of twenty-one had come to ns a Mo- 

aammedan^ EBu for a follower of Islam to turn, to Christ » aad to seek 

baj^Km and thus declare his new-found faith before men, means much 
m China. 

• exceptionally interesting one. During the 

ij coUep-hospital regime, Dr. Balme tells me, he was called to see an 
old Mohammedan Mullah who was suffering from acute blood- 
poisoning. After much persuasion, on being allowed to have his 
iOwn special cooking utensils and have his food prepared according to 
Mohammedan rites, the Mullah came into the old hospital, where 
under the care of the doctors and one of the students who assiduously 
^ssed his wounds several times a day and paid great attention to 
him, the old man recovered and became a firm friend of the hospital 
“Some time afterwards he reported that a friend of his was ill and 
would like to have treatment, so in this way Mr. Gin was introduced 
to us by his uncle. It was found that he was suffering from a tuber- 
culous toe, and he was admitted to the hospital on the 23rd of June, 
1914. He remained with us until the Srd May, 1915, when he de- 
cided to return home, although not completely recovered. During 
the few months he spent at home, the disease broke out in the knee, 
pd on the 21st August, 1915, he was again brought to the hospital 
in an almost hopeless condition. Dr. Balme amputated the leg as 
the only possible hope of saving the young fellow’s life; although for a 
week or more he just hung between life and death, by skilful treat- 
ment he managed to pull through. At the present time his leg is 
almost healed, so that he hopes to return to his home in a short time. 

“His case certainly proves the great worth of medical missions in 
reachmg cert^ sections of the people; had it not been for the old 
Mullah receiving medical treatment Mr. Gin would never have come 
into touch with missions and would have lived and died “without 
Christ”; in that cpe China and many of his Chinese brethren (for 
we believe that this young man is going to be greatly used by God) 
would have been infinitely poorer. 

“Month after month in the old college hospital he nightly listened 
to the good news of Him who is Life indeed. The gospel message 
took root in this young man’s heart, and as he searched the Scriptures 
and eagerly listened to the messages given at the ward-services, the 
dawn of the love of Christ appeared on his life’s horizon, soon to be 
followed by the fuU noonday sun. The Saviour of the world had 
reclaimed another of His ‘other sheep.’ 

“Soon after I came to Tsinanfu in November last, it was my joy to 

f o into the wards to get acquainted with some of the patients. Dr. 

?alme asked me to talk to Mr. Gin, and I found him extremely 
friendly. One night I ventured to hazard the question as to whether 
hd liked to read the Gospel or not, when to my great joy he told me 
with beaming face, that he had learned of Christ in the old building, 
had accepted Him and had been a disciple for k>me time, although he 
had not hitherto cared to tell any of the doctors of this fact. It is 
needless to add what great joy this news brought to us all. 

“Some of my happiest hours in China have been s]pent by the bed- 
side of this delightful young fellow: but Mr. Gin, having found Christ 
for himseff, like Andrew of old, feels constrained to go and seek his 
brother too. He has persuaded his mother, brother, and two sisters 
(his father is dead) to examine the ‘tao-li’ for themselves, and he in- 
formed me some time ago that they too are becoming interested, for 
they have seen the great change Christ has produced in him. On 
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many occasions when I have entered the wards, I have found that he 
has walked with the aid of his crutches to the bedside of some fellow- 
patient and there occupied himself in teaching him a hymn, reading 
some passage from the Gospels, or talking to him of Christ; while 
on one occasion when a student failed to turn up to take the war^- 
service, rather than have no service in the ward that night, Mr. Gin 
himself sat on the table to conduct the service, and, I afterwards heard, 
gave quite a good talk on one of the parables. 

‘‘On Christmas Day, as I sat beside his bed during service, it made 
one’s soul thrill as one listened to this man singing the Christmas 
hymns from the very depth of his heart, and eagerly drinking in the 
Christmas message. 

“Some three months ago he expressed the desire to be baptized, 
feeling that he must confess his Lord before men, and asked me if I 
would administer the ordinance; so after some weeks of study to- 
gether, he presented himself for examination with a number of other ^ 
candidates. To his great joy he was one of the nine . candidates ac- 
cepted for baptism, so on Sunday morning, April SOth, in our chapel 
here, Mr. Gin was the first of five Chinese Christians whom it was my 
privilege to baptize. We had a short service and a brief address, 
after which Mr. Gin stepped down into the water and declared before 
men that henceforth he was Christ’s and Christ was his. 

“When he leaves us he will be missed by us all, but is he going to 
leave us? Only last week he told me that he hopes to take a course 
at our theological college in order to train to become a native evangel- 
ist. I asked him if he knew that an evangelist’s allowance is very 
small, whereupon he immediately replied: ‘That is not important, 
but the doctrine of Jesus is most important.’ He is just burning with 
the desire to take the knowledge of Christ to other souls, and during 
the remainder of his stay with us, he is going to help us by taking some 
of the ward-services in his own ward. ” 

Linking India to Persia 

An important stage in the development of India’s communications 
with Persia was reached a few months ago by the arrival of the first 
train at Dalbandin, to which post on the Seistan trade route the 
railway from Quetta by way of Nushki has recently been completed. 
Baldankin is in the Chagai district of Baluchistan, 201 miles from 
Quetta and 110 miles from Nushki by the old trade route. 

Mecca and Medina 

Almost for the first time in the history of Islam we might wriyte 
Mecca vs. Medina. Yet, according to The Near East, 

“The new kingdom of Hejaz is doing good work in acting as? the 
medium of enlightenment to the Moslem world at large with regard 
to Turkey’s overt repudiation of Islam. In the past, the Arab papers 
admit, the Arabs have shut their eyes to much that was taking place 
in Constantinople from the belief that their revelations would do 
harm to Islam; but now that events have gone so far, it is right that 
the Turks, or at least the Committee of Union and Progress, should 
K : be seen in their true colours. The predominance of the Committee, 
pointed“Out,- involves grave, perils to the Moslem teligion, in view 
' of their heteri>do:^>l.their;avow^ contempt-for the prophet- and the 
, Sacred Lawi-'''^d 9 'iby;np.:means least of all, ‘the, fact that they have 
brought Germap. officers;' to M work the destruction of the 

Prophefs-ffiie.ffi thb Places ^themselves/ Prom Medina itself 
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comes a special appeal to the King of the Hejass to save the tomb of the 
Prophet from imminent profanation and destruction at the hands of 
the Unionists and their German coadjutors. Two Germans* it is 
stated — ^the editor of the Ottoman Lloyd and the Constantinople cor- 
respondent of the Berlimf Tageblait — ^have already been introduced 
into the sacred precincts, 'and from the known principles and practice 
of the Unionists the worst is to be apprehended.* King Hussein must 
be looking eagerly northwards in the hope of seeing his hands strength- 
ened by a British success in Syria which will cut the communications 
of the Turkish garrison in Medina. 

Africa after the War 

In one of our book review^s in this number the reader will see how 
Dr. Gibbons has rendered a great service in drawing for us a new map 
of Africa. His book undoubtedly shows that all the European 
nations have been blunderers and that none can consider the other 
blacker than itself. The Dial in a review states: 

" Granting the premise that Africa cannot be left to evolve a civiliza- 
tion of its own, Dr. Gibbons ends with a strong plea for Germany. 
He succeeds in proving that the successful efforts of the other powers 
to keep Germany out of Africa have been largely responsible for the 
suspicious, exasperated, and at last pugnacious growth of German 
thought, educated — as is the political thought of all the nations — ^by 
a few men w^ho are able to lead public opinion in the direction opposite 
to that the public itself intends. He says that the Allies have ex- 
pressly undertaken to uphold Belgium’s rights on the Congo, and 
those of Portugal in both East and West; but he distinctly raises a 
doubt as to their intention to keep faith with Portugal, and he leaves 
the reader wondering whether — should the Allies win the war— their 
wisest, safest, sanest course would not be to hand over the Congo and 
the Portuguese possessions en bloc to Germany.” In this connection 
we heartily endorse the belief of The New York Times y Friday, Decem- 
ber 15, 1916. "When the peace terms come to be considered, hardly 
anything in them will have a mightier effect on the future of the hu- 
man race than what is done about Africa. Africa will not always play 
the subordinate part in the world’s affairs she is playing now. Her 
position to-day resembles that of the North American Continent at 
the time of the Declaration of Independence. Great empires will 
arise there, are beginning now, and Macaulay’s New Zealander look- 
ing down on the ruins of London may not come from New Zealand. 
The opening up of Africa has really been a matter of only about forty 
years, and in that short time since her great wealth and possibilities 
appreciated the carving out of the sites of future nations has 
. with a breathless and feverish haste never seen before on 

earth. The terms of peace will undoubtedly help to decide the future 
destiny of what will become the home of a great part of the race.” 
There is no part of the world that calls for more earnest intercession 
than Africa, 

Educational Progress among Bengal Mohammedans 

In a recent resolution on the progress of education in Bengal during 
1915-1916, published by the Provincial government, it is interestmg 
to note that there was a substantial increase in the number of Mo- 
hammedan pupils in schools from 803,589 to 8^4, 250. Also for 
'everv five boys thei'e was one Mohammedan girl# 
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III. HISTORY OF ISLAM UP TILL RECENT TIMES 
.The Confusion between Hamida 'Bano Begam (Maryam-Malcaiii) 

''; ;Akbar’s/'Moth^^ Haji' Begam or^Bega Begam, the senior 
widow of Hnmayam. Vincent A. Smith. Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, London. July 1917. 

Turkey — a Past and a Future. The Round Table, London. June 
1917. 

Studies of: i. A Coat of many Colours, ii. Turkish Economics.* 
hi. German Policy, iv. The American Missions and Armenia, v. 
Syria and Palestine, vi. Northern and Southern Mesopotamia. 

V. RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE OF ISLAM 
Among the Arabs near the Persian Gulf. P. W. Harrison, M.D. 
International Remew of Missions, July 1917. 

The third of a series of papers on Realities of Missionary Life, 
dealing especially with the experiences of a medical missionary to 
Arabs. Without minimising the difficulties of his work, the author ^ 
is deeply impressed by """the splendid stuff the non-Christian races are 
madeof.^’ 

Neuzeitliche Stromungen im Niederl^disch-Indischen Islam. Gus- 
tav Simon. Allgemeine Missions Zdtsckrift MSrz 1917. 

Un Ete a Salonique* Madame MarceUe Tinayre, Revue des Deux 
Monies, Paris. Juin 1, 1917. 

Includes an interesting section on the extent of French influence in 
the Near East and especially the French schools under religious and 
secular management. 

The Challenge of Islam in Africa. V-VIL Foreign Field. London. 
April-June 1917. 

Studies for class meetings on “Islam and Womanhood in Egypt,” 
“A Muhammadan University,” “How Islam Comes to a West African 
Village.” 

^ TL. POLITICAL RELATIONSHIPS 

Methods of Ascendency: I. Belgium, H. Bohemia, III. The Otto- 
man Empire. The Round Table. London. March 1917. 

The Destiny of the Turkish Straits. Noel Buxton, M.D. The 
Contemporary. June 1917. 

After sketching the change in Russia’s attitude towards the 
question of the Russian annexation of Constantinople, an outline is 
given of the treaties and events which led up to the present status of 
the Straits. A strong plea is made for an international commission 
which shall govern a small independent State forever neutral with 
its centre in Constantinople and its integrity guaranteed by treaties 
“enduring and binding” on all the Powers- 
Vn. HISTORY OF MOHAMMEDAN MISSIONS ^ ^ . 

Shepard of Aintab. Stephen Trowbridge, Men and Missions. June 
1917. 

An account of the wonderful life and service of Dr. Fred D. 
Shepard of Aintab, Turkey, as a medical missionary of the American 
Board for 34 years, “There was no barrier between him and the 
hardhanded plowman of the plain. Equally to the multitude of 
Mohammedans in the central provinces and to the Christian crafts- 
men and tradesmen of the towns, this doctor with the iron will became 
known simply as ‘Shippert,’ And in these two short syllables which 
came to be in^ore than a private name — ^almost a generic word for all 
American missionaries — there was spontaneously expressed a strong 
love and devotion bn the p^rt of a million people.” 
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